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OBITER  SCRIPTA.  VUI. 

I  -AM  in  a  mood  of  wonder,  of  criticism,  some  might  say  of  pessi¬ 
mism.  Have  the  various  orders  of  men  who  for  two  centuries 
now  have  ruled  the  Empire,  who  have  huilt  up  our  vast  trade, 
finance,  and  industries  ;  have  our  matchless  workmen,  w’hose  good 
sense  we  held  to  be  equal  to  their  strength,  their  patience,  and 
their  skill — have  all  these  lost  their  grip  of  facts?  Instead  of  facing 
real  dilemmas  with  their  old  clear  sight  and  stout  heart  they 
seem  given  up  to  catchwords,  grand  phrases,  Utopian  dreams.  On 
the  fourth  of  August,  1789,  in  the  French  Revolution,  all  the  ranks 
resigned  every  right,  and  “  overturned  the  ancient  order  of  the 
kingdom,”  as  Mirabeau  said,  in  a  single  night.  They  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  an  orgy  of  grandiloquence.  Declarations,  mottoes, 
“  principles  ”  followed  in  profuse  rhetoric.  They  decreed  honours 
to  “  the  deputation  of  the  human  race,”  decreed  Te  Deums,  pro¬ 
claimed  ”  Rights  of  Man,”  and  named  the  King  ‘‘  the  restorer  of 
liberty.”  Are  we  having  our  Fourth  of  August,  flinging  to  the 
winds  the  British  Constitution  and  trusting  to  formulas  and 
words  ? 

*  «  «  •  » 

Formulas,  phrases,  catchwords  are  the  only  answers  to  every 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  To  establish  peace  after  the  war — nay, 
even  now,  in  mid-war — ‘‘  A  League  of  Nations  ”  is  to  come  out 
of  a  ”  deputation  of  the  human  race.”  Are  enemy  nations  to  be 
in  it?  Well!  why  not,  if  they  like?  Anyhow,  we  can  see  how 
things  pan  out !  Is  the  League  to  have  super-sovereign  and 
coercive  powers — and  if  so,  what  powers?  Well !  that  is  a  detail ; 
we  can  settle  all  that  when  the  deputies  from  the  nations  meet ! 
Home  Rule  is  an  old  trouble.  But  the  blessed  word  “  Federation  ” 
will  solve  the  puzzle.  ”  Home  Rule  all  round,”  don’t  you  see  I 
Four  nations  in  these  islands — four  Parliaments  !  Four  new’  Home 
Rule  Bills  1  It  is  so  much  easier  to  pass  four  Home  Rule  Acts 
than  it  was  to  pass  one  !  Are  all  four  to  be  identical — are  England 
and  Wales,  England  and  Ireland  so  entirely  alike?  Well,  that 
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is  a  detail — matter  of  drafting — we  can  settle  that  when  we  get 
the  Bills  in  print ! 

***** 

The  Principle  is  the  main  tiling — pass  the  first  reading  and  all 
will  go  straight !  How  about  the  Dominions?  Oh  !  they  have 
Home  Rule  now.  Are  the  British  and  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Acts 
to  be  on  the  Dominion  type?  Well !  why  not? — it  works  very 
well  in  Australia!  How  about  Customs  and  Excise?  Oh  !  these 
are  matters  of  finance,  of  T.s.d. — must  not  interfere  with  great 
moral  and  social  blessings.  What  about  India?  Is  it  to  have 
Dominion  Home  Rule,  raise  its  own  Army,  settle  its  own  revenue. 
Customs,  and  Parliament?  Well  I  well!  we  shall  see  when 
350,000,000  Indians  get  adult  suffrage.  We  shall  make  politicians 
of  them,  citizens,  patnots.  They  won’t  do  anything  foolish. 
Trust  the  People — white  or  dark,  male  or  female. 

***** 

Then  there  is  Industrial  Unrest — perhaps  more  vital,  more 
urgent  even  than  Leagues  of  Nations,  or  Federation.  There  are 
tremendous  problems  to  settle  when  i)eace  comes  at  last.  Trade 
Union  rules,  dilutees,  return  of  soldiers,  displacement  of  labour, 
men  replaced  by  women,  ecpial  wages  for  men  and  women,  the 
minimum  wage  of  30s.  to  man  and  woman,  shop  stewards,  con¬ 
trol  of  works  by  the  workers,  wages  during  unemployment,  the 
return  of  the  women — wives,  at  least,  must  return  to  home  work. 
Have  ministers,  employers,  capitalists,  and  financiers  worked 
out  solutions  to  these  problems?  The  millions  of  what  are  called 
“  organised  labour  ” — which  means  those  who  vote  “  by  the  card  ” 
anything  that  passionate  orators  and  the  S.  Webbs  call  the  social 
programme — declare  that  they  intend  to  do  away  with  the  capitalist 
system  of  industry,  root  and  branch.  Is  British  industry,  nrban 
and  rural,  to  be  recast  on  the  Socialist  basis? 

***** 

There  are  a  dozen  kinds  of  Socialism,  varying  from  the  Trotsky 
Red  method  to  a  bourgeois  co-operative  grocery.  All  we  see  is 
that  Congresses  cheer  Russian  terrorists,  or  Russian  demagogues 
who  have  escaped  from  the  chaos  they  produced  ;  they  embrace 
“  comrades  ”  from  any  country  that  can  utter  the  Marxian  shib¬ 
boleth.  The  definite  things  voted  seem  to  be  “  Conscription  of 
Wealth,”  maintenance  of  war  wages,  reduction  of  war  prices, 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women,  and  State  support  of- all  who  need 
it.  Ye  who  rule,  ye  who  have  capital  to  employ,  ye  who  will  have 
to  pay  the  taxes — have  you  fairly  made  up  your  minds  what  you 
intend  to  do  about  all  these?  No!  they  say,  it  w'ill  be  time 
enough  to  do  this  when  we  see  what  the  new  Parliament  will 
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do  or  say !  If  twenty  millions  of  British — and  Irish — men  and 
women  cannot  find  the  right  answer,  who  can?  How  can  we? 

*  *  «  *  « 

What  troubles  me  is  that  in  mid-war  we  seem  to  be  shouting 
to  one  another  tremendous  formulas  which  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  but  of  which  no  detailed  and  practical  explanation  is 
given.  A  grand  Irish  Convention  incubates  for  months;  Irish 
Acts  of  sweeping  range  follow  one  another  like  film  pictures  and 
disapiiear  like  them  ;  Proclamations,  Commissions,  Leagues  follow 
and  die  away,  too;  Irish  electors  thunder  out  Treason,  Separa¬ 
tion,  The  Republic,  and  no  one  is  a  jienny  the  worse;  Ulster, 
Nationalists,  Sinn  Fein  orate,  bow,  and  leave  the  stage.  So,  too, 
overboard  goes  the  House  of  Lords!  What  is  to  take  its  place? 
A  dozen  new  Senates  are  pro{X)sed,  discussed  with  learning  and 
wisdom,  and  then  they,  too,  melt  away  off  the  curtain.  Is  there 
to  be  any  Second  Chamber  at  all?  Well !  why  worry?  Need  there 
be  any?  The  Ijords  still  can  do  any  amount  of  talk — what  more 
do  we  want?  Then  Education  goes  along  with  interminable 
amendments  to  grand  ideals  which  grow  dim  as  they  are  watched. 
Reforms,  watchwords,  panaceas  succeed  each  other  in  ceaseless 
outbursts,  just  as  they  did  in  France  in  1789.  Listen  to  the 
“  Maternity  ”  cry  ! — ‘‘  Save  the  Babies  !  ”  Feed  tbe  children 
before  lessons ;  purify  milk ;  abolish  drink ;  destroy  infectious 
disease ;  ex[)el  alien  traitors ;  restore  Russia,  give  them  a  new 
army,  send  them  boots,  flannel  shirts,  motors,  steam  ploughs, 
another  150  million  sterling ;  tax  luxury  to  zero ;  restore  the  Jews 
to  the  Holy  Land  !  Why  the  Jews?  Why  not  Philistines, 
Canaanites,  Jebusites — the  autochthonous  inhabitants  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationalities?  And  then  a  buffoon  with  a  drum  and  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women  with  a  past  go  about  “  smelling  out  ” 
Huns  like  an  African  witch-doctor.  How  is  all  this  to  be  done? 
How?  we  ask.  All  I  hear  are  fresh  cries — louder,  more  grandilo¬ 
quent. 

*  •  ♦  *  » 

As  to  these  portentous  reforms  to  recast  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  consolidate  the  Empire,  I  do  not  venture  to  offer  an 
opinion.  A  Ijeague  of  Nations,  Federation,  Home  Rule  for  Ire¬ 
land,  Adult  Suffrage  (it  must  come  to  that).  Socialism  v.  Capital¬ 
ism — all  these  have  been  urged  by  very  eminent  statesmen  or  by 
leaders  of  powerful  parties.  I  will  not  declare  against  them.  I 
only  ask.  What  exactly  does  each  of  them  imply?  With  profound 
respect  for  the  Prime  Minister,  for  the  American  President,  and 
Viscount  Grey — all  of  whom  have  served  their  country  and  its 
cause  beyond  praise — none  of  them  have  yet  answered  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  those  raised  by  myself  and  by  Mr.  Firth  in  this  Review. 

G  2 
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Is  not  our  Alliance  a  real  League  of  Nations  now?  Can  there  be 
any  other  until  the  infernal  ambition  of  the  enemy  is  extinct  ?  Is 
the  League  to  control  armed  power  in  order  to  enforce  its  will? 
If  not,  it  is  the  impotent  Hague  Convention  over  again.  If  it 
has  armed  power,  is  not  that  the  prolonged  maintenance  of  huge 
armaments?  Who,  and  when,  is  to  decide  which  nations  are  to 
join,  and  in  what  proportion  of  votes  and  of  force?  And  are 
the  nations  to  be  stereotyped  as  they  stand — will  they  not  rise 

and  fall,  break  up,  and  re-group? 

*  *  *  m  * 

Take  the  pamphlet  of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary — a  perfectly 
“  correct”  but  anaemic  diplomatic  document.  His  conditions  for 
the  League  are  that  it  must  be  adopted  by  the  Executive  Heads 
of  States.  Who  are  they?  A  vote  one  night  in  the  Commons,  an 
election  in  America,  a  crisis  in  France,  may  change  them.  ‘‘  They 
must  lead — not  follow.”  Does  a  British  Prime  Minister  always 
lead,  and  never  follow?  Secondly,  says  Lord  Grey,  the  League 
will  limit  the  sovereignty  of  each  Power.  Well !  that  is  a  for¬ 
midable  demand.  We  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  limitation, 
what  amount  of  limitation  would  be  involved?  Also,  would  our 
own  empire,  and  all  parts  of  it,  accept  such  outside  authority  ; 
would  America,  would  France — to  say  nothing  of  Kussia — or  the 
enemy  Monarchs?  In  any  case,  the  League  must  crush  all  re¬ 
calcitrant  or  ”  conscientious  ”  members  with  all  their  force — 
”  economic,  military,  or  naval.”  Well !  but  this  is  the  World-War 
back  again,  in  its  most  awful  and  endless  form.  Alas!  the  Lord 
of  Fallodon,  whom  we  all  honour  and  trust,  has  not  used  well  his 
well-earned  rest.  He  has  not  gauged  deep  enough  the  seas  of 
trouble  around  us ;  he  has  not  shown  us  how  to  land  the  German 
sword-fish  ;  he  has  only  added  to  the  vague  and  empty  cries  which 
resound  in  the  air — to  which  Echo  answers  :  Where,  oh  !  where? — 
and  how? 

***** 

Surely  a  condition  that  must  precede  any  League  of  Nations — 
indeed,  any  permanent  peace — has  been  strangely  forgotten.  The 
intercoui’se  of  nations  until  this  w’ar  has  always  been  based  upon 
what  used  to  be  known  as  International  Law.  But  International 
Law  is  dead — shattered — riddled  with  mockery  and  insult.  Our 
enemies,  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Bulgaria — of  late,  some  of 
the  de  facto  Governments  of  Russia,  or  of  countries  that  once 
made  up  Russia — have  violently,  systematically,  and  officially 
broken  and  even  denounced  the  most  sacred  rules  of  civilised  war. 
Sovereigns,  diplomatists,  legists,  speaking  for  some  200  millions 
of  men,  repudiate  with  ridicule  the  binding  force  of  these  ”  obso¬ 
lete  ”  fetters  on  mighty  races.  How  is  any  sort  of  common  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  possible  until  this  temper  is  cast  out  ?  Who 
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is  to  be  the  new  Grotius,  the  modern  Wheaton?  The  vast  edifice 
of  civilised  jurisprudence,  Built  up  with  centuries  of  thought,  has 
been  pulverised  like  the  Cathedral  of  Reims.  How  are  nations 
forest  whilst  half  Europe  glories  in  perfidy,  piracy,  and  murder? 
How  are  they  to  rebuild  the  vast  Code  of  Law,  of  which  the 
wreckage  drifts  on  every  sea,  on  every  shore,  on  half  the  cities 
and  houses  we  once  thought  safe  from  rank  savagery?  It  would 
be  as  vain  a  hope  to  rebuild  the  ancient  Code  as  to  restore  the 

sculptures  and  pictured  windows  of  Reims. 

♦  *  *  *  • 

Only  a  shallow  mind  can  dream  of  reviving  International  Law 
as  it  stood  in  1913.  Its  only  sources  were  treaties,  official  pro¬ 
nouncements,  and  the  books  of  eminent  jurists.  But  now  these 
are  a  confused  and  contradictory  mass,  and  some  men  who  once 
were  honoured  authorities  have  joined  in  destroying  the  accepted 
canons.  But  there  is  a  deeper  point  behind  all  this  which  is  so 
strangely  overlooked.  It  is  this.  The  new  elements  of  war  and 
the  altered  conditions  of  State  authority  have  really  made  much 
of  the  old  law  inapplicable  and  impossible.  Three  things  are 
new — air  warfare,  submarine  warfare,  and  the  entire  nation  in 
war  work.  The  enormous  range,  height,  and  incalculable  chances 
of  all  air  work  open  even  more  irfsoluble  problems  than  do  the 
extension  of  guns  and  explosives.  If  submarine  war  is  legitimate — 
and  how  is  it  to  be  stopped? — what  are  to  be  its  lawful  conditions? 
If  the  entire  nation — men  and  women  of  all  ages,  even  children — 
are  helping  on  war,  is  there  any  real  distinction  between  com¬ 
batants  and  noncombatants  left?  If  the  wffiole  population  is 
under  military  order,  and  every  Minister  is  practically  an  army 
chief,  and  every  “  board  ”  is  almost  a  court-martial,  is  there  any 
real  difference  between  a  soldier  and  a  civilian  ?  The  enemy  have 
solved  all  these  questions  with  their  own  brutal  arrogance ;  and 
we  have  been  forced  too  often  to  follow  their  cruel  lead.  But  can 

we  in  reason  say  that  the  old  rules  need  no  kind  of  amendment  ? 

***** 

Think  of  all  the  intricate  rules  as  to  “  civilian  population,”  as 
to  “  prisoners  and  wounded,”  as  to  the  use  of  ‘‘  poisons,”  “  em¬ 
bargo,”  ‘‘  blockade,”  ”  confiscation,”  “  military  occupation,” 
“  requisitions,”  “  neutral  commerce,”  “  enemy  civilians,”  “  con¬ 
traband,”  and  all  the  mass  of  decisions  and  dicta  relating  to  these 
matters.  All  thq  old  rules  have  been  ruthlessly  defied  for  four 
years  as  obsolete  rubbish,  and  learned  arguments  by  diplomats 
and  jurists  have  been  piled  up  to  show  that  the  new  instruments 
and  conditicms  of  “  modern  ”  war  make  it  utterly  impossible  to 
observe  them.  We  very  indignantly  deny  this;  but  as  we  do 
not  observe  the  old  rules  consistently  now’  ourselves,  can  we  feel 
confident  that  no  new  modifications  are  needed?  If  so,  what  are 
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they?  Who  is  going  to  make  them?  Can  we  suppose  that  the 
Germans  at  the  fancied  Peace  Congress  are  going  placidly  to  return 
to  Vattel,  Bynkershoek,  and  the  judgments  of  British  Prize 
Courts?  “  How  can  we  see,  one  thousand  feet  up  in  the  air  Isay 
the  Germans],  which  is  a  school  or  a  hospital  and  which  is  a 
faetory  of  bombs?  And  if  we  kill  women — they  are  helping  to 
kill  our  men.”  And  ”  if  we  feed  badly  your  prisoners  it  is  because 
you  are  starving  our  women  and  children.”  What  is  to  be  the 
new  nile  as  to  “  retorsion  ”  or  ‘‘  reprisals  ”  ?  There  will  be  fifty 
such  knots  to  untie  before  the  world  has  agreed  to  a  Twentieth 
Century  International  Law. 

«  *  4F  « 

Before  we  can  frame  a  League  of  Nations  there  is  a  preliminary 
question  :  What  are  the  jrontivrs  of  nations — where  in  the  new 
maps  are  the  borders  of  Gennany,  of  Austria,  of  Turkey,  of 
Russia  ?  Do  we  realise  that  even  for  civil  purixises  and  in  jieace 
air  trans|X)rt,  submarine  transjxtrt  in  their  certain  expansion  will 
practically  neutralise  or  modify  all  national  frontiers,  especially 
those  of  coasts?  How  can  foreign  goods  or  persons  be  kept  out, 
customs  tariffs  levied  if  fleets  of  submarine  smugglers  can  dump 
tbeir  cargoes  on  any  unseen  spot  by  day  or  night?  Our  coast 
guard  can  watch  for  ships,  but  they  cannot  watch  for  submarines. 
Valuable  cargoes  of  small  bulk — watches,  tobacco,  spirits  can  be 
run  in  any  cove  by  night  from  submaiines  of  5,000  tons.  Persons, 
papers,  and  articles  prohibited  from  entering  any  country  can  be 
dropped  from  air-shi))s.  It  will  be  im[iossible  to  enforce  customs, 
police,  passjxirt,  or  any  other  frontier  regulation  when  practically 

frontiers  will  Have  ceased  to  exist. 

*  *  ♦  •  * 

Any  cargo  in  moderate  bulk  can  be  landed  from  invisible  boats,  . 
and  any  person  or  thing  can  be  suddenly  dropped  in  the  middle 
of  any  country  from  a  machine  which  is  practically  invisible  until 
the  moment  it  descends.  All  this  is  possible  in  settled  times  of 
peace  ;  much  more  in  the  time  of  bitter  estrangement  and  desperate 
competition  which  must  succeed  to  actual  fighting.  No  one  can 
foretell  the  |X)ssible  developments  of  aircraft  and  submarine  craft. 
For  merely  commercial  use,  where  neitlier  size  nor  speed  nor  de¬ 
fence  is  in  quesPion,  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  limit  to  their 
power.  In  that  case  /rout/Vrs  will  be  geographical  but  not  material 
boundaries.  Much  of  the  old  conditions  of  police, .revenue,  alienage 
and  even  of  military  guard  will  have  to  be  transformed.  The 
consequence  of  this  unforeseen,  unparalleled,  desperate  world- 
war  and  of  all  the  scientific  novelties  of  destruction,  transport, 
and  reaction  which  it  has  called  out  must  require  a  complete 
recasting  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  both  in  the  time  of  war  as  in 
that  of  peace,  for  our  old  books  are  useless.  The  Law  of  Nations 
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avowedly  rests  on  “  use  and  wont,”  the  ‘‘j)ractice  ”  of  civilised 
nations.  Half  the  civilised  nations  are  decivilised,  their  “  prac¬ 
tice  ”  has  become  barbarous,  and  we  are  forced  to  imitate  much 
of  their  “  practice,”  Need  we  lay  down  the  law'  as  to  the  League 
oT  Nations  until  we  see  our  way  to  a  new'  Law  of  Nations — which 

nearly  all  nations  have  now  torn  uj)? 

*••*** 

‘\nd  now  as  to  Federation,  which  many  eminent  statesmen 
favour,  quite  suddenly,  as  a  solution  of  the  Home  Rule  imbroglio. 
What  in  practical  form  do  they  mean?  F’ederation  means  the 
combination  of  national  units  previously  separated  or  hostile. 
Home  Rule  in  any  form  means  secerance  of  units  previously 
joined — in  its  more  extreme  form  at  [)resent  in  Ireland  it  means 
separation,  antagonism.  When  the  German  Empire  was  formed 
in  1871  it  became  a  Federation  of  States  previously  more  or  less 
inde|>endent.  When  Norway  and  Sweden  parted.  Home  Rule 
expanded  into  separation,  as  it  has  done  to-day  in  Finland.  But 
if  we  are  to  have  Home  Rule  all  round  and  four  new  Parliaments 
under  four  elaborate  Acts,  what  is  to  he  the  place  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament?  What  is  to  be  the  brand-new  British  Constitution? 
Who  is  to  reduce  to  icrittcn  words_  the  my.steries  and  traditions 
of  the  Privy  Council?  Who  will  draft  in  clauses  the  rights, 
powers,  ]>rcrogatives  of  the  British  Crown?  Would  any  be 
left?  Would  they  hear  to  be  stated? 

m  ^  m  * 

Then  as  to  the  abysmal  problem  of  exchang'ng  Capitalism  for 
Socialism,  as  to  Conscription  of  Wealth,  as  to  Labour  becoming 
its  own  employer,  its  own  mana-ger,  its  own  paymaster — I  have 
heard  no  answer  to  my  questions.  How  are  the  workmen  to 
obtain  the  intricate  expert  knowledge  required  to  direct  modern 
industry?  How  can  the  business  of  trade  be  carried  on  if  it  has  to 
be  .settled  by  public  meeting?  How  will  Labour  be  in  control 
unless  it  is  allowed  to  know  what  is  being  done?  Who  is  to  find 
the  funds  if  Parliament  (that  is,  twenty  millions  of  men  and 
women  electors)  are  to  determine  their  own  wages?  If  the  State 
has  to  meet  expenditure  so  enormously  increased  how  is  the 
revenue  to  be  raised?  How  can  wealth  be  conscribed  unless  by 
repudiating  payment  of  the  National  Debt?  To  repudiate  it,  or 
even  to  reduce  the  interest  on  it,  is  to  destroy  credit.  But  wealth 
means  credit. 

m  *  *  *  * 

Wealth  means  that  which  is  owed  under  contract.  If  the  car¬ 
dinal  national  credit  is  destroyed  by  repudiating  loans,  wealth  dis¬ 
appears.  Estates  mean  w'hat  tenants  are  required  to  pay.  Shares 
are  the  dividend  that  companies  contract  to  pay.  Luxuries  are 
produced  because  rich  men  will  buy  them.  But  shatter  credit  by 
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ceasing  to  enforce  contracts  and  wealth  disappears.  The  things 
that  wealthy  owners  possess  if  all  seized  at  once  become  like 
wasted  Russian  estates,  useless  to  the  Socialist  captors  until  an 
immense  amount  of  Capital  ard  Labour  has  been  expended  on 
them.  Social  convulsion  annihilates  xceaHh — meaning  w'hat  is 
ow’^ed  under  contract.  Nothing  is  left  but  bare  tracts  of  land,  in¬ 
solvent  companies,  worthless  title  deeds,  and  useless  articles  of 

pleasure — yachts,  pictures,  hot-houses,  and  jew'els. 

***** 

Some  suppose  that  the  hideous  collapse  of  Bolshevism  w’ill  cure 
our  men  of  Socialism.  I  do  not  think  so.  All  our  best  Labour 
leaders,  and  the  sane  mass  of  our  workmen,  look  with  disgust 
on  the  crimes  and  anarchy  in  Russia.  They  still  believe  and  hope 
that  Socialism  in  Britain  will  avoid  such  folly,  .such  disasters.  The 
tremendous  story  of  the  Revolution,  like  that  of  1789,  overshadows 
its  failures.  The  sudden  overthrow  of  a  Tsar,  absolute  ruler  over 
150  millions  of  subjects,  and  that  by  an  almost  s}X)ntaneous  up¬ 
heaval  without  war,  the  spoliation  of  100,000  tyrannous  nobles, 
tbe  ruin  of  capitalism,  and  the  abject  panic  of  bourgeois  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  officials — all  this  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  man — 
has  sent  through  the*  proletariat  of  the  world  a  thrill,  a  hope,  an 
inspiration  far  wider  and  deeper  than  the  French  uprising  of 
1789. 

♦  #  *  ♦  ♦ 

To  know  what  is  the  fate  of  a  land  which  falls  into  the  claws 

of  the  Hun  one  may  read  the  ghastly  story  in  Mrs.  Will  Gordon’s 
new  book  on  Roumania.*  The  author  of  a  Woman  in  the  Balkans 
and  of  other  w’orks  has  long  been  an  ardent  traveller  and  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Court,  the  literature,  and  the  people 
of  that  picturesque  and  legendary  land.  The  first  part  of  her 
volume  gives  an  interesting  account,  of  the  beauty  and  rare  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  with  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  its  foun¬ 
dation  as  a  Roman  province  by  Trajan  in  the  second  century  a.d. 
down  to  the  war  and  the  reign  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Hohenzollem 
and  Queen  Marie,  daughter  of  our  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  mountains  and  then  of  the  great  plain,  with  the  quaint 
contrast  of  peasant  homes  and  Bucharest  elegance  is  a  fascinating 
tale  of  a  gay  and  graceful  race.  Then  in  the  second  part  comes  the 
awful  crash  which  the  Kaiser’s  ferocity  vented  upon  all  this  beauty, 
peace,  and  charm.  The  story  of  the  bleeding  to  death  of  this 
fair  land  and  of  the  tearing  out  of  its  vitals  by  the  Prussian  vul¬ 
ture  is  one  long  thrill  of  horror  such  as  must  stir  the  cold  blood  in 
the  dull  veins  of  the  most  caitiff  pacifist  amongst  us. 

(1)  Roumania — YeMtTday  and  To-da;i,  by  Mrs.  Will  Gordon,  F.R.G.S.,  with 
an  introduction  and  two  chapters  by  H.M.  the  Qiieen  of  Roumania,  and  illus¬ 
trations.  8vo.  John  Lane.  1918. 
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A  special  grace  is  given  to  the  book  by  the  truly  pathetic  chap¬ 
ters  contributed  by  Queen  Marie,  who  also  sends  some  admirable 
photographs.  A  second  Queen  of  Eoumania  now  proves  herself 
to  have  a  lyric  soul  of  her  own  and  a  poet’s  sympathy  with  the 
life  of  the  people.  This  beautiful  woman,  this  heroic  leader  of 
her  crushed  soldiers,  this  mother  in  her  agony  of  grief,  has  poured 
out  her  heart  in  cries  that  might  have  been  wrung  from  Leon 
Tolstoy  in  his  Peace  and  War.  Grand-daughter  at  once  of  our 
Victoria  and  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  II.,  Queen  Marie  seems  to 
blend  our  English  grasp  on  truth,  good  faith,  and  justice  with  the 
Russian  passion  of  pity,  grief,  vision,  and  hope.  No  royal  man 
or  woman,  no  one  of  such  high  race  and  place  of  trust  has  ever 
touched  notes  of  a  broken  heart  so  deep  and  so  rich  with  the 
music  of  inspiration.  Queen  Marie,  as  well'  as  her  friend,  the 
authoress,  deserve  the  grateful  thanks  of  Briton  and  of  Rouman, 
for  whom  both  have  worked  and  wept. 

*  »  •  *  * 

The  Romanes  Lecture  at  Oxford  is  a  joy  to  all  Victorians  who 
have  suffered  from  Early  Georgian  ribaldry,  with  cries  of :  “  Go 
up,  ye  Baldheads !  ”  Mr.  .Asquith,  who  is  at  once  Victorian, 
Edwardian,  and  Georgian,  has  deftly  hit  off  the  characters  of 
the  Victorian  Age  with  that  sure  touch  which  Jowett,  they  say, 
saw  as  “  the  rare  good  sense  that  amounts  to  genius.”  It  is 
delightful  to  have  the  master  described  by  his  pupil  as  having  that 
peculiar  mixture  ”  of  w’orldly  and  unworldly  wisdom.”  As  one 
who  knew  most  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Lecture  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  portraits.  I  resided  in  Oxford 
from  1849  to  1855 — Jowett  and  Pattison  were  the  examiners  for 
my  Degree ;  I  was  ten  years  junior  to  Matthew’  .Arnold  (whom 
Swinburne  used  to  call  “  David,  the  son  of  Goliath  ”) ;  and  John 
Morley  came  half  way  between  myself  and  Mr.  Asquith  in  1870. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Victorians,  they  did  things,  they 
saw  things,  they  left  things.  By  the  terms  of  the  Romanes  Trust 
the  lecturer  was  limited  to  literature  and  science.  But  politics 
and  theology,  as  Mr.  Asquith  justly  points  out,  absorbed  so  much 
of  the  energies  of  the  Victorians  that  it  will  prove  the  most 
copious  material  for  the  future  historian.  Would  that  some  new' 
benefactor  to  Alma  Mater  would  found  a  Lecture  for  these  tw’o 
dominant  subjects  of  thought.  Surely  Oxford  has  had  something 
to  do  and  to  say  in  politics  and  in  theology  w  ithin  the  last  hundred 
years.  Alas  !  perhaps  these  burning  topics  might  kindle  a  fire  that 
would  lay  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  in  ashes. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  :  THE  LATEST 

PHASE. 

“The  war  might  have  begun  from  various  causes  and  on  many  pretexts  on 
the  part  of  Germany,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  Ix'gan  by  reason  of  the  Kastern 
Question  being  reopened." — Paul  Milyoukov. 

“  The  war  comes  from  the  East;  the  war  is  waged  for  the  East;  tlie  war  will 
be  decided  in  the  East.” — Ernest  Jackh  in  Deutnchc  Polifik  (Dec.  2‘2,lhlt)). 
(Quoted  in  the  New  Europe,  Eeb.  8,  1917.) 

Of  the  two  texts  prefixed  to  this  paper,  the  first  comes  irom 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Russian  statesmen,  the  second 
from  that  of  an  eminent  German  publicist.  Whether  the  present 
war  will  be  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  the  West  or  of  the  East 
IS  a  question  on  which  the  present  writer  is  not  competent  to 
form — nor  even  to  express — an  opinion.  For  the  rest,  I  concur 
in  the  judgment  at  which  Dr.  Jiickh  and  the  late  Foreign  Secretary 
of  Russia  have  severally  arrived.  The  origins  of  the  war  are 
already  becoming  of  academic  interest ;  its  full  significance  is 
hardly,  perhaps,  as  yet  unfolded,  but  every  month  that  has  passed 
since  August,  1914,  has  tended  to  establish  the  conclusion — so 
brilliantly  maintained  by  M.  Andre  Cheradame  and  other 
students  of  Near  Eastern  politics — that  the  clue  to  the  riddle  of 
Hohenzollern  ambitions  must  be  sought  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  the  regions  of  which  the  Balkans  hold 
the  key. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  contributed  to  this  Rkview  a  series  of 
articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  Near  Eastern  Problem.  Since 
those  articles  were  ])ublished  the  situation  has  changed  with 
bewildering  rapidity,  and  it  may,  therefore,  serve  a  useful  purpose 
to  summarise  some  leading  features  of  the  change  and  attemid 
to  indicate  their  significance  in  relation  to  “  that  shifting,  in¬ 
tractable,  and  interwoven  tangle  of  conflicting  interests,  rival 
peoples,  and  antagonistic  faiths  that  is  veiled  under  the  easy  name 
of  the  Eastern  Question.”  AVhen  Mr.  John  (now  Ijord)  Morley 
coined  that  felicitous  phrase  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  even  he 
could  have  had  no  idea  that  within  so  brief  a  space  of  time  the 
dominant  factor  in  an  immemorial  but  kaleidoscopic  problem 
would  be  supplied  by  the  military  power  of  the  Hohenzollern. 
Lord  Morley  no  doubt  had  in  his  mind  the  anomalous  jX)sition  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  Europe — an  alien  substance  embedded  in 
the  living  flesh  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  an  in¬ 
vading  army  encamped  to-day  as  they  were  encamped  five 
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centuries  ago  on  European  soil,  but  never  really  striking  root  in 
it;  conquering,  taxing,  maltreating  their  Christian  subjects,  but 
contemptuously  committing  the  .sordid  details  of  government  and 
administration  to  the  despised  Greeks.  He  saw  the  conquered 
{)eoples — Slavs,  Greeks,  Bulgars  and  Rournans — long  submerged 
under  the  Ottoman  flood,  but  gradually  re-emerging  as  the 
waters  subsided.  He  saw  their  progress  encouraged,  now  by 
France  and  England,  now  by  Russia,  and  again  retarded  by  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  Great  Powers.  Above  all,  he  must  have 
seen  with  suspicion  and  mistrust  (unless  he  was  entirely  superior 
to  the  prepossessions  of  the  time)  the  steady  advance  of  Russia 
in  South-Eastern  Europe  :  her  tardy  access  to  the  Black  Sea ;  her 
gradual  encirclement  of  its  shores ;  her  constant  and  in  the  main 
successful  intervention  in  Balkan  politics ;  her  natural  ambition 
to  secure  the  command  of  the  narrow  straits  which  opened  for  her 
the  door  to  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  a  place  long 
denied  to  her,  among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  Not  until  the  Anglo- 
Franco-Russian  Alliance  had  been  cemented  by  comradeship  in 
arms  did  the  Western  Powers  acquiesce  in  the  dominant  am¬ 
bition  of  Russia  and  concede  to  her  a  jKjsition  of  primacy  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

But  by  that  time  it  was  no  longer  theirs  to  concede  or  to  with¬ 
hold.  What  neither  Lord  ^Nlorley  nor  any  other  publicist  could 
have  foreseen  thirty  years  ago  has  in  the  meantime  actually 
happened.  Hardly  was  the  Kaiser  William  II.  established  on 
the  German  throne  before  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  vacancy, 
diplomatic  and  commercial,  at  Constantinople.  That  vacancy  the 
Kaiser  detennined  to  fill. 

The  idea  of  German  penetration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
not  quite  novel.  As  far  back  as  1848  the  distinguished  economist 
Roscher  suggested  that  Asia  Minor  would  be  the  natural  |X)rtion 
of  Germany  in  any  partition  of  the  Sultan’s  inheritance.  In 
1886  Dr.  Anton  Sprenger,  the  orientalist,  published  a  pamphlet 
with  this  suggestive  title  :  Bahijlonien  das  reichste  Land  in  der 
Vorzeit  und  das  lohnendste  Kolonisationsjeld  fiir  die  Gegenwart. 
In  that  pamphlet  Sprenger  points  out  that  Asiatic  Turkey  “  offers 
the  most  magnificent  field  for  colonisation,”  and  that  if  Germany 
“  seizes  this  domain  before  the  Cossacks  lay  hold  on  it  she  will 
have  secured  the  best  share  in  the  partition  of  the  earth.”  But 
Bismarck  was  still  ruling  Germany,  and  Bismarck  was  wont,  with 
real  or  affected  contempt  for  the  |X)litics  of  the  Near  East,  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  never  took  “  the  trouble  even  to  open  the  mail-bag 
from  Constantinople  ”  and  to  pronounce  dogmatically  that  “  the 
whole  of  the  Balkans  was  not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single  Pome¬ 
ranian  Grenadier.”  Under  Bismarck’s  successor  millions  of  lives — 

a*2 
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German,  French,  British,  Russian,  Belgian,  Serbian,  Italian  and 
Roumanian — have  been  sacrificed  to  the  German  ambition  of 
dominating  the  Balkans. 

That  ambition  is  now  the  governing  factor  in  the  problem  of 
the  Near  East,  and,  in  the  brief  interval  since  my  last  contribu¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  Germany  has  made  a  notable  advance 
towards  its  realisation. 

Germany’s  success  has  been  powerfully  assisted  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  she  had  not  complete  control.  Of  those 
circumstances  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  I  say  advisedly  the  outbreak,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  is  not  yet.  The  publicist  who  ventures  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  contemporary  events  may  well  take  warning  from 
the  example  of  the  greatest  of  his  craft.  Burke’s  Reflectfons  upon 
the  French  Revolution  was  published  within  eighteen  months  of 
the  meeting  of  the  States  General ;  long  before  the  work  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  completed ;  long  before  the  fall  of  the 
Monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  Instinct  with 
the  genius  of  a  great  political  philosopher ;  packed  with  reflections 
of  permanent  validity ;  containing,  moreover,  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  sagacious  predictions  ever  hazarded  by  a  commen¬ 
tator  upon  political  affairs,  the  treatise  was  manifestly  lacking 
in  detailed  knowledge  of  the  remoter  causes  which  had  produced 
the  outbreak,  so  deeply  deplored  and  so  passionately  denounced 
by  the  author.  Burke  w’as  biased,  too,  in  his  political  judgments 
by  over-sensitiveness  towards  the  unhappy  fate  of  individuals. 
As  Tom  Paine  said  :  “  He  pitied  the  plumage  but  forgot  the  dying 
bird.”  A  commentator  upon  recent  events  in  Russia  is  apt  to 
fall  into  a  similar  error — in  justifiable  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders ;  in  bitter  appreciation  of  the  lament¬ 
able  results  of  their  follies  and  crimes,  to  lose  a  sense  of  historical 
and  political  perspective.  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
mordant  criticism  passed  upon  Burke  by  Tom  Paine ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  repeat  Burke’s  immediate  error  without  the  compensating 
advantages  derivable  from  his  permanent  reflections.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  historian  may  without  risk  presume  to  appraise  the  im¬ 
mediate  results  of  the  repercussion  of  the  Russian  defeat  and  de¬ 
fection  upon  the  situation  in  the  Near  East. 

Those  results  are  manifest.  Russian  history  has  gone  back 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  patient  labours  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  II.,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  the  first 
Alexander  and  the  first  Nicholas,  have  gone  for  naught.  The 
crowned  protector  of  the  Greek  Christians  has  lost  his  crown.  The 
head  of  the  Slav  family  of  nations  is  disinherited  and  in  exile.  The 
windows  opened  by  Peter  and  Catherine  upon  the  Baltic  and  the 
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Blac'k  Sea  have  been  closed.  Russia  is  as  completely  cut  off  from 
all  access  to  European  waters  (save  by  the  north)  as  she  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  fruits  of  a  long 
series  of  successful  treaties  concluded  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte — Kutchuck-Kainardji,  Jassy,  Bucharest,  Adrianople,  and 
Unkiar  Skelessi — have  been  at  a  stroke  cancelled.  The  influence 
of  Russia  at  Constantinople,  gradually  acquired  partly  by  successful 
war,  partly  by  patient  diplomacy,  no  longer  counts.  The  Black 
Sea,  down  to  1774  a  Turkish  lake,  then  (except  between  1856 
and  1871)  a  Russian  lake,  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
German  lake. 

These  are  broad  generalities.  The  Near  Eastern  situation 
deserves  to  be  examined  in  something  more  of  detail.  There  can 
no  longer  be  any  obscurity  as  to  the  governing  motive  by  which 
the  action  of  Germany  in  1914  was  inspired.  The  chastisement, 
indeed  the  annihilation  of  Serbia  was  not  merely  the  occasion 
but  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  war.  An  independent  Serbia, 
still  more  a  Serbia  fortified  by  the  adhesion  of  its  co-nationals 
and  expanded  into  Jirgo-Slavia,  barred  the  path  of  Habsburg 
ambitions  towards  Salonica,  and  blocked  Germany’s  access  to 
Constantinople.  Belgrade  held  the  key  to  the  position,  and  the 
key  must  be  in  German  pockets.  Only  the  Jugo-Slavs  stood 
between  the  Central  Empires  and  the  realisation  of  their  dream  of 
a  Mittel-Europa  stretching  from  Hamburg  to  Constantinople  and 
opening  to  the  Power  which  dominated  Constantinople  almost 
boundless  potentialities  of  penetration  and  expansion  in  the 
Middle  East.  But  behind  the  Jugo-Slavs  stood  Russia;  Russia, 
therefore,  must,  as  a  military  Power,  be  destroyed.  That  object 
has  been,  for  the  time  being,  achieved  :  Russia  has  ceased  to  count 
—and,  indeed,  for  the  time  being  to  exist.  Serbia  had  already 
been  annihilated  :  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  the  obsequious  vassals 
of  Germany.  Two  other  Balkan  Powers  remained — on  the  two 
flanks  of  Germany  advancing  towards  Constantinople  lay  Rou- 
mania  and  Greece.  The  policy  of  the  Entente  towards  the  latter 
State  has  lately  been  subjected  to  a  close  and  scathing  analysis  by 
a  brilliant  French  WTiter,  Monsieur  A.  Gauvin.^  For  nearly  three 
years  after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  dynastic  leanings  of  King 
Constantine  combined  with  the  inept  diplomacy  of  the  Entente 
Powers  to  remove  any  danger  to  Germany  from  the  side  of 
Greece.  In  1914  Greece  could  boast  a  statesman  who  in  courage 
and  clearsightedness  was  second  to  none  in  Europe  and  whose 
loyalty  to  the  Allies  was  equalled  only  by  his  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  own  country.  The  eminent  qualities  of  M.  Venizelos 


(1)  Tj  Affaire  Grecque  (Paris,  1917). 
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were  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  pro-German  sympathies  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  incomprehensible  ix)licy  of  the  Allies. 

In  the  Greek  Affair  M.  Gauvin  finds  the  key  to  the  whole 
position  in  the  Near  East.  By  their  mishandling  of  that  aflair — 
such  is  the  main  contention  of  his  essay — the  Allies  gravely 
compromised  tlfe  interests  of  Greece  itself ;  they  precipitated  the 
destruction  of  Serbia;  they  paralysed  the  action,  at  a  most 
critical  moment,  of  Roumania ;  they  did  much  to  ensure  the 
immediate  hegemony  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkans,  and,  above  all, 
they  contributed,  through  Bulgarian  hegemony,  to  the  success  of 
German  arms  and  German  diplomacy  in  the  Near  East.  It  is 
a  powerful  indictment,  nor  can  it  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  Can¬ 
dour  compels  the  admission  that  we  know  as  yet  only  the  case 
for  the  prosecution.  Time  must  elapse  before  the  archives  of 
the  chancelleries  can  yield  their  secrets  to  the  historical  investi¬ 
gator.  When  all  is  known  much  may  be  forgiven  to  the  diploma¬ 
tists  of  the  Entente.  But  the  mere  recital  of  the  known  events 
does,  in  the  meantime,  appear  to  substantiate  a  prima  facie  charge 
of  weakness,  vacillation,  and  ineptitude.  As  to  the  obstacles 
which  impeded  the  diplomacy  of  the  Allies  at  Athens  we  may 
not  even  hazard  a  conjecture.  The  results,  however,  are  disas¬ 
trously  clear.  We  put  heart  into  our  enemies  and  discouraged 
our  friends.  In  the  quarrel  between  King  Constantine  and 
Venizelos  we  had  no  right  to  interfere,  but  the  King’s  violation 
of  the  Hellenic  Constitution  not  only  gave  to  the  Protecting 
Powers,  under  the  Treaty  of  1803,  a  clear  opportunity  :  it  im¬ 
posed  iqx)n  them  a  definite  duty.  They  missed  the  one  and  evaded 
the  other.  Messages  from  Berlin  exhorted  King  Constantine  to 
hold  on  until  the  German  armies  had  driven  the  Allies  into  the 
sea.  Consequently  the  King  was  always  playing  for  time ;  the 
procrastination  of  the  Allies  allowed  him  to  gain  it.  Meanwhile 
the  attitude  of  his  partisans  in  Athens  towards  the  Allies  grew 
daily  more  insolent  until,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1916, 
it  culminated  in  the  attack  upon  the  small  Franco-British  force 
which  Admiral  de  Fournet — wisely,  or,  as  some  think,  unwisely — 
landed  at  the  Piraeus. 

There  was,  indeed,  for  a  time  some  improvement  in  the  formal 
relations  between  Constantine  and  tbe  Protecting  Powers.  An 
ajxjlogy  for  the  outrage  of  December  lst-‘2nd  was  tendered  and 
accepted,  and  Constantine  withdrew  the  Greek  army  from  Thes¬ 
saly,  where  it  obviously  threatened  the  security  of  the  Allied 
force  in  Salonica.  Essentially,  however,  the  situation  was  an 
impossible  one.  Greece  was  rent  in  twain.  The  authority  of 
Venizelos  was  firmly  established  in  Salonica  ;  at  Athens  the  King’s 
l)Osition  was  apparently  unassailable. 
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Then  there  occurred  two  events  of  profound  and  far-reaching 
significance.  On  March  13th,  1917,  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
Russia ;  on  April  6th  the  United  States  of  America  entered  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  re]>ercussion  of  these  events 
was  felt  throughout  the  world  and  not  least  ix)werfully  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  On  May  1st  a  Congress  representative  of  the 
Hellenic  colonies  met  in  Paris,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in  Oreece,  and  called  upon  the 
Protecting  Powers — (Jreat  Britain,  France,  and  Russia — to  facili¬ 
tate  the  summoning  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  Athens  and  to 
recognise  the  Republic  which  such  an  Assembly  would  assuredly 
proclaim.  A  few  days  later  the  “National  Government”  at 
Salonica  demanded  the  immediate  deposition  of  King  Constan¬ 
tine. 

At  last  the  Allies  made  up  their  minds  to  tardy  but  energetic 
action.  On  June  11th  King  Constantine  was  required  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  second  son,  Alexander,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
wasde|X)rted  with  his  Queen  and  the  Crown  Prince  to  Switzerland. 
The  young  King  Alexander,  after  a  futile  manifestation  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  was  taught  his  Constitutional  position  ;  he  was  required 
to  dismiss  M.  Zaimis  and  to  recall  M.  Venizelos,  under  whose 
strong,  sagacious,  and  statesmanlike  guidance  Greece  has  once 
again  regained  her  unity.  A  few  days  after  the  return  of  Venizelos 
to  Athens  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  broke  off  relations  with  the 
Central  Empires  (June  •27th,  1917)  and  definitely  took  its  place 
in  the  Grand  Alliance. 

Whether,  and  if  so  how  far,  the  stiffening  attitude  of  the 
Western  Powers  towards  Constantine  was  attributable  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Tsardom  :  how  far  to  a  fresh  infusion  of  democratic 
fervour  supplied  by  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  ;  are  questions 
which  it  is  natural  to  ask,  but  impossible,  as  yet,  to  answer.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain  :  these  events,  so  momentous,  so  nearly 
simultaneous,  could  not  fail  to  have  affected  profoundly  both  the 
diplomatic  and  the  military  situation. 

With  the  terms  of  the  peace  im[X)sed  by  Germany  iqwm  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks  this  article  is  not  concerned ;  nor  with  the 
“  independence  ”  of  Finland,  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  restoration  of  a  mutilated  Poland.  But  the  treaty 
dictated  to  the  Ukraine  on  February  9th,  1918,  touches  very 
closely  the  problem  of  the  Near  East;  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
which  Roumania  was  compelled  to  sign  on  May  7th,  is,  in  the 
same  connection,  even  more  significant.  ’ 

The  lot  of  Roumania  is,  indeed,  a  pitiable  one.  In  Roumania  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  was,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war,  sharply  divided. 
The  sympathies  of  King  Carol  drew  him,  not  unnaturally,  towards 
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his  Hohenzollern  kinsmen;  his  old  friend  and  confidant,  Deme¬ 
trius  Sturdza,  inclined  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Monarchy  of  Eoumania  is,  however,  “  limited  ”  to  a  degree  not 
realised  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans.  Had  it  not  been  genuinely 
“  Constitutional  ”  Eoumania  would,  in  1914,  have  been  committed 
to  co-operation  with  the  Central  Empires.  Nor  was  the  choice 
of  sides,  quite  obviously  dictated  by  her  interests.  The  Habsburgs, 
it  is  true,  kept  a  tight  grip  upon  the  Eoumanians  of  Transylvania 
and  the  Bukovina ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Eussia  showed  no  dis¬ 
position  to  surrender  Bessarabia.  Eoumania  might  well,  therefore, 
hesitate  as  to  her  true  ix)licy.  But  in  October,  1914,  death  re¬ 
moved  the  two  strongest  German,  partisans  in  Eoumania  :  Deme¬ 
trius  Sturdza  and  King  Carol  himself.  Nevertheless,  for  nearly 
two  years  the  neutrality  formally  declared  by  Eoumania  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  scrupulously  maintained.  It  was  con¬ 
fidently  hoped  by  the  Entente  Powers  tbat  it  would  be  ended  in  the 
spring  of  1915.  Between  Eoumania  and  Italy  there  have  long 
been  intimate  relations,  founded  perhaps  upon  racial,  certainly 
uix)n  cultural  and  political  affinities.  It  was  expected,  therefore, 
that  Italy’s  entrance  into  the  war  would  be  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  Eoumania.  But  not  until  August,  1916,  was  the  expecta¬ 
tion  fulfilled.  In  this  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Eoumania  Monsieur 
Gauvin  finds,  more  suo,  yet  another  confirmation  of  the  ineptitude 
of  Allied  diplomacy.  It  may  be  so.  But  the  sequel  proved  that 
Eoumania  was  not  without  good  reasons  for  hesitation.  A  tran¬ 
sient  success  in  Transylvania  was  all  that  she  achieved  by  inter¬ 
vention.  Mackensen  invaded  the  Dobrudja  from  the  south  in 
September,  and  before  the  end  of  October  captured  the  rising 
seaport  of  Constanza.  Falkenhayn,  advancing  from  the  west, 
joined  hands  with  Mackensen  at  the  end  of  November,  and  on 
December  6th  the  German  armies  entered  Bucharest.  They  re¬ 
mained  in  occupation  of  Eoumanian  territory  up  to  the  line  of 
the  Sereth  throughout  the  year  1917,  and  gathered  from  the  con¬ 
quered  land  a  rich  harvest  of  grain.  Into  Moldavia,  whither  the 
Eoumanian  Government  had  retired,  the  Central  Empires  made  no 
attempt  to  penetrate,  being  content  to  await  events.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  their  patience  was  rewarded. 

The  military  collapse  of  Eussia  sealed  the  fate  of  Eoumania. 
King  Ferdinand’s  Government  had,  it  is  true,  attributed  their 
military  disasters  in  the  autumn  of  1916  to  the  supineness,  or 
something  worse,  of  their  Eussian  ally.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Eussia’s 
withdrawal  from  the  w’ar  put  Eoumania  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Central  Empires.  With  Serbia  annihilated,  Bulgaria  triumphant, 
and  the  narrow  straits  still  in  the  custody  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
no  succour  could  reach  her  from  any  of  the  Entente  Powers  save 
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Russia.  Perforce,  therefore,  Roumania  was  compelled  to  concur 
in  the  suspension  of  hostilities  to  which  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
and  the  Central  Empires  agreed  in  December,  1917.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  she  announced  that  though  she  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities 
she  w'ould  not  enter  into  peace  negotiations.  But  the  logic  of 
events  proved  irresistible.  On  February  9th  the  Central  Empires 
concluded  peace  with  the  Central  Rada  of  the  Ukraine,  one  of 
that  “  series  of  entities  which,”  in  Herr  von  Kiihlmann’s  words, 
‘‘  have  partly  attained  full  national  status  and  are  partly  develop¬ 
ing  towards  that  end.”*  That  peace  has  not  been  recognised  by 
the  Western  Powers.  To  recognise  it  would  mean  the  repudiation 
and  amputation  of  another  “  entity,”  now  in  the  grip  of  the 
Central  Empires — Poland.  But  the  lack  of  such  recognition  does 
not  disconcert  Germany.  The  occupation  of  Odessa  and  Sebastopol 
is  a  substantial  set-off  against  the  sentimental  claims  of  incipient 
nationalities. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  protest  issued  from  Paris  by  the 
Roumanians  in  exile  against  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (May  23rd). 
That  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  definitively  concluded  at  Bucharest 
on  May  7th,  should  be  humiliating  to  the  pride  and  deeply  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  material  interests  of  Roumania  was  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  inevitable.  A  large  proportion  of  her  territory  was  in  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  enemy ;  on  one  flank  was  Germany’s 
new  vassal  State,  the  Ukraine ;  on  the  other  Germany’s  devoted 
but  dependent  ally.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  Consequently 
Roumania,  deserted — and,  indeed,  actually  attacked — by  Russia, 
cut  off  from  all  possible  means  of  succour  from  her  Western  allies, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  terms  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  Central  Empires.  Those  terms  are  the  terms  of  a  conqueror 
sans  phrase ;  they  embody  in  its  extremest  form  the  principle  of 
vietis.  Bulgaria  has  already  regained  all  that  she  lost  of 
the  Dobrudja  in  1913,  with  a  considerable  additional  slice — in 
fact,  up  to  Trajan’s  wall ;  the  rest  of  that  province  is  for  the  present 
to  be  held  by  the  Central  allies  in  condominium.  If  Bulgaria 
behaves  wrell,  if  she  pays  her  debts  to  Germany  and  makes  the 
required  territorial  concessions  to  Germany’s  ally  the  Ottoman 
Sultan,  she  is  eventually  to  acquire  the  remainder  of  the  Dobrudja 
with  the  exception  of  a  corner  of  the  Danube  delta.  This  is  left 
to  Roumania,  who  is  to  retain  also  commercial  access  to  the  Black 
Sea  vid  Constanza.  Bulgaria,  meanwhile,  must  stand  on  her 
hind  legs  until  her  German  master  throws  the  rest  of  the  biscuits 
to  her.  Austria-Hungary,  disdaining  “  territorial  annexations,” 
obtains,  nevertheless,  a  substantial  ”  frontier  rectification  ”  de¬ 
manded  by  strategical  considerations,  a  rectification  which  will 

(1)  Speech  in  the  Reichstag,  June  24,  1918. 
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bring  her  to  the  foothills  on  the  Eastern  and  Southern  slopes  of 
the  Carpathians,  whence  she  will  have  Eoumania  completely  and 
|)ermanently  at  her  mercy.  The  economic  resources  of  Eoumania, 
and  in  particular  her  surplus  supplies  of  grain  and  oil,  are  to  he 
at  the  disposal  of  her  conquerors,  who  are  further  to  enjoy  rights 
of  military  transport  through  Moldavia  and  l^essarahia  to  Odessa. 
By  thus  providing  a  corridor  to  Odessa  and  Constanza  respectively 
Germany  will  command  two  of  the  most  im|K)rtant  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  will  secure  alternative  routes  to  the  Middle  East. 

“  Eoumania,”  as  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  lately  pointed  out,  ”  is  of 
great  importance  for  us  (Germans)  as  a  thoroughfare  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  ICast  in  general.”  Consequently  the  interests 
of  Danube  shipping  ‘‘  have  been  very  much  considered  in  the 
treaty.”  Moreover,  the  railway  questions  have  been  ”  adjusted 
in  the  most  comprehensive  way,”  notably  by  the  leasing  of  the 
Czernavoda-Constanza  railway  to  a  German  industrial  company  for 
a  long  term,  and  in  addition  “  an  exclusive  right  of  laying  cables 
on  the  Eoumanian  coast  has  been  acqiiired  until  1950.”  Thus, 
as  von  Kiihlmann  complacently  remarks,  Germany  has  “  secured 
the  possibilities  of  increased  use  of  the  Danube  route,  unrestricted 
traffic  on  the  railways,  and  assured  through  cable  and  telegraphic 
communication,”  not  to  mention  “  the  necessary  guarantees  both 
for  securing  the  fundamental  conditions  of  our  commercial  inter¬ 
course  for  long  years  to  come,  and  for  making  sure  that  the 
country  (Eoumania)  shall  deliver  such  cereals  and  other  natural 
products  and  oil  production  as  it  is  in  a  jiosition  to  give.”  Other 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  secure  to  the  Central  Em¬ 
pires  pretexts  for  perjx'tual  interference  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  what  remains  of  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Eoumania  and 
the  means  of  playing  off  race  against  race  and  creed  against  creed. 

In  view  of  the  cruel  terms  imjxised  by  this  Treaty  upon  Eou¬ 
mania  it  is  pathetic  to  recall  the  high  hopes  with  which  she  en¬ 
tered  the  war  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  hour  of  her  destiny, 
as  she  believed,  had  struck.  At  last  she  was  about  to  achieve  the 
ethnographical  unity  of  the  Eoumanian  race.  ‘‘  To-day  it  is 
given  us  to  assure  unshakably  and  in  its  fulness  the  work  momen¬ 
tarily  realised  by  Michael  the  Brave — the  union  of  the  Eoumanians 
on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians.”  Such  was  King  Ferdinand’s 
call  to  his  people  on  August  •27th,  1916.  To-day  Eoumania,  like 
Serbia,  and  with  less  hope  than  Serbia  of  succour  from  the 
Western  Powers,  lies  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  a  pitiless  con¬ 
queror. 

Disastrous  to  Eoumania,  destructive  of  her  economic  and 
political  independence,  deeply  humiliating  to  her  pride,  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  possesses  an  even  deeper  and  wider  significance.  It 
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is  proclaimed  and  accepted  in  Germany  as  “  a  model  of  the  peace 
to  be  imjxjsed  u|K)n  all  our  enemies.”  Those  enemies  will  neglect 
that  warning  only  at  their  peril.  Almost  incredible  in  its  insolence, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  seriously  meant.  Such  measure  as  Germany 
has  meted  out  to  Koumania  will  she  mete  out  to  all  who  similarly 
fall  into  her  power.  In  August,  1916,  Roumania,  taking  her 
courage  in  both  hands,  reached  a  momentous  decision.  Like 
her  Italian  kinsmen  in  1855  she  put  her  fate  to  the  touch  ;  and 
the  words  of  M.  Bratianu,  uttered  in  December,  1917,  recall  the 
famous  speech  delivered  by  Cavour  under  widely  different  circum- 
'  stances  in  1856  :  “  Whatever  our  sufferings  are  to-day  ...  we 
have  introduced  Roumania’s  just  cause  to  the  conscience  of 
Europe.”  The  Western  Allies  will  not  be  so  base  as  to  ignore 
the  introduction. 

Meanwhile  Germany  and  her  allies  remain — on  paper,  at  least — 
dominant  in  South-Phistern  Europe.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
features  in  the  situation  which  deserve  notice  and  which  if  closely 
examined  may  serve  to  correct  a  first  impression.  The  first  is 
that  the  interests  of  Germany  may  not  improbably  turn  out  to  be 
inconsistent  with  those  of  her  subordinate  allies.  A  clear  hint  of 
such  a  conflict  was  conveyed  in  von  Kiihlmann’s  recent  speech  in 
the  Reichstag  (June  ‘24th).  The  disappearance  of  the  Tsar’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  gave  rise,  as  he  justly  remarked,  “  to  a  whole  series  of 
questions  in  the  Caucasus.”  One  of  these  was  as  to  the  sphere  of 
influence  to  be  assigned  respectively  ^  i  tbe  Germans  and  the 
Turks.  The  Porto  obtained  a  promise  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty 
that  it  should  recover  the  districts  which  it  had  lost  in  1877-78  to 
the  Russians.  But  the  Porte,  having  got  much,  resolved  to  get 
more.  The  Turkish  army  “  for  reasons  of  safety”  (towards  such 
“  reasons  ”  von  Kiihlmann  ought  to  be  sympathetic)  ”  pushed  the 
left  wing  of  its  advancing  army  fairly  wide  into  regions  which 
indubitably,  according  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  could  not 
come  into  question  for  permanent  occupation  by  Turkey.”  The 
language  is  restrained  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  significant. 
Meanwhile  the  Turkish  advance  in  the  Caucasus  has,  we  are 
informed,  ”  been  stopped,”  while  General  von  Kries  has  been 
dispatched  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Tiflis  in  order  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  insight  into  the  situation  in  Georgia  itself,  and  the 
”  very  confused  situation  in  the  Caucasus.”  We  can  conjecture 
how’  the  confusion,  now  that  the  Turkish  advance  in  the  Caucasus 
has  been  arrested,  will  be  exploited  in  the  interests  of  the  Sultan’s 
exalted  but  exacting  patron. 

The  relations  of  Germany  and  the  Porte  are,  then,  somewhat 
uneasy  in  the  Caucasus.  Much  more  difficult  are  the  relations 
between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkans.  The  Tsar  Ferdi- 
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nand  is  by  no  means  content  with  that  portion  of  the  Dobrudja 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  already  assigned  to  him  under 
the  last  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  He  covets  the  whole  of  that  much- 
disputed  province.  But  he  is  not  to  get  it  until  he  has  satisfied 
the  Porte  in  Thrace.  This,  it  would  seem,  he  is  not  disposed  to 
do.  He  wants,  in  fact,  both  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it :  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  Dobrudja  as  well  as  Greek  Macedonia  without 
making  any  concessions  to  the  Porte  in  regard  to  the  Adrianople 
district.  While  the  Russian  army  was  in  the  field,  still  more 
when  Eoumania  joined  the  Entente,  Germany  had  little  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  her  vassals  in  the  Balkans.  With  Russia  and 
Roumania  both  hors  de  combat  the  respective  claims  of  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  begin  to  wear  a  less  reconcilable  aspect. 

At  the  same  time  Constantinople  itself  has,  owing  to  the  course 
of  events,  become  less  indispensable  to  the  satisfaction  of  German 
ambitions.  In  the  original  plan  the  alliance  with  the  Turks  was 
pivotal.  Ever  since  his  -accession  to  the  throne  the  Emperor 
William  has  been  looking  steadily  and  consistently  towards  Con¬ 
stantinople.  His  first  official  visit  to  a  European  Court  was  paid, 
in  1889,  to  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  In  circumstances  still 
more  significant  the  visit  was  repeated  in  1898.  The  hand  of  the 
Sultan,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Armenian  Christians,  was 
effusively  grasped  by  the  self-proclaimed  protector  of  the 
300,000,000  Moslems  who  owned  Abdul  Hamid  as  Khalif.  By 
means  of  his  alliance  with  the  Khalif  and  Sultan  the  Kaiser  hoyied 
to  cut  the  line  of  communications  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Eastern  Empire.  From  the  Bosphorus  he  could  threaten  Egypt 
and  the  Canal.  Constantinople  was  all-important  as  a  station  on 
the  trunk-line  between  Bremen  and  Basra.  Just  as  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  sea  Powers  of  Western  Europe  turned  the  flank  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India, 
so  in  the  twentieth  should  Germany  turn  the  flank  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  seas  by  the  construction  and  development  of  the  Bag¬ 
dad  railway. 

The  scheme  has  miscarried  at  both  points.  The  steady  advance 
from  the  shores  of  the  Canal  into  Palestine  has,  it  may  be  hoped, 
dissipated  all  immediate  danger  on  the  side  of  Egypt.  Sir  Stanley 
Maude’s  brilliant  campaign  in  Mesopotamia,  culminating  in  the 
retaking  of  Kut  and  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  has  shattered  the 
dream — a  dream  which  had  already  to  a  large  extent  materialised — 
of  an  all-German  route  from  Hamburg  rid  Bagdad  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  If,  despite  the  defection  of  Russia,  the  British  position  in 
Mesopotamia  be  strengthened  or  even  maintained,  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects — perhaps  the  leading  object — which  induced  Germany  to 
plunge  the  world  into  war  will  have  been  decisively  defeated.  No 
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words  can,  indeed,  adequately  measure  the  debt  which  the  British 
Empire  owes  to  the  labours  of  General  Allenby  and  General 
Maude  and  the  gallant  troops  they  have  been  privileged  to  com¬ 
mand. 

Yet  the  admission  must  be  made  that  the  menace  to  the  world- 
power  of  Britain  has  been  not  so  much  frustrated  as  diverted. 
The  terms  of  the  treaties  imposed  by  the  Central  Powers  upon 
Russia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Koumania  open  out  to  German  ambition 
fresh  and  unexpected  possibilities.  No  student  of  Near-Eastern 
politics  could  have  been  blind  to  the  danger  involved  in  the 
schemes,  so  skilfully  and  persistently  pursued  by  Germany  in 
.\sia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  during  flie  last  twenty  years.  But 
who  could  have  foreseen  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
German  advance  in  this  direction  had  been  blocked  by  the  success 
of  British  arms,  the  folly  and  pusillanimity  of  the  Russian  an¬ 
archists  would  offer  to  Germany  alternative  routes  to  the  Far 
East?  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Berlin  to  Bokhara  is  quite 
so  attractive  a  project  as  Berlin  to  Basra.  The  Trans- 
Caspian  line  is  neither  so  direct  nor  so  convenient  as  the  Bagdad- 
hahn,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  exas¬ 
perating  to  the  opponents  of  Germany  that  as  soon  as  the  earlier 
and  superior  project  had  been  defeated,  a  very  tolerable  alternative 
sliould  have  revealed  itself.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
route  vid  Kieff  and  Baku  runs  through  a  country  which  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rich  in  grain,  oil,  and  minerals.  Important  commer¬ 
cially,  the  route  is  not  less  important  strategically.  One  of  the 
stations  on  the  trunk  road  to  Bokhara  is  Merv,  whence  a  branch 
line  runs  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  The  menace  implied  in 
the  mention  of  these  names  cannot  prudently  be  ignored  :  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  a  line  of  communication  depending  for  its 
continuity  upon  the  goodwill  of  Poles,  Cossacks,  and  Armenians, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tribes  of  the  Trans-Caspian  provinces,  can 
hardly  be  described  as  comfortably  secure. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  another  route,  that  from  Berlin  to 
Vladivostok  vid  Petrograd  :  partly  because  it  lies  outside  the  im¬ 
mediate  scope  of  this  paper,  partly  because  it  may  reasonably  be 
hoped  that  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  line,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  of  the  intermediate  stations,  will  be  occupied 
by  allies  more  dependable  than  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  But 
these  matters  lie  on  the  lap  of  the  gods.  It  is  not,  however,  too 
soon  to  discern,  nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  emphasise,  the  repercussion 
of  the  Russian  revolution  and  of  her  military  collapse  upon  the 
development  of  the  immemorial  but  ever  changing  problem  of  the 
Near  East. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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Germany,  to  her  eventual  ruii,  has  achieved  the  imiricdiate  aims 
for  which  she  entered  u[)on  this  war.  Her  plans  have  not,  of 
course,  been  carried  out  exactly  as  she  intended,  or  as  rapidly; 
but  her  army  has  invaded  France,  pressing  on  to  the  River 
Marne;  she  has  Belgium  under  her  heel  and  is  seated,  more  or 
less  comfortably,  on  the  Belgian  coast ;  the  Serbians  and 
Montenegrins  have  been  evicted  from  their  territories;  Russia 
is,  the  Germans  hope,  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming  a  vassal  State — 
or,  rather,  a  series  of  vassal  States ;  a  German  |)eace  has  been 
forced  on  Roumania ;  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 
have  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  jx>litical  slavery.  The  German 
Army,  at  an  enormous  price  in  blood  and  treasure,  has  asserted 
its  ascendency  over  Central  Euroi)e — from  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  and  from  the  Marne  on 
the  west  far  into  Russia  on  the  east.  Yet  Germany  has  not  won  the 
war !  German  soldiers  profess  to  be  satisfied,  but  it  is  innx)ssible  to 
read  the  German  newspapers  without  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  Germans  generally,  including  the  Kaiser’s  Ministers,  are 
conscious  of  living  under  the  shadow  of  overwhelming  defeat. 
All  the  victories  of  the  engine  of  victory  have  proved  illusory.  The 
enemy  staked  everything — the  German  Empire,  its  vast  trade 
ramifications  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  its  mercantile  shipping, 
its  oversea  possessions,  its  growing  fleet,  its  prestige,  and  its 
alliances — on  the  German  Army ;  all  but  the  purblind  soldiers  are 
painfully  aware  thaf  that  instrument  has  failed.  Baron  von  Kiihl- 
mann  expressed  the  hidden  thoughts  of  millions  of  Germans  when 
he  declared  that  an  absolute  end  can  hardly  be  exj)ected  through 
purely  military  decisions.”  In  a  word,  the  late  Foreign  Secretary 
realised  months  ago  that  the  German  people  are  confronted 
with  ruin,  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  years  of  Prussia nism  which 
found  its  most  consummate  expression  in  the  German  Army. 
Germany  has  thrown  out  her  borders ;  she  has  terrorised  millions 
of  people  ;  she  has  stolen  vast  quantities  of  booty  ;  and  yet,  satiated 
with  ”  victories,”  she  confronts  the  world  to-day  weak,  morally 
and  materially. 

The  nation  which  planned  this  particular  war  for  over  a  genera¬ 
tion,  and  made  preparations  for  it  with  sedulous  care,  is  the  nation 
which  will  stand  out  in  the  background  of  this  all-consuming 
struggle  as  having  committed  the  worst  initial  oversight,  involving. 
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consequentially,  a  series  of  cumulative  errors.  There  is  a  fatality 
about  the  conduct  of  war  :  one  mistake  breeds  other  mistakes ; 
the  su|>reme  commander  may  quickly  realise  where  and  when 
he  has  gone  wrong,  but  so  swift  is  the  movement  of  events  that 
as  a  rule  he  cannot  retrieve  even  the  immediate  past ;  he  flounders 
on  in  blind  rage,  struggling  desperately  from  time  to 
time  to  regain  his  strategic  freedom.  That  has  been 
the  experience  of  Ciermany.  She  boasted  that  she  {Assessed  a 
General  Staff  system,  applied  alike  to  Army  and  Navy,  which 
had  no  parallel  in  any  other  country ;  she  believed  that  she  pos¬ 
sessed  an  army  which  was  invincible  and  a  navy  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  seize  the  trident  from  British  hands ;  she  was  confident 
that  in  her  plans — military,  naval,  economic,  financial,  and  diplo¬ 
matic — provision  had  been  made  for  every  possible  mischance,  so 
that  it  might  be  remedied  at  once  before  it  could  affect  the  current 
of  events.  The  world  has  regarded  with  contempt  the  boast  of 
Leho'uf,  the  French  War  Minister  of  1870,  that  “  The  Army  is 
ready  jusquau  dernier  bouton  de  guetre."  What  sort  of  figure 
will  Germany  cut  in  the  annals  of  the  twentieth  century?  Will 
not  history  declare  that  a  more  confident,  vainglorious,  boastful 
man  of  destiny  never  walked  the  stage  than  the  German  Emperor? 
Will  it  not  add  that  never  was  a  man  of  destiny  so  flattered,  de¬ 
ceived,  and  misled  by  his  Ministers  and  hangers-on?  The  “  rat” 
system,  the  expectation  of  favours  to  come  from  the  Imperial 
hand,  contributed  to  the  undoing  of  Germany,  for  none  among 
the  Kaiser's  subjects,  from  the  learned  professors  of  history  in 
the  Universities  to  the  opi)ortunist  writers  in  a  carefully  regulated 
Ihress,  dared  raise  a  discordant  voice  as  from  millions  of  throats 
the  cry  ascended  to  heaven  :  Deutschland  iiber  alles !  There  was 
one  element  wanting  to  victory  and  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
point  out  the  oversight  to  the  Emj)eror  William  the  Second  as 
Bismarck  would  have  [minted  it  out  had  he  still  filled  the  jmsition 
of  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  Boon  recognised  that  there  were  wars 
and  wars — land  wars  of  a  limited  character  which  could  be  fought 
to  a  s[)eedy  end  by  armies,  and  other  wars  in  which  military  power 
would  stand  defeated  by  sea  power.  So  Bismarck,  possibly  the 
most  long-sighted,  astute,  and  unscrupulous  statesman  which  the 
nineteenth  century  produced,  when  he  decided  on  war  always 
assured  himself  that  the  arena  was  ready,  that  the  boundaries  of 
action  had  been  settled,  that  the  spectators,  reduced  to  a  suitable 
frame  of  mind,  had  been  comfortably  seated,  and  that  all  chance 
of  intervention  from  a  third  party  had  been  forestalled.  During 
his  long  period  of  office  as  Imperial  Chancellor  he  was  dominated 
by  one  fixed  purpose,  gaining  strength  from  the  past  history  of 
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the  German  people.  He  was  prepared  to  fight,  if  need  be,  any 
nation  in  Europe,  except  England,  and  he  never  fought  until  he 
was  convinced  that  England  would  remain  neutral.  Germany 
was  a  military  Power  and  England  a  naval  Power,  and  Bismarck, 
who  was  born  in  the  spring  of  the  year  which  was  to  witness 
Napoleon’s  downfall  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  realised  that  the 
sea  controls  the  land.  As  a  boy  he  had  heard  and  read  of  Na|x)- 
leon’s  career  until  at  length  as  Emperor  of  the  French  the  con¬ 
queror  ruled  practically  the  whole  of  Europe,  his  fiat  running  from 
Liibeck  and  Hamburg  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  down  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  and  from  the  English  Channel 
and  the  Atlantic  far  into  the  depths  of  Eussia.  Bismarck,  it 
may  be  assumed,  marked  the  tw'o  periods  in  the  career  of  the 
self-made  Emperor  of  France.  Napoleon  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  power  in  1810  and  1811,  and  in  1815  he  was  a  prisoner  on 
the  island  of  St.  Helena.  In  1809  he  had  annexed  Tuscany  and 
the  Papal  States  in  Italy  ;  in  1810  he  had  united  Holland  to  France 
on  his  brother  Louis’  resignation  of  the  throne,  and  took  to  himself 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  Bremen,  Liibeck,  and  Hamburg.  His  em¬ 
pire  extended  from  Denmark  to  Naples,  with  capitals  in  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Amsterdam,  and  had  a  total  population  of  over  forty 
millions.  His  influence  was  also  supreme  at  this  time  in  most  of 
Spain,  in  Switzerland,  and  over  all  Germany.^  He  had  imprisoned 
the  Pope  and  made  the  Emperors  of  Europe  his  subservient  in¬ 
struments  in  carrying  out  his  Continental  blockade  against  Eng¬ 
land.  What  the  submarine  has  been  in  our  day,  the  Decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan,  in  association  with  the  activities  of  the  Corsairs 
of  France,  were  in  Napoleon’s  day.  Bismarck  marked  well  the 
rise  of  Napoleon  as  the  military  despot  and  his  final  undoing  by 
the  slow'  working  of — what?  The  acid  of  sea  power.  Few  men 
learn  from  history,  but  Bismarck  was  an  exception.  From  the 
time  that  he  aspired  to  be  the  architect  of  the  German  Empire, 
in  the  autumn  of  1857,  he  made  it  his  fixed  purpose  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  world’s  greatest  sea  Power,  and  it  was  in 
virtue  of  that  determination  that  he  was  able  to  rear  the  German 
Empire  on  the  past  glories  of  France  and  Austria.  The  wars 
which  Germany  made  were  limited  wars,  Bismarck  setting  the 
stage  with  the  genius  of  some  great  stage  manager. 

In  the  light  of  the  events  of  the  past  four  years  Germany’s 
wars  of  1864,  1866,  and  1870-71  repay  study.  They  supply  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  political  insight,  carefully  regulated  cunning,  diplo¬ 
matic  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  history  of  the  great  Chancellor. 
He  came  to  power  at  a  moment  when  the  Crimean  War  had 
recently  ended,  the  Anglo-Persian  War  was  nearing  its  end,  our 
(1)  Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Sanderson). 
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second  China  War  was  in  progress,  and  it  was  still  uncertain 
what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  British 
people  were  preoccupied  in  other  affairs  than  those  of  the  European 
Continent.  In  succeeding  years  the  Russians  were  suppressing 
the  Polish  Rebellion,  the  British  were  again  busy  in  China,  the 
French  were  fighting  in  Cochin  China,  and  the  Spaniards  in 
Morocco.  Then  followed  the  War  of  Italian  Unification,  our  own 
New  Zealand  War,  the  American  Civil  War,  and  the  Franco- 
Mexican  campaign,  which  was  to  last  from  1862  to  1867,  while 
Russia  had  become  involved  in  operations  in  Central  Asia  which 
were  to  continue  intermittently  until  1881.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  pause  to  examine  Bismarck’s  influence  in  encouraging  diversions 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  Prussia’s  immediate  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  was  humiliated  in  Mexico,  that  the  rise  of  the  United 
Italy  was  a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  Austria,  and  that  successes  in 
Central  Asia  gave  Russian  policy  a  fresh  orientation.  The  trend  of 
world  events  tempted  Bismarck  to  embark  on  a  series  of  adventures 
which  promised  rich  rew’ards,  associated  with  comparatively  small 
risks.  He  was  assured  that  neither  England,  France,  nor  Russia, 
the  three  great  sea  Powders  of  that  period,  would  intervene  to 
check  him  in  pursuing  his  designs  with  the  military  instrument 
which  lay  ready  for  use. 

In  those  circumstances  Bismarck,  who  had  become  the  King 
of  Prussia’s  counsellor,  determined  that  the  time  had  come  to 
profit  by  the  military  reforms  which  Scharnhorst  ^  had  begun  in 
1814,  after  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  which  had  been 
completed  in  1820.  Scharnhorst’s  reforms  prescribed  a  general 
obligation  of  service  beginning  at  the  age  of  twenty,  with  three 
years  on  active  duty,  two  in  the  Reserve,  and  fourteen 
years  in  the  Landwehr.  Every  man’s  services,  theoretically,  were 
at  the  call  of  the  country  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fortieth  year. 
But  the  population  was  growing — it  increased  by  half  (12,000,000 
to  18,0(X),(X)0)  in  a  generation — and  estimates  were  only  taken  for 
a  peace  strength  of  130,000  men.  Consequently,  when  William  I. 
became  king  (in  1861)  about  23,000  of  the  63,000  annual  con¬ 
scripts  were  not  employed,  since  there  w’ere  no  cadres  to  which 
to  attach  them.  In  order  to  spread  military  duty  over  as  large 
a,  number  as  possible  it  had  become  the  practice  to  pass  on  re- 

(1)  Scharnhorst,  the  son  of  a  Hanoverian  farmer,  was  born  in  1755.  He 
served  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  1793,  but  at  40  years 
of  age  was  still  a  major.  But  his  military  writings  had  attracted  attention  and 
he  was  invited  to  join  the  Prussian  Army  and  became  attached  to  the  Berlin 
War  Academy,  where  Clausewitz  was  one  of  his  pupils.  He  was  seized  later 
on  Mrith  the  idea  of  founding  a  really  national  army  representing  the  whole 
available  manhood  of  Pnissia. 
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emits  from  the  active  line  to  the  Reserve  after  two  instead  of 
three  years  with  the  colours.  In  the  event  of  war  the  active  and 
Reserve  armies  would  fall  short  of  the  war  establishment  (400,0t)0) 
and  make  it  necessary  to  rely  u|X)n  the  Landwebr.  The  latter 
consisted  of  men  who  were  no  lonfjer  in  their  first  activity  and 
whose  summons  to  the  colours  would  inconvenience  their  families 
and  disturb  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country.  To  remedy 
these  deficiencies,  William  pioposed  to  make  use  of  conscript 
material  which  at  present  was  wasted,  and  to  obtain  the  credits 
necessary  to  incorporate  it  in  the  permanent  personnel  of  the 
.\rmy.  He  restored  the  period  of  service  with  the  colours  to  the 
legal  three  years,  and,  taking  63,000  as  the  strength  of  the  annual 
batch  of  conscripts,  obtained  an  active  army  of  nearly  200,000 
(189,000).  At  the  same  time  he  prolonged  service  in  the  Reser\'e 
from  two  to  four  years,  that  is,  to  the  conscript’s  twenty-seventh 
year.  The  extension  provided  aliout  250,0(X)  in  the  Reserve,  and 
with  the  active  army  nearly  5(X),000,  without  calling  on  the  Land- 
wehr  at  all.  William  was  able,  therefore,  to  release  a  man  from 
the  Ijandwehr  at  his  thirty-second  instead  of  his  fortieth  year. 
But  to  incorporate  the  new  material  into  the  establishment  it  was 
necessary  to  create  thirty-nine  new  infantry  and  ten  cavalry 
regiments,  involving  a  heavy  annual  increase  in  the  Army  esti¬ 
mates.^ 

In  May,  1860,  credits  were  demanded  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
enlarged  Army.  The  military  movement  was  initiated  In 
William  I.  while  still  Prince  Regent,  Bismarck  being  one  of  his 
chief  advisers.  When  the  Chamber  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
new  military  measures  Bismarck  was  summoned  to  the  post  of 
Minister-President,  proclaiming  himself  “A  Prussian  first  and  a 
German  afterwards.”  He  settled  himself  in  the  saddle,  assured 
that  by  one  means  or  another  he  would  obtain  the  army  which 
he  needed,  as  well  as  favourable  conditions  for  its  use.  The  power 
of  Austria  had  been  curbed,  the  prestige  of  France  broken,  and 
Russia  placed  in  leading-strings;  British  jxiliticians,  he  assumed, 
could  be  tricked  and  deceived  and  the  intervention  of  British 
sea  power  prevented  while  he  was  using  the  enlarged  and  perfected 
military  machine  of  Prussia.  Bismarck  was  right  in  his  forecast 
of  German  policy,  as  events  were  to  show. 

The  secret  of  Germany’s  three  successes  is  to  be  found  rot  so 
much  in  the  size  or  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  Army,  or  in  the  ])er- 
fection  of  the  Prussian  military  staff  system,  as  in  the  success  with 
which  Bismarck  by  fair  and  cunning  words  spiked  the  guns  of 
the  fleet  which  had  won  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar.  He  discouraged  German  naval  enthusiasts  and  he 

(1)  A  Short  IJistori/  of  Europe  (Terry) 
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poured  cold  water  on  the  colonial  expansionists,  because  he  realised 
that  the  creation  of  a  German  Fleet  of  the  first  class  and  the 
founding  of  a  German  oversea  empire  would  arouse  British  an¬ 
tagonism  before  he  was  ready  to  meet  it  and  defeat  it.  Bismarck 
possessed  a  methodical  mind,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  had 
planned  the  sequence  of  events.  His  first  aim  was  to  make 
Prussia  supreme  in  Germany ;  his  second  to  make  the  German 
Empire  supreme  in  Fiurope ;  and  if  he  had  lived — if  his  span  of 
life  could  have  been  extended  another  thirty  or  forty  years — it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  would  have  expanded  the  German  Fleet 
and  then,  with  adroit  hand,  moulded  events  so  as  to  enable  Ger¬ 
many  single-handed  to  compete  for  the  trident  against  the  Power 
which  since  1805  had  ruled  the  seas. 

The  histories  of  nations  contain  no  more  consummate  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  successful  co-operation  of  diplomacy  and  military  power 
than  are  furnished  by  the  three  wars  Germany  planned  in  the 
'sixties  and  carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  a  matter  of  seven 
years.  She  was  able  to  fight  Denmark  with  a  ringed  fence  around 
the  three  combatants — Prussia  and  her  dupe  .Austria  on  the  one 
hand  and  Denmark  on  the  other.  Some  years  later  Bismarck 
remarked  :  “  When  I  was  made  a  Prince  the  King  insisted  on 
putting  Alsace-Lorraine  into  my  coat  of  arms.  But  I  would  much 
rather  have  had  Schleswig-Holstein,  for  that  is  the  campaign, 
politically  speaking,  of  which  I  am  proudest.”  It  was 
Bismarck’s  greatest  triumph.  By  the  use  of  military  power 
he  obtained  for  Prussia — at  a  slight  cost,  for  the  war  was  short 
and  cheap  in  casualties  and  treasure — the  bases  upon  which  the 
future  fleet  was  to  be  created.  He  achieved  his  purpose  without 
incurring  the  animosity  of  England,  the  one  Power  which  should 
have  intervened  with  its  whole  strength  to  prevent  this  consum¬ 
mation,  apart  from  sentimental  reasons  created  by  the  marriage 
a  few  months  before  of  a  Danish  Princess — Queen  Alexandra — 
to  the  future  sovereign  of  the  British  Empire,  essentially  maritime 
in  its  character. 

The  success  in  Denmark  placed  in  Bismarck’s  hands  the  opjwr- 
turiity  of  encompassing  the  final  downfall  of  Austria  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  Power  in  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The  lightning  cam¬ 
paign  against  Denmark  was  followed  by  the  Seven  Weeks’  War 
against  Austria,  one  battle,  fought  at  Koniggratz,  settling  the 
issue.  This  battle  carried  Bismarck  a  stage  further  on  the  path 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  and  for  Prussia.  As  he  had 
made  England  his  tool  in  the  Danish  War,  securing  her  neutrality, 
so  in  the  conflict  against  Austria  Italy  obeyed  his  bidding,  and  as 
a  reward  for  her  co-operation  with  200,000  troops  received  Venetia. 
But  the  prize  fell  to  Prussia.  By  military  power  she  forced 
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Austria  out  of  the  German  Confederation  ;  she  obtained  Schleswig-  I  * 
Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfurt;  she  n 
secured  an  indemnity  of  £3,000,000.  j j 

Prussia  by  military  power,  unhampered  by  sea  power,  had  thus  ! 
been  set  at  the  head  of  the  German  States.  Bismarck  had  ad-  l  i 
vanced  another  stage  on  his  path  of  conquest.  He  then  proceeded  ^ 

to  set  the  stage  once  more  for  a  new  act  and  again  his  main  1 

preoccupation  was  to  take  every  precaution  against .  the  inter-  j  | 
vention  of  sea  {xjwer.  Italy  was  digesting  her  new  territory, 
so  she  could  be  discounted.  The  means  which  Bismarck  adopted  ]! 

to  poison  British  public  opinion  against  France  and  to  ward  off  [ 

any  possibility  of  intervention  by  the  other  sea  Power — Russia —  j 

are  familiar.  Before  war  was  declared  the  arena  had  been  marked  1 

off  by  the  strongest  ropes  which  diplomacy  could  weave.  The  i 

German  military  machine  worked  with  swiftness  and  precision.  | 

On  July  19th ,  1870,  war  was  declared ,  and  byJanuary  28th ,  1 871 ,  the  1 

struggle  was  virtually  over  and  France  lay  powerless  at  the  mercy  | 

of  the  Germans.  She  was  comj>elled  to  cede  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
and  pay  an  indemnity  of  £200,000,000.  At  Versailles,  on  January  1 
18th,  1871,  as  the  crowding  humiliation — not  only  of  France, 
but  of  Austria,  Denmark,  and  Italy — the  German  Empire  was  I 

proclaimed  and  William  the  First,  King  of  Prussia,  became  also  i 

German  Emperor.  The  plans  of  the  war  had  been  worked  out  1 

in  every  detail ;  the  mobilisation  proved  a  triumph  of  organisation ;  i 

the  efficiency  of  the  Army  w^as  demonstrated  ;  and  by  rapid  action  i 

land-power  asserted  itself  before  sea-power  could  intervene,  and  j 

Germany  became  the  dominant  Power  on  the  Continent.  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  course  Bismarck  would  have  taken  i 

in  shaping  German  policy  if  he  had  not  been  deposed  by  William  | 

the  Second  after  the  latter’s  accession  to  power  in  1888.  But  during  j 

the  seventeen  years  which  followed  upon  the  Franco-Prussian  War  1 

he  sedulously  cultivated  the  three  great  sea  Powers  of  Europe —  S 

England,  Italy,  and  Russia — using  the  British  and  Italian  Fleets  j! 

to  check  the  Fleet  of  France.  He  had  succeeded  in  creating  j| 

the  German  Empire  by  insuring  against  the  intervention  of  naval 
force.  So  long  as  he  remained  in  power  his  main  preoccupation 
was  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  three  maritime 
nations  whose  neutrality  or  assistance  had  facilitated  the  con¬ 
summation  of  his  ambition.  He  professed  himself  anxious  from 
time  to  time  to  conclude  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  made  it  clear  in  all  his  public  declarations  that  he  was 
determined,  as  a  matter  at  any  rate  of  immediate  policy,  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  the  Power  which  possessed  the  supreme  fleet. 

Under  the  pressure  of  an  incipient  Pan-German  movement, 
which  he  discouraged  publicly,  w’hatever  may  have  been  his 
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hidden  thoughts,  and  whatever  intrigues  may  have  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  behind  the  scenes,  Germany  adopted  a  modest  colonial 
policy  in  1884,  and  at  the  same  time  measures  were  taken 
to  develop  greater  naval  power.  Bismarck  realised  that  he  was 
making  a  dangerous  crossing  from  an  intensive  Continental  policy 
to  the  beginning  of  a  world-policy.  The  transition  forced  him  to 
put  forth  his  most  adroit  powers  as  a  statesman  in  order  to  allay 
British  anfagonism.  WTiether  he  entertained  the  idea  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  eventually  provide  a  great  fleet  and  found  an  over¬ 
sea  empire  is  uncertain,  but  at  any  rate  the  time  had  not  come 
when  he  could  afford  to  incur  British  opposition,  throwing  that 
country  into  the  arms  of  either  France  or  Russia.  With  an 
assumption  of  transparent  honesty  which  was  the  foundation  of 
his  success  in  diplomacy,  he  gave  an  exposition  of  his  policy  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  on  January  10th,  1885  : — 

“The  last  speaker  has  told  us  that  we  must  either  abandon  our  colonial 
policy  or  increase  our  naval  strength  to  such  an  extent  that  we  need  not  fear 
any  naval  Power,  or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  that  our  navy  should  rival  that 
of  England  herself.  However,  even  if  we  should  succeed  in  building  up  a 
navy  as  strong  as  that  of  England,  we  should  still  have  to  fear  an  alliance  of 
England  and  France.  These  Powers  are  stronger  than  any  single  Power  in 
Europe  is  or  ever  can  be.  It  follows  that  the  policy  indicated  by  the  last 
speaker  is  one  which’  should  never  be  striven  after. 

“  I  would  also  ask  the  last  speaker  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
peace  between  England  and  Germany,  or  to  diminish  the  confidence  that  peace 
between  these  two  Powers  will  be  maintained  by  hinting  that  some  day  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  an  armed  conflict  with  England.  I  absolutely  deny 
that  possibility.  It  does  not  exist,  and  all  the  questions  which  are  at  present 
being  discussed  between  England  and  Germany  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  either  side  of  the  North  Sea.  Besides,  I 
really  do  not  know  what  disputes  could  arise  between  England  and  Germany. 
There  never  have  been  disputes  between  the  two  countries.  From  my 
diplomatic  experience,  I  cannot  see  any  reasons  which  can  make  hostilities 
possible  between  them,  unless  a  Cabinet  of  inconceivable  character  should  be 
in  power  in  England,  a  Cabinet  which  neither  exists  nor  which  is  ever  likely 
to  exist,  and  which  criminally  attacks  us.” 

In  succeeding  years  Bismarck  continued  to  preach  the  same 
doctrine,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  Vith  the  three  sea  Powers — Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia — and 
in  particular  with  Britain,  because  she  possessed  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  fleet.  He  had  not  read  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic 
War  without  learning  the  main  lesson  which  it  taught.  He  made 
Austria-Hungary  a  vassal  State ;  he  drew  Italy  into  the  Triple 
Alliance  ;  he  reinsured  German  interests  by  an  understanding  with 
Russia;  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  professing  the  most 
amicable  feelings  towards  Great  Britain.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Queen  Victoria,  is  it  not  possible  that  during  those  years  Bis¬ 
marck’  might  have  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  between  the 
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two  countries,  the  one  possessing  the  greatest  army  and  the  other 
the  greatest  fleet?  The  wise  British  Queen,  surrounded  though 
she  was  from  time  to  time  with  Ministers  who  were  prepared  to 
dance  to  Bismarck’s  music,  regarded  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Probably  there  was  no  one  in  Europe 
whom  Bismarck  hated  so  much,  and  had  such  good  reason  to 
hate,  as  Queen  Victoria.  She  was  of  German  descent  and  had 
married  a  German  Prince,  but  her  Germany  was  the  Germany  of 
her  youth,  a  people  distinguished  in  literature,  music,  and  science. 
She  had  no  confidence  in  Bismarck’s  professions  of  friendship  for 
the  British  people.  But  Bismarck,  though  rebuffed,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid  British  antagonism  to  German  policy.  He  courted 
British  public  opinion  sedulously  and  never  let  an  op[x)r- 
tunity  pass  of  insisting  on  the  imi)ortance  of  the  bonds 
which  bound  the  two  nations  together.  One  of  his  last  declarations 
of  ixilicy,  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Beichstag  on  January  Gth, 
1889,  may  be  recalled  in  view  of  the  later  tendency  of  German 
policy.  Negotiations  were  proceeding  with  reference  to  Zanzibar 
and  a  large  section  of  the  Germans  was  in  an  irritable  temptT. 
In  those  circumstances  Bismarck  made  a  further  declaration  of 
ixjlicy:  — 

"  I  absolutely  refuse  to  act  towards  the  Sultau  of  Zanzibar  in  opposition  to 
England.  As  soon  as  we  have  arrivtHl  at  an  understanding  with  England,  we 
shall  take  the  necessary  measures  in  Zanzibar  iu  agreement  with  that  country. 
I  do  not  intend  either  actively  to  oppose  England  or  even  to  take  notice  of 
those  steps  which  subordinate  British  individuals  have  taken  against  us.  In 
Zanzibar  and  in  Samoa  we  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  W’e  are  marching  hand  in  hand,  and  I  am  fully  resolved  that  our 
relations  shall  preserve  their  present  character. 

"  English  colonial  interests  compete  with  ours  in  numerous  places,  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  colonial  officials  are  occasionally  hostile  to  German  interests. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  acting  in  perfect  unison  with  the  British  Government. 
VVe  are  absolutely  united,  and  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  preserve  Anglo-German 
harmony,  and  to  continue  working  in  co-operation  with  that  country. 

“The  preservation  of  Anglo-German  goodwill  is,  after  all,  the  most 
important  thing.  I  see  in  England  an  old  and  traditional  ally.  No  differences 
exist  between  England  and  Germany.  I  am  not  using  a  diplomatic  term  if 
I  speak  of  England  as  our  ally.  We  have  no  alliance  with  England.  However, 
I  wish  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  England  also  in  colonial  questions. 

“  The  two  nations  have  marched  side  by  side  during  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  if  I  should  discover  that  w'e  might  lose  touch  with  England  I 
should  act  cautiously  and  endeavour  to  avoid  losing  England’s  goodwill.” 

Bismarck  professed  to  believe  that  “  England  and  Germany  are 
like  two  strong  cousins  who  are  fond  of  measuring  their  strength 
from  time  to  time,  but  who  stand  back  to  back  in  mutual  defence 
against  any  third  party  who  attempts  to  interfere  with  them.” 
That  was  the  Bismarck  pose.  How  long  would  it  have  been  pre¬ 
served?  The  sequence  of  events  suggests  that  it  was  adopted  as 
a  temporary  measure  until  Bismarck  was  convinced  that  Germany 
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had  completely  consolidated  her  position  in  Europe  and  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  by  sea  to  manage  without  the  support  of  the  greatest 
sea  Power.  However  that  may  be,  it  remains  true  that  the  Im- 
fierial  Chancellor,  having  founded  the  German  Empire  by  con¬ 
ciliating  the  three  European  sea  Powers  most  likely  to  regard 
the  growth  of  Germany  with  jealousy,  managed  by  adroit 
manoeuvres  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  them  down  to  the 
day  when  at  the  bidding  of  the  .>oung  Emi)eror  he  relinquished 
office— March,  1890. 

Contrast  the  policy  of  Bismarck  with  that  pursued  by  the_  Em¬ 
peror  William  the  Second,  and  the  explanation  of  Germany’s 
failure  in  this  war  is  discovered.  The  Kaiser  adopted  Admiral 
Mahan  ;  he  had  his  books  translated  into  German  and  widely  cir¬ 
culated.  As  his  grandfather’s  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  German 
people  rested,  in  his  opinion,  upon  the  creation  of  the  German 
.\rniy,  so  he  was  to  be  remembered  by  the  expansion  of  the  Fleet. 
He  ignored  Bismarck’s  solemn  warnings,  and,  without  regard 
to  the  feelings  or  interests  of  the  four  great  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  with  predominant  sea  interests  justifying  their  naval 
strength,  he  set  himself  to  build  up  a  great  German  Fleet.  He 
founded  a  new  school  of  {xilitical  thought  in  Germany  :  “  Our 
future,”  he  declared,  “  lies  uixjn  the  water.”  It  was  his  misfortune 
to  find  in  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  perhaps  the  unwisest  counsellor  that 
a  German  sovereign  ever  possessed.  He  was  a  talking  admiral, 
with  less  jK)litical  sense  in  his  whole  huge  frame  than  Bismarck  had 
in  his  little  finger.  The  Emperor  and  the  Naval  Secretary  worked 
in  closest  collaboration  while  one  Navy  Act  after  another  was 
passed,  each  one  marking  an  increase  in  the  German  naval  estab¬ 
lishment.  Simultaneously  the  Kaiser  browbeat  every  nation  in 
Europe  without  exception,  brandishing  his  sword,  boasting  of 
his  shining  armour,  and  parading  his  ships  of  war.  He  had  appar¬ 
ently  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  his 
subjects  mad  if  they  were  to  be  brought  into  agreement  with  his 
policy.  By  one  means  and  another  he  succeeded  in  his  pur}X)se 
and  created  a  Pan-German  party  which,  not  content  with  claiming 
a  place  for  Germany  in  the  sun,  demanded  that  Germany  should 
have  the  sun  itself. 

And  then  came  the  crowning  folly  of  the  Kaiser’s  reign.  He 
swopped  horses  while  crossing  the  stream.  Down  to  Lord  Hal¬ 
dane’s  visit  to  Berlin  in  1912  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  was  the 
dictator  of  German  policy.  Germany  was  willing  to  make  almost 
any  concession,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  her  naval  armaments.  The  German  Emperor  had  it  in  his 
power  at  that  time  to  allay  the  growing  suspicion  of  the  British 
people  by  amending  the  Navy  Bill  of  1912.  He  had  not  the 
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courage  to  take  that  step  against  the  Naval  Secretary  and  the 
powerful  section  of  German  public  opinion  which  that  sailor-states¬ 
man  had  gathered  behind  him.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  insta¬ 
bility — to  employ  a  euphemism — of  the  Kaiser’s  character  that  he 
had  no  sooner  taken  the  step  at  the  dictation  of  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  which  determined  the  British  people  to  build  two 
keels  to  one  against  Germany,  if  need  be,  than  he  suddenly 
changed  from  sailor  to  soldier.  Why?  Probably  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  his  own  increasing  unpopularity  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  enthusiasm  which  the  wild  words  and  foolhardy  acts  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  feather-brained  soldier,  aroused.  With  the 
passing  months  the  competition  between  father  and  son  increased 
in  intensity. 

Then  came  the  Serajevo  murders  in  the  early  summer  of  1914. 
The  Kaiser  had  to  make  a  fateful  decision.  He  either  had  to 
abandon  Austria-Hungaiw’  in  order  to  obtain  time  to  complete  his 
scheme  of  naval  expansion,  requiring  another  ten  years,  or, 
deficient  in  naval  strength,  he  had  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  German  military  party,  supplanting  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
profess  himself  ready  to  use  the  sword  which  he  had  so  often 
shaken  in  the  face  of  Europe.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wiser  policy  was  to  abandon  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  and  all  his  dreams  of  future  greatness  by 
sea  and  to  seize  the  opportunity,  as  the  Crown  Prince  and  his 
entourage  demanded,  of  toting  the  military  instrument  with 
which,  it  was  urged,  Europe  could  be  subjugated  before  sea 
power,  silent  and  slow  in  its  movements,  could  affect  the  issue. 
In  order  to  complete  the  series  of  follies,  it  was  only  necessary 
that  the  German  Army  should  invade  Belgium.  That  act  of  mad¬ 
ness  was  committed  and  the  Kaiser’s  career  as  soldier,  sailor, 
diplomatist  was  consummated  in  a  crime  which  mobilised  the 
British  Fleet  and  consolidated  the  British  Empire,  and  was,  in 
due  course,  to  bring  into  the  arena  the  navies  of  Italy,  Japan,  and 
America,  apart  from  the  French  and  Eussian  fleets.  Every  navy 
of  any  consequence  has  been  thus  arrayed  against  the  world’s  two 
greatest  military  Powers. 

What  was  to  have  been  a  military  parade,  ending  in  a  dramatic 
and  cheap  triumph  over  France  and  Eussia,  was  converted  into 
a  trial  of  endurance  in  which  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers 
have  been  playing  a  secondary  part.  “  Great  as  was  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  it  ceased,  like  that  of  certain  wizards,  when  it 
reached  the  water.  Enemies  and  neutrals  alike  bowed  to  his  in¬ 


vincible  armies  and  his  superb  genius  when  he  could  reach  them 
by  land  ;  but  beyond  the  water  there  was  one  enemy.  Great  Britain, 
and  one  neutral,  America,  whom  he  could  not  directly  touch.” 
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That  statement  by  Mahan  applies,  with  some  slight  corrections, 
to  the  Kaiser,  whose  armies  have  not  proved  invincible  and 
who  has  certainly  given  no  evidence  of  superb  genius.  Not  only 
was  the  character  of  the  war  on  land  changed  by  British  inter¬ 
vention,  but  from  August  4th  the  defeat  of  Germany  was 
certain,  because  the  sea  controls  the  land. 

Even  the  British  people,  living  in  an  island  and  nurtured  by 
sea  power,  did  not  realise  four  years  ago  the  influence  which  the 
British  Fleet  was  to  exercise.  There  was  a  popular  misconcep¬ 
tion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Fleet  would  act.  There  was 
an  expectation  of  immediate  and  decisive  events.  It  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  no  sooner  had  war  been  declared  than  the  two  fleets 
would  meet  in  deadly  conflict,  as  the  armies  grappled  in  fierce  strug¬ 
gle  on  shore.  Popular  impressions  of  the  influence  of  British  sea 
power  had  been  drawn  from  popular  histories.  If  we  turn,  for  in- 
sfance,  to  The  Civil  Service  History  of  England  (Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Son)  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  British 
history  has  been  mishandled  to  the  misleading  of  public  opinion. 

Reference  is  made  to  How’e’s  victory  of  June  1st,  1794,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Cape  by  Admiral  Elphinstone  in  1795,  the  battle  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1797  (February  14th),  the  Battle  of  Camper- 
down  in  1797  (October  11th),  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798,  the 
Battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801,  and  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  in 
1805.  There  is  no  further  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Fleet, 
as  much  as  though  the  naval  war  closed  with  the  death  of  Nelson 
and  that  sea  power  exercised  no  further  influence  upon  events  \ 

apart  from  the  surrender  of  their  fleet  by  the  Danes.  And  yet, 
as  a  Frenchman  recorded,  “  They  were  the  ships  of  Nelson  that 
were  the  victors  at  Waterloo.” 

Battles  are  not  necessary  to  the  fullest  manifestation  of  naval 
power,  otherwise  the  record  of  the  British  Fleet  would  be  a  sorry 
one.  Navies,  unlike  armies,  do  not  fight  for  territory,  their  success 
or  otherwise  more  or  less  proportionate  to  their  advance  or  retreat.  ! 

On  the  contrary,  fleets  fight  for  the  control  either  of  one  sea  or  j 

of  all  the  seas,  and  that  control  has  never  been  attained  in  modern  i 

times  by  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy’s  sea  forces.  Battles  have  I 

been  merely  incidental  occurrences  in  the  exercise  of  sea  power — 
their  moral  effects  always  more  important  than  their  material 
results.  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  led,  for  instance,  to  19  enemy 
ships  being  taken  or  destroyed  and  20,000  prisoners  being 
captured.  But  those  results  were  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  influence  which  the  British  victory  exerted  on  the  seamen  of 
France  and  Spain.  Within  a  few  years  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  were  stronger  than  they  had  ever  been,  and  yet  they  never 
ventured  upon  another  fleet  action. 
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Sea  power  seldom  manifests  itself  as  a  Nasmyth  hammer,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  always  possible  for  the  opponent  to  evade  the  impact. 
That  has  been  the  case  time  and  again,  and  it  has  been  our 
experience  in  the  present  war,  marked  as  it  has  been  by  only  one 
encounter  which,  by  any  stretch  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  can 
be  regarded  as  a  general  fleet  action.  Has  the  British  Fleet,  there¬ 
fore,  failed  in  its  mission?  Elsewhere  ‘  some  account  has  been 
given  of  the  achievements  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  past  four 
years,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  rehearse  the  impressive 
story  of  its  varied  successes,  but  one  consideration  may  be  stressed. 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  15th,  1915,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Winston  Churchill)  remarked 
that  “  during  the  months  that  are  to  come  the  British  Navy  and 
the  sea  power  which  it  exerts  will  increasingly  dominate  the 
general  situation,  will  be  the  main  and  unfailing  reserve  of  the 
Allied  nations,  will  progressively  paralyse  the  fighting  energies 
of  our  antagonists,  and  will,  if  need  be,  even  in  default  of  all 
other  favourable  forces,  ultimately  by  itself  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war.”  At  that  time  probably  few  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  impressed  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  new  armies, 
realised  that  those  words  were  not  a  mere  eloquent  pero¬ 
ration  but  constituted  a  prophecy  based  upon  the  sound  teach¬ 
ing  of  history.  We  have  to-day  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that 
declaration.  Why  did  the  German  offensive,  launched  with  over¬ 
whelming  forces  on  the  Western  front  on  March  21st  last  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  constriction  imposed  on  the  whole 
German  people  by  the  British  Fleet,  fail  to  attain  the  enemy’s 
objective?  Because  the  armies  of  the  Allies  had  gained  fresh 
strength  from  the  sea,  receiving  the  support  w^hich  only  a  fleet 
in  unchallenged  supremacy  could  supply,  and  because  the  German 
Army  had  been  weakened  by  divorce  from  the  sea.  For  the  same 
reasons  the  later  efforts  of  the  enemy  during  succeeding  weeks  were 
broken,  and  Germany’s  “  hunger  march  ”  has  brought  no  relief. 
All  honour  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies  who  held  the  Germans  and 
arrested  their  progress.  We  cannot  praise  too  lughly  the  skill, 
resource,  and  courage  which  were  exhibited.  But  the  British  and 
French  armies  were  merely  the  extension  of  victorious  sea  power. 
Why  did  the  Austrian  Army,  obeying  German  orders,  launch  its 
offensive  against  Italy,  employing  every  available  man  in  the 
movement,  only  at  length  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat  across  the 
Piave?  It  may  be  answ'ered  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Italian  Army,  supported  by 
British  and  French  divisions,  and  in  the  rise  of  the  river  after 
heavy  rains.  But  that  is  not  the  complete  explanation.  We 

(1)  The  Brittsh  Fleet  in  the  Great  War.  By  Archibald  Hurd.  (Constable  ) 
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mubt  look  away  from  tte  battlefield  to  the  sea  if  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  was  that  the  Allied  troops  were  able  to  withstand 
the  fierce  onslaught  which  was  to  have  driven  Italy  out  of  the 
war. 

In  every  theatre  of  operations  we  can  trace,  if  we  look,  the 
compelling  influence  of  sea  power.  It  has  not  only  sustained 
the  Allied  armies  in  all  the  theatres  of  war,  but  it  has  rendered 
possible  the  greatest  transport  movement  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Second  only  to  the  folly  which  Germany  committed 
when  she  brought  into  the  struggle  the  British  Fleet  was  the 
crazy  act  which  led  her  to  sell  American  neutrality  for  the  sour 
and  uncertain  fruits  of  piracy,  .\merica  had  practically  no  army, 
but  it  had  the  material  from  which  an  army  could  be  made,  and 
it  had  a  great  fleet  and  vast  economic  resources  w  ith  which  to 
sustain  war.  Those  idiotic  Germans  looked  first  at  their  sub¬ 
marines,  and  then  at  the  chart  of  the  Atlantic;  as  the  United 
States  was  separated  from  the  European  battlefields  by  from  three 
to  four  thousand  miles  they  assumed  that  the  Americans  could 
not  intervene  effectively.  They  believed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
.\merica  would  not  mobiUse  her  man-power,  and  they  believed, 
in  the  second  place,  that  American  troops  could  not  be  sent  to 
Europe  in  sutticient  strength  to  affect  the  issue  on  land.  More 
miracles  are  done  by  sea  tha)i  the  mind  of  the  German  soldier 
can  comprehend.  The  im^xissible  has  happened — the  Atlantic  has 
been  bridged.  In  spite  of  the  submarine,  the  American  Army 
and  the  armies  of  the  Alies  in  Europe  are  being  brought  together 
and  cemented  by  sea  power.  That  operation  constitutes  the 
greatest  miracle  since  ships  were  first  sent  afloat. 

Those  are  naval  effects  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
but  the  dominating  influence  exerted  by  sea  ]X)wer  is  hidden 
from  our  direct  vision.  History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself. 
Its  record  is  not  a  mere  series  of  accidental  events,  but  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  outworkings  of  great  principles  which  do  not  change 
with  the  passing  ages,  nor  are  they  varied  by  wilful  acts  of  man. 
It  was  possible  for  the  open-eyed  historian  four  years  ago  to  fore¬ 
see  the  eventual  issue  of  the  war,  since  sea  power  was  arrayed 
against  land  power.  The  sailors  of  Germany  in  the  period  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  made  no  secret  of  their  convictions. 
They  had  watched  the  coming  and  going  of  shipping  and  they 
realised  that  Germany,  in  common  with  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria,  lived  by  the  sea.  In  1913  the  seaborne  trade  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  amounted  to  £863,260,000  an¬ 
nually.  That  trade  has  been  arrested,  partially  for  a  matter  of 
four  years,  and  completely  for  over  two  years.  We  can  trace  the 
results  of  the  naval  blockade  in  the  conditions  which  now  exist 
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Sea  power  seldom  manifests  itself  as  a  Nasmyth  hammer,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  always  possible  for  the  opponent  to  evade  the  impact. 
That  has  been  the  case  time  and  again,  and  it  has  been  our 
experience  in  the  present  war,  marked  as  it  has  been  by  only  one 
encounter  which,  by  any  stretch  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  can 
be  regarded  as  a  general  fleet  action.  Has  the  British  Fleet,  there¬ 
fore,  failed  in  its  mission?  Elsewhere^  some  account  has  been 
given  of  the  achievements  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  past  four 
years,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  rehearse  the  impressive 
story  of  its  varied  successes,  but  one  consideration  may  be  stressed. 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  15th,  1915,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Winston  Churchill)  remarked 
that  “  during  the  months  that  are  to  come  the  British  Navy  and 
the  sea  power  which  it  exerts  will  increasingly  dominate  the 
general  situation,  will  be  the  main  and  unfailing  reserve  of  the 
Allied  nations,  will  progressively  paralyse  the  fighting  energies 
of  our  antagonists,  and  wdll,  if  need  be,  even  in  default  of  all 
other  favourable  forces,  ultimately  by  itself  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war.”  At  that  time  probably  few  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  impressed  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  new  armies, 
realised  that  those  words  were  not  a  mere  eloquent  pero¬ 
ration  but  constituted  a  prophecy  based  upon  the  sound  teach¬ 
ing  of  history.  We  have  to-day  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that 
declaration.  Why  did  the  German  offensive,  launched  with  over¬ 
whelming  forces  on  the  Western  front  on  March  21st  last  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  constriction  imposed  on  the  whole 
German  people  by  the  British  Fleet,  fail  to  attain  the  enemy’s 
objective?  Because  the  armies  of  the  Allies  had  gained  fresh 
strength  from  the  sea,  receiving  the  support  wdiich  only  a  fleet 
in  unchallenged  supremacy  could  supply,  and  because  the  German 
Army  had  been  w^eakened  by  divorce  from  the  sea.  For  the  same 
reasons  the  later  efforts  of  the  enemy  during  succeeding  weeks  were 
broken,  and  Germany’s  ”  hunger  march  ”  has  brought  no  relief. 
All  honour  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies  wdio  held  the  Germans  and 
arrested  their  progress.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  skill, 
resource,  and  courage  which  were  exhibited.  But  the  British  and 
French  armies  were  merely  the  extension  of  victorious  sea  power. 
Why  did  the  Austrian  Army,  obeying  German  orders,  launch  its 
offensive  against  Italy,  emplcying  every  available  man  in  the 
movement,  only  at  length  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat  across  the 
Piave?  It  may  be  answered  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Italian  Army,  supported  by 
British  and  French  divisions,  and  in  the  rise  of  the  river  after 
heavy  rains.  But  that  is  not  the  complete  explanation.  We 
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must  look  away  from  tlie  battletield  to  the  sea  it  we  are  to  under- 
btaiid  how  it  was  that  the  Allied  troops  were  able  to  withstand 
the  tierce  onslaught  which  was  to  have  driven  Italy  out  of  the 
war. 

In  every  theatre  of  operations  we  can  trace,  if  we  look,  the 
cumpelling  influence  of  sea  power.  It  has  not  only  sustained 
the  Allied  armies  in  all  the  theatres  of  war,  but  it  has  rendered 
possible  the  greatest  transport  movement  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Second  only  to  the  folly  which  Germany  committed 
when  she  brought  into  the  struggle  the  British  Fleet  was  the 
crazy  act  which  led  her  to  sell  American  neutrality  for  the  sour 
and  uncertain  fruits  of  piracy.  America  had  practically  no  army, 
but  it  had  the  material  from  which  an  army  could  be  made,  and 
it  had  a  great  fleet  and  vast  economic  resources  with  which  to 
sustain  war.  Those  idiotic  Germans  looked  first'  at  their  sub¬ 
marines,  and  then  at  the  chart  of  the  Atlantic;  as  the  United 
States  was  separated  from  the  European  battlefields  by  from  three 
to  four  thousand  miles  they  assumed  that  the  Americans  could 
uot  intervene  effectively.  They  believed,  in  the  lirst  place,  that 
.\uierica  would  not  mobilise  her  man-power,  and  they  believed, 
in  the  second  place,  that  American  troops  could  not  be  sent  to 
Europe  in  sufficient  strength  to  affect  the  issue  on  land.  More 
miracles  are  done  by  sea  than  the  mind  of  the  German  soldier 
can  comprehend.  The  impossible  has  happened — the  Atlantic  has 
been  bridged.  In  spite  of  the  submarine,  the  American  Army 
and  the  armies  of  the  Alies  in  Europe  are  being  brought  together 
and  cemented  by  sea  pow’er.  That  operation  constitutes  the 
greatest  miracle  since  ships  were  first  sent  afloat. 

Those  are  naval  effects  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
but  the  dominating  influence  exerted  by  sea  power  is  hidden 
from  our  direct  vision.  History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself. 
Its  record  is  not  a  mere  series  of  accidental  events,  but  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  outworkings  of  great  principles  which  do  not  change 
with  the  passing  ages,  nor.  are  they  varied  by  wilful  acts  of  man. 
It  was  possible  for  the  open-eyed  historian  four  years  ago  to  fore¬ 
see  the  eventual  issue  of  the  wmr,  since  sea  pow'er  was  arrayed 
against  land  power.  The  sailors  of  Germany  in  the  period  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  made  no  secret  of  their  convictions. 
They  had  watched  the  coming  and  going  of  shipping  and  they 
realised  that  Germany,  in  common  with  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria,  lived  by  the  sea.  In  1913  the  seaborne  trade  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  amounted  to  .£883,260,000  an¬ 
nually.  That  trade  has  been  arrested,  partially  for  a  matter  of 
four  years,  and  completely  for  over  two  years.  We  can  trace  the 
results  of  the  naval  blockade  in  the  conditions  which  now  exist 
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ill  the  enemy  countries.  Austria  is  starving ;  Germany  is  living 
on  husks ;  Turkey  is  reduced  to  the  direst  privations ;  Bulgaria  is 
hard  put  to  it  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  From  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic  down  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
starvation  stares  the  enemy  nations  in  the  face. 

The  wolf  is  not  merely  at  the  door,  but  he  has  entered  the 
homes  of  the  people,  who  are  beginning  to  pay  the  penalty 
their  masters  incurred  when,  in  mad  folly,  they  challenged 
humanity.  Earlier  in  the  year,  when  Russia  collapsed,  it  was 
suggested  that  she  possessed  stores  of  grain  which  might  yet 
save  Germany  and  her  dupes  from  defeat.  Those  expectations 
have  not  been  realised.  A  jieace  was  then  forced  upon  Eoumania 
which  was  to  provide  corn  as  well  as  oil.  That  manoeuvre  failed. 
The  Central  Powers  are  now'  supporting  life  as  best  they  can 
within  a  ring-fence  of  steel.  Economic  pressure,  due  to  naval 
constriction,  w'as  responsible  for  the  German  offensive,  which  was 
towards  the  sea,  as  it  was  responsible  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
offensive,  which  w'as  also  towards  the  sea.  For  several  months 
past  the  Central  Pow'ers  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  supply  the 
barest  necessities  of  life  to  their  peoples.  The  harvest  of  1918 
may  ease  the  situation,  but  only  for  a  time. 

The  Central  Powers  are  exhausted  economically  as  well  as 
morally  and  spiritually  ;  they  are  wasting  away  in  mind,  soul,  and 
body  far  more  rapidly  than  nations  have  done  in  former  w'ars 
when  caught  in  the  grip  of  sea  power.  The  main  tight  has  been 
the  fight  by  sea,  of  which  w^e  have  heard  comparatively  little,  and 
it  is  resulting  in  the  gradual  strangulation  of  the  enemy.  Re¬ 
course,  in  desperation,  was  had  to  piracy.  The  submarine,  which 
in  February  of  last  year  was  officially  declared  to  offer  “  the  best 
and  only  means  of  a  speedy  and  victorious  ending  of  the  war,” 
has  further  impoverished  Germany  and  her  dupes,  and  has  assisted 
the  Allies  by  drawing  into  the  arena  other  Powers  with  surplus 
raw  materials  which  are  now  more  readily  available  for  the  Allies 
than  they  were  before.  Ever  since  the  war  opened  the  value  of 
sea  pow'er  to  the  Allies  has  been  rising,  as. is  attested  by  the  size 
of  their  armies,  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and  the  comparative 
comfort  in  w'hich  they  are  living. 

The  present  situation  in  enemy  countries  recalls  the  familiar 
epitaph  of  Mahan  when  reviewing  the  events  which  followed  upon 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  had  not 
been  annihilated,  but  defeated;  the  naval  war  continued,  but  its 
character  changed.  There  was  no  further  fleet  action,  but  Napo¬ 
leon  thought  that  by  means  of  his  Continental  blockade  and 
his  frigates,  which  from  1805  to  1815  preyed  with  considerable 
success  on  British  seaborne  commerce,  he  could  evade  the  influence 
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of  sea  power.  He  dragooned  Europe  into  supporting  his  Con¬ 
tinental  Blockade,  which  was  to  supplement  the  operations  of  his 
men-of-war  by  sea.  What  was  the  result? 

“Amid  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  war  which  for  ten  years  to 
came  desolated  the  Continent,  amid  all  the  tramping  to  and  fro  over  Europe 
of  the  French  armies  and  their  auxiliary  legions,  there  went  on  unceasingly 
that  noiseless  pressure  upon  the  vitals  of  France,  that  compulsion,  whose 
silence,  when  once  noted,  becomes  to  the  observer  the  most  striking  and 
awful  mark  of  the  working  of  sea  power.  Under  it  the  resources  of  the 
Continent  wasted  more  and  more  wdth  each  succeeding  year;  and  Kapoleou. 
amid  alt  the  splendour  of  his  imperial  position,  w’as  ever  needy.  To  this,  and 
to  the  immense  expenditure  required  to  enforce  the  Cbntdnental  System,  are 
to  be  attributed  most  of  those  arbitrary  acts  which  made  him  hated  of  the 
peoples,  for  whose  enfranchisement  he  did  so  much.  Tiack  of  revenue  and 
lack  of  credit,  such  was  the  price  paid  by  Napoleon  for  the  Continental  System, 
through  which  alone,  after  Trafalgar,  he  hoped  to  crush  the  Power  of 
the  Sea.”  ^ 

That  statement  reflects  the  conditions  existing  to-day ;  the 
resources  of  the  Central  Pow’ers  are  wasting  more  and  more  with 
each  succeeding  month,  and  the  two  Kaisers,  and  their  unhappy 
associates  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  amid  all  the  splendour  which 
surrounds  them,  are  ever  needy,  while  their  peoples  sulfer  increas¬ 
ingly  for  their  follies  in  want  of  everything  that  makes  life  bear¬ 
able.  The  process  of  exhaustion  is  proceeding  more  rapidly  in  the 
twentieth  than  it  did  in  the  nineteenth  century  because  the  enemy 
countries  are  less  independent  of  sea  power  than  was  the  Napoleon- 
ruled  Continent.  The  acid  is  working  swiftly,  and  Baron  von 
Kiihlmann,  and  all  except  the  blind  soldiers,  watch  the  deepening 
shadows  settle  on  the  Central  Powers,  while  the  conditions  in  the 
.Allied  countries  steadily  improve  and  their  comparative  strength 
increases.  The  Allies,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  will  gather 
in  this  year  bumper  harvests ;  in  Central  Europe  the  harvests 
will  probably  be  the  poorest  for  the  best  part  of  a  century  owing 
to  the  continued  withdrawal  of  labour  and  the  absence  of  fertilisers. 
The  Allies,  owing  to  the  action  of  sea  power,  have  practically 
all  the  resources  of  the  Americas,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Asia, 
and  Africa  at  their  disposal  if  they  provide  sufficient  shipping  for 
their  needs ;  the  Central  Pow'ers,  owing  to  the  action  of  sea 
power,  are  cut  off  from  all  relief,  their  condition  becoming  month 
by  inonlli  increasingly  desperate. 

The  war  which  was  to  have  brought  Germany  victory  in  four 
months  has  lengthened  out  into  four  years,  in  the  main  through 
the  intervention  at  the  critical  stage  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  the 
illusion  of  victory  by  military  action,  is  being  exposed  to  German 
eyes.  Conscription  is  drawing  the  blood  of  Germany,  while  sea 
power  is  strangling  her. 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History.  (Mahan.) 
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Some  Lessons  from  America. 

ft  is  portain  tliat  lienceforth  the  most  powerful  nation  will  be  not  that 
which  possesses  the  most  extensive  territory,  nor  that  which  has  tho 
largest  population,  hut  that  which  is  the  most  industrious,  the  most  skilful 
the  best  educated,  the  most  capable,  of  utilising  all  the  means  and  forces 
which  science  can  place  at  man’s  disposal,  and  which  enable  him  to  triumph 
over  matter.  The  greatest  producer  among  nations  may  become  the  fore¬ 
most  Power  in  the  world.  (Report  of  French  Commission  on  Technical 
Education  of  1863.) 

I. 

The  advance  of  nations  in  prosperity  and  power  depends  partly 
on  Die  natural  resoiu'ces  which  they  possess,  partly  on  the  activitv 
and  ability  of  the  people  who  exploit  them.  The  abilities  of  men 
are  either  inborn  or  acquired.  Some  peoples,  such  as  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Chinese,  are  supposed  to  possess  unusual 
natural  gifts  for  commerce,  exactly  as  the  Czechs  and  gipsies  are 
supposed  to  have  an  inborn  talent  for  music,  the  Japanese  a 
natural  gift  for  the  arts  and  handicrafts,  etc.  Nevertheless  we 
find  that  the  greatest  economic  success  has  fallen  not  to  the 
nations  which  are  naturally  most  gifted  for  trade  but  to  the 
perhaps  less  gifted,  but  best  educated,  nations  which,  it  is  worth 
noting,  excel  the  more  gifted  ones  in  music  and  all  other  arts  as 
well.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  acquired  ability  is  at  least  as 
valuable  as  inborn  ability.  With  the  rapid  advance  of  science 
applied  to  commerce  and  industry  the  importance  of  education, 
of  scientific  training,  becomes,  of  course,  greater  and  greater. 
Natural  ability  alone  is  becoming  of  secondary  importance  in  a 
world  of  highly  trained  specialists.  After  all,  the  naturally  most 
able  men — WTestlers,  boxers,  singers,  painters,  etc. — arrive  at  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  only  by  long-continued  training, 
exactly  as  do  the  best-bred  and  best-endow'ed  race-horses  and 
blood-hounds. 

Natural  talent  unassisted  by  school  education  may  create  most 
successful  men  of  business  and  inventors  such  as  Eockefeller, 
Carnegie,  and  Edison.  These  men  were  not  school-taught.  They 
educated  themselves.  However,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  thnt 
many  of  the  great  self-taught  men  have  in  after  life  exjwessrd 
keen  regret  at  their  lack  of  education,  and  some  of  them  are  so 
strongly  convinced  of  its  advantages  that  they  have  devoted  count- 
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less  millions  to  educational  purposes,  as  have  Rockefeller,  Car¬ 
negie,  and  other  most  successful  American  business  men. 

Education  may  be  either  ornamental  or  practical.  Unfortunately 
British  education  has  been  rather  the  former  than  the  latter.  It 
has  been  an  education  which  has  been  designed  by  clergymen 
and  classical  scholars  for  the  use  of  a  leisured  class  which  pos¬ 
sesses  ample  fixed  incomes  and  which,  therefore,  needs  no  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  struggle  of  life.  English  education  has  rather 
developed  culture,  character,  and  manners  than  the  practical 
abilities.  We  live  in  a  world  of  keen  competition.  The  principal 
aim  of  the  schools  should  be  to  supply  the  growing  generation  with 
useful  knowledge,  to  sharpen  its  intelligence,  and  to  teach  the 
young  to  think  correctly  and,  before  all,  to  work  conscientiously 
and  to  love  work.  Cramming,  as  practised  in  England  and  in 
other  countries  as  well,  may  possibly  develop  the  memory  but  is 
destructive  of  the  critical  faculties.  It  deadens  the  intelligence. 
Besides,  at  the  English  higher  schools  and  Universities — but  not 
so  much  at  the  Scotch — the  students  learn  chiefly  how  to  idle 
more  or  less  gracefully  and  to  toy  with  work.  To  take  a  keen 
interest  in  one’s  work,  to  discuss  one’s  studies,  to  live  for  one’s 
work,  is  “  bad  form  ”  in  England.  In  the  United  States  and  in 
Germany  study  is  taken  far  more  seriously. 

The  difference  between  education  in  England  and  education  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States  is  very  striking.  The  advance 
of  nations  depends  largely  on  the  spirit  which  education  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word  has  raised  among  them.  The  rapid 
economic  advance  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  and  the 
relative  stagnation  of  the  British  industries  must  be  largely 
attributed  to  educational  causes.  Men  who  have  received  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  education,  who  have  acquired  the  spirit  and  the  manners 
of  the  leisured  class,  will  be  beaten  in  the  race  for  success  by  men 
who  love  work  and  who  have  developed  their  abilities  to  the 
highest  point. 

The  defects  of  English  education — especially  its  obsoleteness 
and  its  contempt  of  the  useful  and  the  necessary — have  brought 
it  into  disrepute  with  practical  men.  After  all,  education  should 
prepare  men  and  women  for  their  future  tasks.  The  Report  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  of  1902  stated  cor¬ 
rectly  : — 

“  Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  people  feel  able  to  pursue  a  purely 
literary  and  liberal  course  of  culture  beyond  the  years  of  childhood.  Any 
'  education  that  is  to  attract  the  mass  of  the  people  after  these  years  are 
passed  must  have  a  direct  and  evident  bearing  upon  the  activities  of  adult 
life." 


Education  mav  be  either  autocratic  or  democratic  in  character. 
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English  educationists  have  hitherto,  and  I  believe  mistakenly,  ^ 

studied  almost  exclusively  the  educational  system  of  autocratic’  ^ 

Germany  and  have  endeavoured  to  organise  British  education  upon  ^ 

the  German  model.  Hitherto  American  education  has  enjoyed  ' 

little  prestige  abroad,  largely  because  the  United  States  possess 
a  considerable  number  of  people  unable  to  write  or  read  while 
Germany  possesses  practically  none.  Yet  the  mere  fact  of 
America’s  success  in  many  directions  in  which  trained  ability  of  1 

the  highest  kind  is  required  should  have  convinced  educationists  ’ 

that  the  American  educative  system  must  be  a  most  powerful  | 

engine  for  good.  It  is  true  a  large  number  of  Americans  can  ] 

neither  read  nor  write.  This  is,  after  all,  not  unnatural.  In  a  l 

country  which  in  part  is  sparsely  settled  and  where  distances  are  ' 

enormous,  the  creation  of  schools  for  all  is  exceedingly  difficult;  | 

and  in  view  of  the  independence  of  the  American  character  it  is  ' 

impossible  to  compel  every  child  to  go  to  school  as  is  done  in 
Germany.  Moreover,  the  large  majority  of  American  analphabets  i 
is  furnished  by  negroes  whose  fathers  were  slaves  and  by  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  illiterate  South  and  East  of  Europe.  In  1910 
there  were,  according  to  the  Census,  in  the  United  States  5,516,163 
illiterates  aged  ten  years  or  over.  Of  these  2,227,731  were 
negroes,  1,650,361  were  foreign-born  whites,  151,388  were  whites 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  and  only  1,378,884  were  native- 
born  whites  of  native  parentage.  The  great  majority  of  the  latter 
were  “  mean  whites”  living  among  the  Negroes  in  the  South. 

Only  those  disparage  American  education  who  are  neither 
acquainted  with  its  difficulties  nor  with  its  achievements. 

The  practical  success  of  the  United  States  has  been  as  striking 
as  that  of  Germany.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  educational  system 
of  the  Great  Republic.  Let  us,  then,  see  what  we  may  learn  from 
America’s  example  and  experience. 

Education  may  be  disseminated  by  the  schools  which  train  the 
young  and  by  other  agencies  which  instruct  and  lead  the  grown¬ 
up  people  in  after  years.  The  latter  are  probably  as  important  aa 
the  former.  Both  branches  of  education  should  be  considered. 

The  Puritans,  who  founded  the  American  colonies,  were  keenly 
interested  in  national  education.  The  Americans  were  among  the 
best-read  and  the  best-educated  nations  since  the  beginning  of 
their  history.  Education  has  always  been  far  more  advanced  in 
the  United  States  than  in  England.  The  fathers  of  the  Republic 
believed  that  only  a  well-inf oimed  and  well-educated  nation  could 
be  happy,  prosperous,  and  free,  and  they  acted  in  accordance  with  ; 
that  conviction.  From  the  earliest  days  the  expenditure  of  the 
Americans  on  education  has  been  prodigious  and  it  has  been  in-  ; 

creasing  constantly  and  more  and  more  rapidly  ever  since.  Of  | 
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late  years  the  progress  of  America’s  education  has  been  absolutely 
gigantic.  According  to  some  America  has  become  education-mad. 
The  recent  expansion  of  American  education  may  in  part  be 
gauged  from  the  following  most  interesting  figures  : — 


Pkoobess 

OF  Amkkican 

Public  Schools. 

Population 

5  to  18 

Average 

daily 

Students  in  Uni¬ 
versities,  Colleges 
and  Schools  of 

Total 

Educational 

School 

E.xpenditure. 

years  old. 

Attendance. 

Technology. 

$ 

1871  . 

.  12,305,600  ... 

4,546,317  . 

.  (1873)  23,392  .. 

.  69,107,612 

1876  . 

.  13,708,000  ... 

5,291,376 

32,540  . 

.  83,082,578 

1881  . 

.  15,379,290  ... 

6,145,932 

39,048  . 

.  83,642,964 

1886  . 

.  17,122,060  ... 

7,526,351 

40,421  . 

.  113,322,545 

1891  . 

.  18,897,076  ... 

8,408,323 

58,405  . 

.  147,494,809 

1896  . 

.  20,863,807  ... 

9,781,475 

86,864  . 

.  183,498,965 

1901  . 

.  21,982,797  ... 

10,714,613 

103,351  . 

.  227,465,664 

1906  . 

.  23,792,723  ... 

11,712,300 

129,181  . 

.  307,765,659 

1911  . 

.  24,745,562  ... 

12,871,980 

183,572  . 

.  446,726,929 

1915  . 

.  26,425,100  ... 

14,964,886 

237,011  . 

.  606,460,785 

While  between  1871  and  1915  the  number  of  the  people  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  has  a  little  more  than  doubled,  the 
average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  has  considerably  more 
than  trebled.  In  1871  the  average  daily  attendance  amounted  only 
to  36'9  per  cent,  of  the  people  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eighteen,  but  by  1915  it  had  grown  to  56'6  per  cent. 

(jeneral  education  has  spread  considerably  in  the  United  States, 
but  higher  education  has  increased  at  a  most  extraordinary  and 
an  almost  incredible  rate.  Between  1873  and  1915,  while  the 
population  of  school  age  has  a  little  more  than  doubled,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  at  the  American  Universities,  colleges,  and  schools 
of  technology  has  increased  more  than  ten-fold.  During  the  nine 
years  from  1906  to  1915  the  number  of  American  high  school 
students  has  almost  doubled.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  between 
1871  and  1915  the  expenditure  of  the  public  schools  has  increased 
nearly  nine-fold  and  that  during  the  short  space  between  1906  and 
1915  school  expenditure  has  almost  doubled. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  apply  only  to  the  daily  average 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  and  to  the  expenditure  of  these 
establishments.  The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  scholars 
enrolled  at  the  various  schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  and  private  schools  combined,  are, 
of  course,  larger.  The  Beport  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1914  stated  : — 

"In  round  numbers  there  were  22,000,000  persons  enrolled  in  educational 
establishments  in  the  United  States  in  1914.  .  .  .  The  teachers  for  this 
educational  army  numbered  700,000,  of  whom  566,000  were  in  public  schools. 
.  .  .  The  cost  of  education  for  the  year,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  was 
$750,000,000.  This  three-quarters  of  a  billion  is  a  relatively  small  amount 
when  compared  with  other  items  in  the  public  expense.” 
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In  1914  the  United  States  spent  on  education  twice  as  much  as 
the  United  Kingdom  spent  before  the  war  on  its  Army  and  Navy 
combined.  In  1914  the  United  States  spent  almost  exactly  as 
much  on  education  as  the  United  Kingdom  spent  before  the  war 
under  the  Budget  on  its  Army,  its  Navy,  its  whole  Civil  Service, 
on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Public  Education,  National  Insurance,  and 
Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  the 
National  Debt  combined.  Yet  the  American  Commissioner  of 
Education  described  that  gigantic  expenditure  as  being  “  relatively 
small !  ”  As  I  said  before,  the  Americans  have  become  education- 
mad.  However,  that  is  a  very  healthy  form  of  national  insanity. 

As  the  progress  of  nations  depends  rather  on  the  trained  ability 
of  its  leaders  than  on  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  a  good  higher 
education  is  particularly  important,  for  it  furnishes  able  scientists, 
engineers,  chemists,  organisers,  administrators,  and  other  experts 
whose  activity  determines  the  fate  of  nations.  The  Americans 
have  promoted  higher  education  in  all  its  branches  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  That  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  be¬ 
tween  1873  and  1915  the  attendance  at  the  Universities  and  other 
high  schools  increased  more  than  ten-fold  and  by  other  indications 
as  well.  The  growth  of  the  American  Universities  and  of  the 
other  high  schools  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens,  and  especially  by  the  “  Captains  of  Industry,”  by  the  great 
self-made  men  who,  having  lacked  a  proper  education,  value  it 
most  highly.  An  ever-growing  stream  of  gifts  is  flowing  towards 
the  educational  establishments  of  the  United  States.  How  vast 
and  regular  these  gifts  are  and  how  rapidly  they  are  increasing 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  ; — 

Gifts  and  Bequests  to  Education. 


In  1874 

6,05^804 

In  1904 

S 

17,261,375 

1875 

4,126,562 

1905 

21,827,875 

1876 

4,691,845 

1906 

23,347,070 

1877 

3,015,256 

1907 

...  28,585,780 

1878 

3,103,289 

1908 

19,763,421 

1879 

5,249,810 

1909 

21,192,450 

1880 

5,518,501 

1910 

...  24,755,663 

1881 

7,440,224 

1911 

27,634,029 

1882 

'{ 

1912 

30,061,310 

1883 

7,141,363 

1913 

29,651,879 

1884 

11,270,286 

1914 

31,357,398 

Between  1871  and  1914  $584,418,082,  or  nearly  T12O,OOU,000, 

•ere  thus  given 

to  the  American  schools. 

Whereas  wealthy 

inglishmen  give 

and  bequeath  money  most 

freely  to  charities, 

hospitals,  churches,  and  missionary  enterprises,  endeavouring  to 
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heal  those  who  are  already  broken,  wealthy  Americans  strive  to 
elevate  the  nation,  to  enrich  the  people,  and  to  prevent  men  from 
becoming  poor  and  diseased,  by  promoting  their  education  and  by 
making  them  useful  citizens.  Of  the  money  given  or  bequeathed 
to  education  the  bulk  goes  to  the  high  schools  and  serves  to  create 
leaders  of  men  who  are  the  most  valuable  citizens  of  the  State. 
The  gifts  and  bequests  devoted  to  education  in  1914  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows  : — 


$  ' 

To  Universities  and  Colleges 

.  26,670,017 

To  Schools  of  Theology 

.  1,558,281 

To  Schools  of  Medicine 

.  1,495,773 

To  Schools  of  Law . 

.  203,067 

To  Normal  Schools  ... 

.  72.3,714 

'L’o  Private  High  Schools  ... 

...  ...  ...  706,546 

31,357,398 

Care  of  the  body  is  more  immediately  necessary  than  care  of 
tlie  soul.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  funds  given  to  schools  of 
theology  are  extremely  small. 

Among  the  greatest  American  benefactors  to  education  are 
Kockefeller  and  Carnegie,  two  men  who,  almost  without  educa¬ 
tion,  began  life  in  the  humblest  circumstances.  How  greatly 
these  two  men  prize  education  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list 
of  their  gifts  for  educational  purposes  which  is  probably  incomplete 
and  which  has  been  extracted  from  Koestcr’s  book  The  Price  of 
Incfficiciicij ,  New  York,  1913  : — 


IloeKKFELLKR’s  GnT.S. 

General  Education  Fund  . 

University  of  Chicago...  . 

Institute  of  Medical  Kesearcli 

Rush  Medical  College  . 

Barnard  College  ...  ...  . 

Yale  University 

Harvard  University  . 

'Southern  Education  Fund  . 

Small  Colleges  in  United  States  . 


$ 

53,000,000 

23,309,000 

8,240,000 

0,000,000 

1,375,000 

1,300,000 

1,000,000 

1,125,000 

23,000,000 


C.4uxE(iiE’s  Gifts. 

Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg  (research)  . 

Carnegie  Institute,  Washington  (research) ... 

Scotch  Universities 

Polytechnic  'School,  Pittsburg  . 

Small  Colleges  in  the  United  States... 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (research  and  education) 
Libraries  . 


118,349,000 

$ 

16,000,000 

25,000^ 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

20,000,000 

25,000,000 

52,000,000 


H*  2 


150,000,000 
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Owing  to  the  generosity  of  their  niinierous  wealthy  patrons  the 
American  Universities  and  other  high  schools  are  magnificently 
furnished  with  all  conveniences  and  the  most  perfect  and  most 
costly  scientific  apparatus.  Their  property  was  officially  classi¬ 
fied  and  valued  in  1914  as  follows  : — 

Properties  of  Universities,  Colleges  .vnd  Technological  Schools  in  1914. 

$ 

Value  of  Ground  .  87,767,360 

Value  of  Buildings  .  281,665,426 

Value  of  Furniture,  Books  and  Apparatus  .  70,113,586 

Productive  Funds  ...  ...  .  ...  362,742,823 

802,270,195 

The  American  students  study  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 
The  vastness  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  Universities,  etc., 
enables  us  to  gauge  the  excellence  of  their  accommodation  and  of 
their  scientific  appliances. 

All  the  leading  Universities  and  schools  possess  large  funds 
owing  to  the  munificence  of  opulent  Americans.  How  vast  they 
are  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  ; — 

Endowment  Fcnds  in  1914. 


Columbia  University . 

. .30,770,868 

Leland  Stanford  University  ... 

.  2.3,961,338 

Harvard  University . 

. 21,912,863 

Chicago  U  niversity  . 

.  18,598,273 

Yale  University  . 

.  15,.379,.363 

Cornell  University 

.  14,145,873 

Rice  Institute  ...  . 

.  10,000,000 

Carnegie  Institute 

.  8,(K)0,(XH» 

Johns  Hopkins  University  ... 

.  6,265,480 

Washington  University 

.  6,156,223 

Pennsylvania  University 

.  ...  ...  ...  5,206,308 

Princeton  University  ... 

.  .5,194,861 

In  1914  the  yearly  income  of  some  of  the  best-known  Univer¬ 
sities  was  as  follows  : — 


Cornell  University  . 

.  6,790,260 

Columbia  University . 

.  6,686,869 

Harvard  University  . 

.  4,287,185 

Wisconsin  University  ... 

.  3,101,372 

Minnesota  University ... 

.  3,033,891 

Illinois  University  . 

.  2,824,053 

Yale  University  . 

.  2,600,629 

California  University . 

.  2,499,457 

Pennsylvania  University 

.  1,679,809 

Washington  University 

.  1,627,499 
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Universities  which  possess  such  gigantic  funds  and  such  huge 
yearly  incomes  are  naturally  provided  in  a  most  lavish  manner 
with  the  best  of  everything.  Notwithstanding  their  comparatively 
I  recent  creation  American  Universities  have  excellent  libraries. 

I  In  1914  Harvard  had  1,083,750  volumes,  Yale  1,000,000  volumes, 
Columbia  550,429  volumes,  Cornell  439,517  volumes,  Chicago 
431,36-2  volumes,  Pennsylvania  421,097  volumes,  etc.  Altogether 
the  American  Universities  possessed  18,199,354  volumes  in  that 
^  year. 

The  United  States  are  the  country  of  big  things,  of  mammoth 
undertakings  of  every  kind.  The  American  Universities  deserve 
admiration  not  only  because  of  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  their  students,  not  only  because  of  the  vastness  of  their 
financial  resources  and  the  excellence  of  the  mechanical  apparatus, 
but  also  because  of  their  success  in  training  large  numbers  of  able 
men  aiid  women  and  in  promoting  science  and  research.  The 
American  Universities  are  ahead  of  the  European  Universities  in 
some  subjects,  such  as  engineering,  law,  dentistry,  etc.,  but  they 
lag  behind  in  others,  such  as  medicine.  However,  their  short¬ 
comings  are  being  remedied  with  rapidity  and  energy. 

Of  course,  the  numerous  Universities  vary  in  efficiency.  Some 
of  the  Eastern  institutions  have  arrived  at  maturity  and  need  not 
fear  comparison  with  any  of  the  most  famous  institutions  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  young  Universities  in 
the  West  and  South  suffer  from  lack  of  students,  lack  of  eminent 
teachers,  and  lack  of  means,  a  condition  which  is  only  natural 
in  a  new  coiintiT  which  is  overstocked  with  Universities  and  col¬ 
leges.  After  all,  too  many  schools  is  better  than  too  few. 

The  great  efficiency  of  the  fully  developed  Universities  is  largely 
asciih'able  to  their  organisation.  The  American  people  believe  in 
one-man  Government  and  in  youth.  Exactly  as  the  executive 
])ower  of  the  great  Republic  is  vested  not  in  a  jointly  responsible 
Cabinet,  but  in  a  single  man,  the  President,  who  is  possessed  of 
almost  regal  power  and  authority,  the  direction  of  the  T^niversities 
i  is  entrusted  not  to  a  Committee  of  Professors,  as  in  Europe,  but  to 
a  President  who  nominally  carries  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Trustees,  but  who  in  reality  is  the  supreme  head.  Presidents 
can  make  or  mar  a  University.  Professor  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  became  President  of  that  institution  in  1869  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-five  and  directed  it  during  forty  years.  The 
premier  University,  and  the  Universities  in  general,  ow-e  much  to 
President  Eliot,  who  has  completely  reformed  American  Univer¬ 
sity  teaching. 

It  is  often  asserted,  and  it  is  widely  believed,  that  in  the  land 
of  the  almighty  dollar  money  governs  everything,  that  idealism 
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is  non-existent.  That  assertion  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  ablest  Americans,  who  could  earn  large  incomes  in  private 
employment,  have  devoted  their  life  to  science  or  to  administration 
although  the  United  States  pay  totally  inadequate  salaries  to 
professors  and  to  high  Government  officials.  As  a  rule  full  pro¬ 
fessors  receive  a  salary  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  year,  assistant 
professors  are  given  from  $1,800  to  $3,000  per  year,  and  University 
instructors  are  paid  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  year.  The  salaries 
of  the  great  experts  employed  in  the  Government  service  are 
similarly  low.  In  view  of  the  high  level  of  general  earnings— a 
bricklayer  can  earn  as  much  as  a  University  professor — and  the 
high  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States,  the  professorial 
salaries  paid  are  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Professors  and  high 
officials  live  in  poverty  unless  they  possess  private  means.  The 
fact  that,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  most  eminent  American  en¬ 
gineers,  chemists,  lawyers,  patent  specialists,  etc.,  may  be  found 
at  the  Universities  and  in  Government  offices  is  an  eloquent  proof 
of  American  idealism  and  of  American  devotion  to  science. 

The  development  of  the  Universities  proper  has  been  tremen¬ 
dous,  but  that  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  has  been 
even  more  extraordinary.  By  an  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2Dd, 
1862,  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  Federal  Land  Grants 
were  made  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges.  These  institutions  were  rapidly  established  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  They  w^ere  intended  to 
su|)ply  in  the  first  place  useful  practical  knowledge  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  engineering,  manufacturing,  and  the  handi¬ 
crafts,  but  they  have  gradually  increased  their  scope  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  of  them  are  emulating  the  Universities.  The 
incredibly  rapid  development  of  these  institutions  during  recent 
yeai  s  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :  — 


AfiHICCLTURAL  ANI>  MECHANICAL  CoLLEOES. 


Number  of 

Yearly 

Value  of 

Value  of  all 

Students. 

Income. 

Farms. 

Property. 

$ 

$ 

$  ■ 

1892 

...  18,780  ... 

4,0.33,833 

...  2,776,462 

7,012,106 

1896 

...  15,973  ... 

4,179,002 

...  1,630,267 

9,711,975 

1898 

...  20,974  ... 

5,999,910 

...  2,580,799 

...  20,305,075 

1901 

...  29,950  ... 

7,325,004 

...  4,540,014 

...  68,084,925 

1904 

...  37,135  ... 

10,885,550 

...  6,350,992 

...  76,564,424 

1907 

...  42,424  ... 

14,492,884 

...  11,055,845 

...  97,440,701 

1910 

...  00,025  ... 

20,890,010 

...  21,070,151 

...  117,843,129 

1914 

...  09,132  ... 

34,891,224 

...  23,981,085 

...  160,298,353 

Between  1892  and  1914  the  number  of  students  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  colleges  has  increased  five-fold,  the  yearly 
income  and  the  value  of  the  demonstration  farms  of  these  institu- 
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tions  has  increased  nearly  nine-fold,  and  the  value  of  all  their 
property  nearly  twenty-three-fold.  In  1914  their  property  was 
j  officially  classified  as  follows  : — 


Value  of  Farms  and  Grounds 

Value  of  Buildings  . 

Value  of  Apparatus  and  Machinery 
Value  of  Libraries 

Value  of  Livestock  . 

Land  Grant  Funds  . 

Other  Permanent  Funds 


I 


Total 


$ 

.  23,981,085 
.  51,826,766 
.  16,842,273 
.  5,996,787 

.  1,686,282 
.  18,010,398 
..  28,055,616 


...  146,398,206 


iThe  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  the  Universities 
of  the  people  in  the  backwoods,  are  the  high  schools  of  the  poor. 
By  their  practical  instruction  they  have  vastly  benefited  the 
I  people. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  the 
r  United  States  possess  hundreds  of  institutions  of  every  kind  which 
provide  high-school  tuition  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  They 
‘  cater  for  general  students  and  for  specialists,  but  they  are  too 
numerous  and  too  varied  to  describe.  At  any  rate,  men  and 
women  desirous  of  self-improvement,  of  earnest  study,  of  scientific 
!  research  can  find  suitable  institutions  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

The  United  States  owe  undoubtedly  much  of  their  progress  to 
I  the  ability  of  their  leaders.  The  high  ability  displayed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists,  architects,  engineers,  chemists,  etc.,  is  largely  due 
;  to  the  excellence  of  their  educational  system  and  before  all  to  the 
r  fact  that  education  has  been  so  lavishly  endowed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  individual  States,  the  cities  and  towns,  and  by 
wealthy  individuals,  that  opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge  from 
the  best  experts  and  to  rise  to  the  highest  positions  in  life  have 
I  been  brought  to  the  door  of  the  humblest  dwelling.  In  the  United 
States  the  best  education  is  not  exclusive.  It  is  not  reserved  to 
r  the  select  few.  The  highest  and  the  most  thorough  education  is 
not  the  privilege  of  a  narrow  class  but  has  been  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all,  even  of  the  poorest.  Talent  is  not  starved  for 
j  lack  of  opportunity.  The  Americans  have  adopted  Napoleon’s 

i  motto  :  La  carritre  ouvcrte  aux  talents.  The  ability  of  America’s 

I  leaders  in  the  economic  field  is  so  great  because  the  leaders  are 
I  selected  not  from  a  small  number  of  privileged  individuals  but 

I  from  the  whole  body  of  a  great  nation.  Lord  Bryce  wrote  in  his 
excellent  work  The  American  Commonwealth  : — 

!  “It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  Universities,  as  of  those  of  Scotland  and 
{  Germany,  to  be  freely  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

I  “In  every  civilised  country  the  march  of  scientific  discovery  has  led  to  an 
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enormous  increase  in  the  applications  of  science  to  productive  industry 
This  has  been  followed  by  a  demand  for  men  conversant  with  these  applica¬ 
tions,  and  to  supply  that  demand  the  teaching  of  applied  science  has  been 
provided  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  even  a  generation  ago.  Nowhere,  perhaps 
not  even  in  Germany,  has  this  movement  gone  so  fast  or  so  far  as  in  the 
United  States.  While  the  existing  Universities  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  scientific  departments,  a  host  of  independent  or  affiliated  scientific 
schools  and  technical  institutes  have  sprung  up.  Most  of  those  have  been 
planted  in  the  cities,  but  the  agricultural  colleges,  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
class,  are  often  placed  in  rural  areas.  Of  these  latter  many  are  really 
secondary  schools,  or  are  teaching  engineering  quite  as  much  as  agriculture, 
but  some  of  the  best  have  experimental  farms  attached  to  them.  .  .  . 

“One  who  surveys  the  progress  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  finds  nothing  more  significant  than  the  growth  of 
the  Universities  in  number,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  increased  attendance  of 
students  from  all  ranks  of  life.  They  have  become  national  and  popular 
in  a  sense  never  attained  before  in  any  country.  .  .  . 

“  The  Universities  and  Colleges  have,  taken  as  a  yv’hole,  rendered  an 
immense  service.  They  have  brought  instruction  within  the  reach  of  every 
boy  and  girl  of  every  class.  They  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  the  youthful 
population  than  do  any  similar  institutions  in  any  other  country.  They  are 
resorted  to  hardly  less  by  those  who  mean  to  tread  the  paths  of  commerce  or 
industry  than  by  those  who  prepare  themselves  for  a  learned  profession. 
They  have  turned  a  University  course  from  being  the  luxury  which  it  has 
been  in  the  Old  World  into  being  almost  a  necessary  of  life.  And  they  have 
so  expanded  their  educational  scheme  as  to  provide  (in  the  larger  institu- 
tions)  instruction  in  almost  every  subject  which  men  and  women  are  lilreh 
to  ask  for.” 

Guitteau  wrote  in  his  book  Government  and  Polities!  m  the 
United  States  : — 

“  From  the  first  century  a.d.  down  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  education  was  almost  universally  controlled  by  tlie  Church, 
and  was  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes;  while  to-day  education  is  generally 
recognised  as  a  function  of  the  State,  and  its  benefits  are  freely  offered  to 
all  children,  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  community.  Nowhere  has  this 
modern  conception  of  free  public  education  been  more  fully  realised  than  in 
the  United  States.” 

Progressive  and  open-minded  men  never  cease  learning.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  comes  tu  an  end  only  with  the  grave. 
Education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  does  not  end  with  the 
school  and  University.  Mature  men  may  be  taught  by  instnic- 
tion  suitably  given,  and  by  example.  American  statesmen,  dis¬ 
carding  disdainfully  the  doctrines  of  laissez  faire,  have  striven  to 
foster  the  national  industries  not  only  by  a  protective  tariff  but 
by  all  other  available  means  as  well,  and  they  have  endeavoured 
particularly  to  increase  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  people  both 
by  the  tuition  given  to  grown-up  individuals  and  by  example. 

In  this  they  have  been  particularly  successful,  as  will  be  shown 
in  another  article. 
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“It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  critic  to  state  his  conviction  as  clearly  and  simply 
as  he  can,  even  at  the  risk  of  uttering  what  his  hearers  may  dismiss  as 
commonplace.  In  our  fear  of  platitude  we  sometimes  miss  the  truth.” 

E.  de  Selincourt.  Lecture  on  The  Study  of  Poetry  (English  .\sisociation). 

My  contention  is,  what  ought  to  be  a  platitude,  that  in  real 
education  there  should  be  no  conflict  or  partition  between  Science 
and  Letters.  Both  are  essential  to  a  reasonable  standard  of 
education,  though  different  students  may  pursue  them  to  different 
degrees;  and  to  put  them  into  opposition,  or  to  seek  to  uphold 
the  one  and  despise  the  other,  is  rather  like  praising  one-half 
of  a  pair  of  scissors  as  the  cutting  half,  or  like  deciding  whether 
in  forging  a  bar  of  iron  into  a  serviceable  horseshoe  the  hammer 
or  the  anvil  is  the  more  efficient  agent. 

I  would  have  no  early  distinction  drawn  betw'een  Science  and 
the  Humanities.  There  are  recesses  in  each  region  of  knowledge 
which  can  hardly  be  entered  by  the  devotee  of  other  branches ; 
human  capacity  is  too  limited ;  but  for  the  production  of  an 
educated  human  being  both  Science  and  the  Humanities,  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  are  essential.  Neither  can  be  complete  without 
the  other. 

Indeed,  I  should  regard  elementary  science  as  one  of  the 
Humanities ;  arid  certainly  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
humane  learning  is  necessary  to  every  man  of  science.  My  private 
conviction  is  that  in  an  ideal  University  course  the  first  degree 
would  be  a  general  B.A.,  including  the  elements  of  natural  science 
among  its  subjects,  and  that  specialisation  should  not  begin  till 
after  the  B..\.  stage  of  general  education  had  been  reached.  Then 
graduates  might  begin  to  branch  off  to  B.Sc.  or  M.B.  or  B.Tjit. 
Such  a  scheme  has  not  been  thought  feasible  here  at  present,  but 
something  of  the  kind  I  believe  will  come. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  strength  of  Professor  de  Selincourt’s  con¬ 
tention  that  platitude  concerning  important  things  need  not  be 
avoided,  I  proceed  to  consider  a  few  problems  of  education. 

The  school  curriculum  is  said  to  be  overloaded,  and  certainly 
among  the  mass  of  material  now  known  to  mankind  there  must 
be  selection,  and  there  may  be  legitimate  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  selection  to  make.  Of  the  myriads  of  languages 

(1)  An  Address  to  the  Guild  of  Undergraduates  and  Literary  and  Dramatic 
vSociety  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
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which  either  the  Tower  of  Babel  or  some  complicating  unsocial 
instinct  has  inflicted  on  humanity,  the  bulk  of  us  can  only  know 
two  or  three;  indeed,  it  has  been  held,  perhaps  cynically,  that 
the  human  mind  is  such  that  it  can  only  know  one  language  really 
well.  Some  have  doubted  wdiether  the  capacity  of  most  of  us  is 
capable  even  of  that :  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  greater  part  of  so-called  civilised  mankind  we  must 
admit  that  comparatively  few  know  any  language  or  anything 
else  really  well. 

Still,  the  mass  of  mankind  has  inevitably  to  go  through  a  school 
period  of  some  kind,  in  order  to  have  some  fraction  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  accumulated  by  past  generations  transmitted  to  it,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  start  on  a  higher  level  than  the  animals.  And 
out  of  the  mass  of  humanity  there  will  be  found  some  individuals, 
possibly  only  a  comparatively  few,  who  will  be  affected  with  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  who  will  wish  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  joy  of  adding  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  duty  of  passing  it  on. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  higher  ranges  of  knowledge, 
reached  by  the  few  who  remain  students  all  their  lives,  there 
must  be  not  only  the  initial  selection  just  spoken  of,  but  a  much 
narrower  and  more  intense  specialisation.  At  some  point  or  other 
we  must  either  consciously  or  instinctively  decide  to  explore 
mainly  some  one  thicket  of  the  forest,  and  to  leave  many  others 
almost  untouched,  though  w’e  can  be  told  about  them  by  others, 
or  can  be  led  along  avenues  when  made.  But  specialisation  should 
not  begin  too  soon.  It  must  begin  when  the  infinitude  of  the 
forest  is  realised  ;  but  before  the  forest  itself  is  even  reached  there 
is  an  acreage  of  common  land  which  is  open  to  every  wayfarer,  in 
which  all  can  meet  freely,  where  ordinary  human  intercourse  goes 
on,  and  which  ought  to  be  familiar  as  common  ground  to  every¬ 
body.  It  is  this  tract  of  open  country  which  has  to  be  traversed 
before  the  more  dimly  known  territory  begins,  it  is  this  with  which 
schools  and  first-year  courses  are  mainly  concerned ;  and  to  par¬ 
tition  off  this  common  land  into  tracks,  to  confine  acquaintance 
to  single  lines  leading  only  in  a  definite  direction,  would  be  to  con¬ 
fuse  early  study  with  what  is  appropriate  in  after  life  at  a  more 
developed  stage. 

Every  track  on  the  open  country  leads,  however,  to  some  definite 
region  of  the  forest,  and  those  who  are  impressed  with  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  to  be  encountereid  in  its  dim  recesses  are  some¬ 
times  anxious  to  confine  the  beginner  strictly  to  what  plainly 
leads  in  that  direction,  and  to  regard  all  other  pursuits  as  waste 
of  time.  But  experience  and  common  sense  alike  testify  that  a 
premature  narrowing  of  scope  is  unfair  to  the  budding  human 
mind,  that  no  one  can  be  sure  in  which  direction  any  individual. 
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may  ultimately  desire  to  advance,  that  many  will  not  advance 
beyond  the  open  country  at  all ;  moreover  that  all  scholars,  even 
the  profoundest,  are  better  for  a  base  of  common  territory  with  their 
fellows,  to  which  it  is  wholesome  for  them  to  return  from  time 
to  time,  to  hear  what  is  being  done  in  other  directions,  to  explain 
what  they  themselves  are  doing,  and  to  protect  themselves  from 
becoming  lost  and  helpless  in  some  distant  maze. 

What  then  should  be  the  extent  of  common  ground  over  which 
the  whole  of  civilised  humanity  should  be  encouraged  to  browse 
freely  and  easily  ? 

It  is  customary  to  put  first  the  three  E’s ;  and  certainly  they 
are  essential  enough,  though  it  iff  sometimes  forgotten  what  an 
extent  of  territory  even  these  simple-sounding  things  really  cover 
if  they  are  pursued  to  the  edges  of  that  region  where  diverging 
paths  begin.  But  before — both  in  time  and  in  importance — before 
even  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  mother  tongue,  comes  the 
speaking  of  it ;  and  I  believe  that  adequate  attention  is  seldom 
given  to  this  immensely  important  art.  I  do  not  mean  the  art 
of  oratory,  I  mean  the  simple  faculty  of  being  able  to  express  our 
thoughts.  The  gifts  of  clear  and  lucid  expression,  effective  enun¬ 
ciation,  of  speech  without  local  twang  and  with  but  little  auxiliary 
gesticulation — how  rarely  we  encounter  them,  save  among 
really  educated  people.  And  if  speech  is  not  attended  to  and  cul¬ 
tivated  when  young,  it  is  difficult  in  after  life  even  to  be  aware  of 
our  own  defects.  I  have  known  graduates,  able  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher  without  difficulty,  and  who  looked  fairly  educated  until 
they  opened  their  mouth  to  speak — when  their  first  sentences 
gave  them  away.  The  horrible  speech  of  most  people,  satirised  in 
Bernard  Shaw’s  drama  Pygmalion,  is  appalling  considered  as  the 
(diannel  of  communication  betw^een  human  beings.  Much  of 
what  we  hear  in  the  street,  the  cries  of  urchins  to  each  other,  the 
overheard  conversation  of  factory  operatives,  sometimes  even  the 
talk  among  members  of  a  family,  are  little  better  than  the  chatter 
of  a  parrot  house. 

T  have  thought  that  in  France  the  mode  of  expression  used 
by  ordinary  people  is  far  better  :  they  seem  to  have  a  language,  as 
well  as  an  argot,  and  to  be  able  to  use  it.  Clear  expression  goes 
with  clear  thought,  but  in  the  absence  of  clear  thought,  and  with 
a  very  imperfect  vocabulary,  enunciation  of  an  idea  in  one’s  own 
language  seems  to  entail  the  kind  of  effort  which  is  only  appro¬ 
priate  when  speaking  a  half-known  foreign  tongue.  We  all  know 
the  feeling  of  having  to  construct  a  sentence  so  as  to  bring  in 
the  few  w'ords  we  know,  to  put  them  together  in  wffiat  can  only  by 
charity  be  called  grammatical  construction  ;  and  this,  eked  out 
by  gesture,  has  to  do  duty  for  something  which  it  might  be  a 
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pleasure  to  listen  to.  The  art  of  clear  and  articulate  speech,  there-  I 
fore,  I  should  explicitly  mention  along  with  the  two  other  methods  I 
of  inter-communication,  reading  and  writing,  and  the  elementary  f 
laws  of  number.  | 

Is  there  nothing,  however,  which  the  young  child  longs  to  know  L 
far  more  than  he  yearns  to  acquire  these  fundamental  facilities?  f 
Surely  he  pines  to  learn  something  about  the  material  universe  i 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  should  be  encouraged,  therefore, 
and  helped  to  know  some  of  the  facts  which  at  a  much  later  stage 
are  commonly  spoken  of  as  scientific,  meaning  that  they  are  studied 
in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner  by  specialists.  Many  things 
about  language  come  into  the  scientific  category — the  history  and 
derivation  of  words,  and  much  else  of  the  philological  kind,  but 
all  that  is  a  later  study  and  cannot  be  begun  with  profit  until 
several  languages  are  beginning  to  be  known.  Much  else  in  the 
Humanities  can  be  studied  in  a  scientific  manner — although  the 
authorities  to  be  consulted  may  be  books  or  manuscripts  or  docu¬ 
ments  or  carvings  or  inscriptions — but  all  these  belong  to  adult 
study ;  these  things  are  not  for  children.  | 

No,  it  is  seldom  words  or  books  that  appeal  to  the  young  in-  | 
quiring  mind.  A  child  asks  questions  about  animals  and  plants,  i" 
or  about  engines  and  machines,  or  about  itself  and  its  brothers  and 
sisters ;  some,  indeed,  ask  about  things  like  prisms  and  magnifying 
glasses,  or  about  ice  and  steam,  or  about  the  moon  and  the  stars.  '• 

clouds  and  rain,  candles  and  lucifer  matches  and  explosives;  aye,  f= 

and  about  dreams  and  thoughts  and  prayer  and  aspiration.  | 

To  call  such  things  as  these  by  names  like  biology  or  engineer¬ 
ing  or  ])hysiology,  or  astronomy  or  geology  or  physics,  or  chemistry 
or  psychology  or  theology,  would  be  misleading ;  and  yet,  if 
adequate  answers  are  to  be  given,  a  wdde  range  of  common  know¬ 
ledge,  such  as  would  ultimately  lead  in  those  specialised  directions, 
should  be  possessed  by  parent  or  teacher.  Questions  asked  by 
children  are  said  to  be  unanswerable  ;  but  they  are  only  unanswer¬ 
able  because  of  adult  ignorance.  Average  adult  ignorance  in  this 
country  of  England  is  singularly  thorough.  (I  do  not  think  it  is  f 

anything  like  so  thorough  on  the  Continent.  I  doubt  if  it  is  quite  | 

so  thorough  in  Scotland.) 

An  inquiring  mind  in  a  child  is  of  the  utmost  value,  it  can  be 
choked  or  surfeited  by  injudicious  teaching,  it  is  easy  to  bring 
on  an  attack  of  mental  indigestion — a  stage  at  which  every  sort  i 
of  pabulum  becomes  nauseous ;  but  by  judicious  encouragement 
and  crafty  information,  not  filling  up  vacua  too  readily  but  putting  | 
children  in  the  way  of  learning  for  themselves  and  merely  giving 
assistance  in  the  process — much  of  permanent  value  can  be  im¬ 
parted  with  comparatively  little  effort. 
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Let  me  here  say  that  I  do  not  mean  what  has  been  called  “  the 
absurdity  of  heuristic  teaching  ”  carried  to  excess.  The  child 
cannot  discover  for  itself  laws  which  the  ancients  took  centuries 
to  unravel;  but,  subject  to  common  sense  and  under  intelligent 
guidance,  the  more  a  child  is  encouraged  to  use  its  own  brains 
and  find  things  which  are  judiciously  placed  in  its  way  the  better. 
Subjective  discovery  is  stimulating. 

Judicious  questioning,  one  question  at  a  time  set  as  a  problem 
not  so  hard  as  to  be  discouraging,  is  of  more  value  than  much 
fluent  answering,  especially  than  much  answering  before  any 
question  has  been  asked  or  any  difficulty  or  problem  perceived. 
That  is  necessarily  the  defect  of  books  :  they  contain  information 
for  which  you  are  not  seeking.  The  real  serviceableness  of  books 
is  most  felt  when  something  is  being  sought  out  by  an  inquirer. 
A  guide-book  when  you  are  contemplating  a  summer  holiday  may 
be  interesting  :  a  geography  book  which  tells  you  every  port, 
every  river,  every  mountain  in  China  may  be  deadly  dull. 

What,  then,  do  I  mean  by  Humanistic  Science?  I  mean  things 
about  the  Universe  taught  in  a  humane  way.  It  is  commonly 
admitted  that  each  animal,  each  plant,  and  each  individual  Human 
Being  rapidly  retraces  the  general  course  of  its  ancestry,  and  in 
the  inquiring  stage  the  child  is  in  the  position  of  the  human  race 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  facts  of  nature  appealed  to  them  as 
strange  and  portentous  or  puzzling  and  interesting. 

The  child  may  be  helped  to  realise  the  naturalness  of  some 
inquiry  of  his  by  associating  with  the  answ'er  some  biographical 
information  concerning  the  way  in  which  things  like  that  were 
originally  discovered.  If  we  could  tell  him  about  the  discovery  of 
fire  .it  would  probably  be  dramatic  enough,  but  on  that  subject 
we  have  only  legends.  The  legends  themselves,  however,  are 
impressive,  and  emphasise  the  fact  that  fire  was  not  known  to  the 
animals ;  it  had  to  be  discovered  and  then  utilised  by  us. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope,  however,  is  a  thing  easy  to 
expound  and  illustrate.  Many  things  in  optics  are  susceptible 
of  arousing  interest — at  least,  when  a  suitable  age  is  reached. 
Newton’s  experiments  with  a  prism  furnish  a  classical  and  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  careful  experimenting  in  a  new  field.  The 
electric  telegraph  is  rather  more  difficult  ;  elementary  wireless 
telegraphy  is  probably  rather  easier  than  the  other  kinds.  Some¬ 
thing  can  be  learnt  from  pumps  and  clocks  and  pulleys  and 
levers  and  cranes.  Observation  of  the  weather,  understanding  of 
the  thermometer  and  the  barometer,  are  not  difficult.  Assisted 
attention  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  instructive, 
though  the  plotting  of  the  shadow  throwm  by  the  top  of  an  upright 
pole  through  the  day  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  a 
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pleasanter  exercise  in  sunny  countries.  Measurement  of  heights 
and  distances  may  have  to  be  gradually  led  up  to.  Indeed,  all 
metrical  things,  such  as  work  with  a  balance,  may  perhaps  belong 
to  a  rather  later  stage ;  it  is  the  qualitative  which  first  attracts 
attention  ;  but  the  metrical  aspect  of  things  should  be  occasionally 
emphasised  by  a  teacher,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  important  as  con¬ 
veying  a  sense  not  of  phenomena  alone  hut  of  the  law  and  order 
running  through  them. 

But  the  teacher’s  natural  danger  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of 
over-attention  to  the  metrical ;  a  pupil  is  sometimes  ke])t  measur¬ 
ing  specific  gravities  and  resistances  and  specific  heats  and  ex¬ 
pansions  when  they  have  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  things  them¬ 
selves.  The  mistake  is  similar  to  those  which  have  been  made  bv 
instilling  rules  of  grammar  before  any  concrete  acquaintance  with 
a  language  :  it  is  dispiriting  to  be  given  a  bare  form  or  outline 
without  any  substance,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  sort 
of  instruction  is  too  often  characteristic  of  school  science.  A 
skeleton  framework  is  unattractive.  Yet  a  skeleton  itself  may 
be  interesting  if  its  function  as  a  supporter  of  the  familiar  limbs 
and  movements  is  pointed  out  by  a  competent  and  enthnsiastii 
teacher,  but  the  mere  enumeration  of  dry  bones  without  functioti 
is  dispiriting,  and  the  only  permanent  impression  produced  is  one 
of  dislike. 

So  I  venture  to  say — do  not  tell  them  many  rules  about  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  do  not  let  much  time 
be  spent  in  measuring  things  in  w’hich  they  are  not  the  least 
interested.  Things  themselves  come  before  their  formulation  and 
measurement. 

In  my  youth  an  electric  current  was  intensely  interesting  to  me, 
but  no  one  thought  of  expressing  it  in  amperes.  That  is  a  modern 
innovation ;  ohms  and  volts  and  amperes  all  grew'  up  in  my  life¬ 
time.  It  is  a  great  step  to  be  able  to  express  a  current  in  amperes, 
but  it  is  not  the  essentially  interesting  feature  about  it.  The  in¬ 
teresting  part  is  the  extraordinary  variety  of  surprising  things 
a  current  can  do. 

So  also  the  effects  of  heat,  the  facts  of  solution  and  precipitation 
and  chemical  change  are  interesting  and  exciting,  long  before 
their  metrical  aspect  is  dealt  with  in  quantitative  analysis. 

Introduce  measurements  gradually,  but  do  not  overdo  them, 
and  if  possible  excite  interest  in  the  phenomena  themselves  before 
you  set  them  to  be  too  closely  defined  and  measured. 

It  is  needlesslio  say  that  things  are  more  important  than  names. 
Geography  which  is  a  list  of  names  is  no  geography  at  all.  Names 
are  useful,  but  subordinate  maps  without  names  are  well  known 
to  be  useful  in  teaching.  So  also  literature  studied  as  a  list  of 
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names  and  dates,  authors  and  their  works,  is  no  literature  at 
all. 

What  is  true  of  literature  is  true  of  science,  both  have  a  keen 
and  human  interest.  Let  us  never  think  of  a  conflict  between 
them.  Both  can  be  taught  in  a  dry-as-dust  manner,  both  can 
be  filled  with  inspiration  and  pleasure.  It  is  possible  to  substitute 
the  rules  of  syntax  for  the  inspiration  of  literature,  and  to  curb 
our  emotional  enjoyment  of  a  poem  by  exaggerated  drill  in  the 
laws  of  prosody.  If  scholastic  w'ork  is  conducted  by  a  teacher 
without  enthusiasm  or  love  of  his  subject,  it  is  fatally  easy  to 
make  this  mistake ;  and  wherever  study  is  regarded  too  completely 
from  the  disciplinary  standpoint  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the 
procedure  justified. 

Precisely  the  same  kind  of  error  can  be  made  in  science  as  in 
letters,  and  with  similar  depressing  results,  extinguishing  instead 
of  kindling  imagination,  and  wearying  with  subsidiary  details  and 
accessories.  The  process  is  sometimes  praised  as  practical  and 
full  of  worldly  wisdom — as  preparing  for  the  exigencies  of  practical 
life.  Well,  it  corresponds  closely  with  Professor  de  Selincourt’s 
admirable  definition  or  explanation  of  “  worldliness  ”  : — 

“  The  essence  of  worldliness,”  he  says,  “  is  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  unimportant  things  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  main 
issues  of  life.” 

So  I  say  that  the  essence  of  bad  teaching  is  to  over-emphasise 
the  unessential  and  the  accidental,  and  thus  to  depress  the  intellect 
and  dull  the  imagination. 

People  sometimes  say  that  science  has  to  deal  with  facts.  So  it 
has ;  so,  I  suppose,  has  literature  to  deal  with  facts  of  some  kind — 
facts  of  human  nature.  But  in  science,  at  any  rate,  the  guiding 
clue,  the  thread  of  inspiration  running  through  it  all,  is  theory — 
what  Aristotle  called  A  string  of  disconnected  facts  is 

not  science,  the  facts  are  the  raw  materials  of  science.  Even  natural 
laws,  until  they  are  understood  and  while  still  empirical,  fall  short 
of  w'hat  is  aimed  at  by  the  highest  science.  The  discovery  of 
his  three  laws  by  Kepler,  the  crown  of  his  arduous  life  work,  was 
a  splendid  achievement ;  but  the  law's  themselves  were  but 
empirical  summaries  of  observation  till  glorified  and  accounted 
for  and  comprehended  by  the  genius  of  New'ton. 

It  may  be  asked,  Hovv  can  a  beginner  be  made  to  feel  the 
beauty  and  unifying  influence  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  astro¬ 
nomy?  I  admit  it  is  not  easy.  I  admit  that  many  people  who 
speak  of  gravitation,  or  quote  the  name  of  Newton,  have  not 
the  remotest  conception  of  what  he  really  accomplished,  nor  of  the 
way  in  which  he  did  it ;  but  I  do  feel  that  a  course  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  inspired  with  an  end  like  that  in  view,  w'ould,  for 
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the  average  pupil — whose  main  vvoik  may  lie  in  letters  or  iu  lan¬ 
guage — be  far  more  educative  and  stimulating  and  informing  than 
any  kind  of  mental  gymnastics,  such  as  learning  how  to  do  things 
which  he  will  never  wish  to  do,  and  which  he  never  in  the  least 
really  understands. 

Never  divorce  literature  and  science ;  let  them  be  taught  and 
enjoyed  together.  It  is  the  human,  the  true,  the  real,  the  divine 
aspect  of  both  that  is  absorbing.  There  are  aspects  of  both  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  higher  being  taking  any 
interest ;  these  are  concessions  to  the  feeble  intellect  of  man.  The 
“  tables”  which  were  a  minor  trouble  in  our  youth,  about  hogs¬ 
heads  and  kilderkins  and  drachms  and  pennyweights,  are  of  this 
character — they  are  essentially  trivial  and  meaningless ;  but  the 
laws  of  number,  the  facts  of  geometry,  are  not  in  this  category. 
They  are  the  same  in  every  country  of  the  world,  the  same  iu 
every  world'  in  space,  they  are  part  of  the  divine  regulation  of 
the  universe ;  and  to  teach  the  laws  of  number  or  the  facts  of 
geometry  so  that  they  are  dull  and  repellent  is  a  minor  kind  of 
blasphemy. 

We  may  usefully  bethink  ourselves,  when  teaching,  whether 
w  e  are  dealing  with  divine  fact  or  with  a  merely  human  conven¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide — in  that  case  let 
the  fact  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  but  often  it  is  quite  easy 
to  know,  and  when  we  know  that  we  are  only  on  human  nomen¬ 
clature  or  arrangement,  lei  us  be — not  exactly  apologetic— but 
mindful  that  we  are  on  weak  ground  where  our  footprints  or  hoof- 
marks  should  be  light. 

Many  human  conventions  are  necessary,  undoubtedly  they  can 
be  learnt  by  children  readily  enough,  and  it  is  no  kindness  to  leave 
them  to  be  acquired  at  a  later  age ;  but  if  we  can  implant  a  real 
love  for  some  creation  of  literature,  or  a  real  enthusiasm  for  some 
reality  in  science,  then  we  are  engaged  on  something  of  permanent 
value,  and  all  the  other  varieties  and  modes  of  education  sink  into 
insignificance  beside  this. 

Geometry  is  a  science  of  absolute  truth,  and  has  a  perfect  and 
a  universal  applicability  which  makes  it  appropriate  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  every  other  study.  But  it  is  the  truths  themselves  that 
are  universal  and  divine.  Methods  of  proof  are  various,  and  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  artificial  :  they  depend  on  what  we  choose 
to  start  by  assuming.  Euclid  tried  to  assume  the  barest  mini¬ 
mum  :  modern  geometry  prefers  a  broader  base  of  experience. 
But,  independent  of  methods  of  proof,  which  in  their  proper  place 
are  proper  and  often  ingenious  and  pleasing,  the  facts  of  geometry 
itself,  true  in  the  remotest  region  of  space,  true  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  time,  are  a  real  and  impressive  furniture  of  the 
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I  mind-  Without  them  we  can  have  no  conception  of  tlie  beauty 
and  perfection  of  absolute  truth — truth  which  must  hold  good  in 
every  order  of  existence.  It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  to 
try  to  complicate  them,  to  treat  them  only  as  special  cases  of 
reality ;  and  certainly  the  doctrine  of  imaginaries  properly  applied 
I  as  an  instrument  is  exceedingly  useful,  and  the  idea  of  more 
dimensions  of  space  is  attractive ;  but  let  us  not  worry  beginners 
i  with  weird  efforts  at  picturing  these  things  as  real,  or  anything 
hut  inodes  of  expression  and  intermediate  tools.  The  human 
^  mind  often  seeks  to  soar  above  cosmic  reality  and  to  look  dowm 
upon  space  and  time  as  figments  of  the  human  imagination  ;  1 
i  say  not  that  these  efforts  are  futile  or  hyperin  gen  ious — we  must 
judge  them  by  their  ultimate  fruits — but  meanwhile  here  we  are 
in  a  world  and  universe  of  law  and  order  and  beauty,  and  it  is 
^  a  sufficient  task  for  the  majority  of  mortals  to  try  to  understand 
something  of  what  it  is,  rather  than  to  speculate  on  what  it 
might  be. 

:  The  solar  system,  the  stars  in  their  courses,  day  and  night,  the 

I  seasons;  the  crust  of  the  earth,  its  configuration  and  structure: 

i  the  various  forms  of  living  beings,  plants,  and  animals ;  the  phe- 
i  nomena  of  heat,  of  light,  of  electricity,  of  magnetism,  of  chemical 
action ;  the  variety  of  the  elements,  the  bewildering  complexity 
of  their  com]K)unds,  all  reduced  to  law  and  order  by  the  labours 
and  genius  of  our  predecessors — all  this  system  of  organised  know¬ 
ledge  depends  on  no  creation  of  man.  Modes  of  expression  are 
|:  human,  and  may  vary  in  quality  and  importance;  but  the  things 

;  themselves,  like  the  facts  of  human  nature,  are  real,  permanent, 
:  universal,  and  divine. 


Oliver  Lodge. 
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When  ray  official  relations  with  Kaiser  William  II.  began  he  was 
just  completing  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  He  had  attained 
to  the  prime  of  mature  manhood,  he  had  never  suffered  any  serious 
reverse,  and  he  was  fully  conscious  of  his  unquestioned  power. 

Not  only  had  there  been  during  this  long  period  no  European 
war,  but  the  general  conditions  in  Europe  were  favourable  for  the 
organisation  of  permanent  peace.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
serious  efforts,  peace  had  not  been  organised.  On  the  contrary, 
the  efforts  to  organise  it  had  terminated  in  the  conclusion  at  The 
Hague  of  a  series  of  general  treaties  nearly  all  of  which  were  con¬ 
structed  in  open  anticipation  of  future  war,  being  composed  chiefly 
of  rules  intended,  if  possible,  to  render  war  only  slightly  less  hor¬ 
rible  than  the  growth  of  military  science  had  made  it  evident  that 
it  probably  would  be. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  no  reason  inherent  in  the  social  order 
why  w’ar  should  then  be  regarded  as  inevitable ;  and  the  chief 
ground  for  believing  it  might  occur  was  the  evident  unwillingness 
of  certain  Powers  to  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  averting 
it.  If,  in  fact,  it  was  inevitable,  it  was  owing  solely  to  ambitions 
that  were  not  open  to  discussion. 

.At  that  time  the  German  Empire  had  taken  a  place  in  Europe 
which  made  its  action  of  the  highest  importance ;  for  no  inter¬ 
national  question  could  arise  without  suggesting  the  inquiry : 
“  What  will  Germany  do  about  it?  ”  And  the  answer  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  Berlin  was  an  enigma.  All  depended 
upon  the  uncertain  mood  of  Kaiser  William  II. 

How  incalculable  a  factor  the  Kaiser  really  was  the  year  1903 
was  to  reveal  in  an  astonishing  manner.  Not  only  was  it  a  critical 
time  for  the  international  relations  of  Europe,  as  the  events  will 
show,  but  a  trying  time  for  the  theory  of  ]rersonal  supremacy 
that  underlies  the  conception  William  II.  had  formed  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  German  Emperor.  His  pretensions,  his  purposes,  his 
character,  and  his  popularity  among  his  own  people  were  in  that 
crucial  period  to  be  subjected  to  unexpected  tests. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  had  brought  into  vivid  contrast 
two  conflicting  conceptions  of  diplomacy  that  had  there  come  into 
collision  :  on  the  one  hand  the  secret,  obstructive,  and  evasive 
ju’ocedure  characteristic  of  personal  sovereignty ;  on  the  other  the 

(1)  See  Fortniohtly  Rf.vif.w  for  .Tuly. 
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open,  constructive,  and  frankly  avowed  statement  of  purposes 
aimed  at  for  the  common  good,  advocated  and  practised  by  the 
great  democracies. 

The  fact  that  the  new  American  Ambassador,  who  had  received 
from  the  German  Emperor  his  agremewt  in  December,  1907,  but 
was  not  actually  transferred  from  The  Hague  to  Berlin  until 
June,  1908,  had  not  only  been  a  delegate  to  the  second  Hague 
Conference,  but  had  for  many  years  been  closely  identified  with 
the  movement  represented  there  by  the  American  delegation,  did 
not  add  to  the  probability  of  his  being  persona  gratissima  at  the 
Court  of  the  Kaiser.  It  was,  in  fact,  understood  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  intended  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  by 
separate  negotiation,  what  it  had  failed  to  achieve  at  The  Hague. 

It  was  further  known  that  the  new  Ambassador,  during  the  winter 
of  1908,  had  publicly  advocated  this  policy  ;  and  that  separate 
treaties  were  to  be  made,  if  possible,  with  each  of  the  Great 
Powers,  by  which  the  ground  would  be  prepared  for  a  better  in¬ 
ternational  organisation.  It  was,  in  fact,  with  special  reference 
to  his  aiding  in  this  task  of  separate  negotiation  at  Berlin  that  the 
new  Ambassador  had  been  selected. 

The  mission,  it  was  evident,  would  not  be  so  much  an  affair  of 
ceremony  as  a  sober  business  undertaking,  having  in  view  the 
establishment  of  the  future  relations  of  the  two  countries  upon  a 
basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  legal  engagements,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  adjudicating  through  improved  treaty  arrangements 
future  difficulties  that  might  arise. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  German  people,  as  well 
as  the  American  people,  greatly  desired  such  open  and  duly 
legalised  relations,  but  this  was  not  the  Kaiser’s  personal  con¬ 
ception  of  diplomacy.  In  such  a  system  the  personal  element 
would  be  practically  eliminated. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  William  II.  earnestly 
desired  to  maintain  friendship  with  the  United  States,  but  he  did 
not  wish  the  American  system  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Europe,  or 
that  international  relations  should  be  made  to  rest  upon  a  body  of 
well-defined  law  and  a  tribunal  with  authority  to  interpret  and 
apply  it.  Such  a  system  would  inevitably  in  time,  if  logically  car¬ 
ried  out,  diminish  the  necessity  for  armies,  and  what  would  then 
become  of  the  War  Lord?  If  the  people — manufacturers,  ship¬ 
owners,  and  traders,  doing  business  internationally — could  carry 
their  wrongs  to  a  court  of  justice,  it  could  not  fail  to  affect 
the  status  of  kings  and  emperors  as'w'ell  as  of  armies  and 
navies. 

What  the  Kaiser  wanted  of  America  was  peace,  trade,  and 
neutrality  so  far  as  Europe  was  concerned.  Eor  these  he  looked 
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largely  to  the  racial  loyalty  of  men  of  German  blood  living  in  the 
United  States.  With  this  support  war  with  Germany  would 
always  be  difficult.  Disputes,  if  they  should  arise,  could  be  dealt 
with  as  occasion  might  require ;  but  enlarged  treaty  arrangements 
were  not,  he  thought,  desirable.  They  would,  perhaps,  prove 
embarrassing  to  personal  government ;  and  if  made  with  the  United 
States  other  nations  w'ould  demand  them,  and  refusal  would 
thereby  be  made  more  difficult. 

It  w'as  perfectly  natural  for  the  Kaiser  to  take  this  view.  It 
was  a  necessary  corollary  of  his  theory  of  personal  government. 
For  tw’enty  years  he  had  promoted  amities,  softened  asperities,  and 
kept  Germany  prosperous  by  a  regime  of  personal  visits  to  other 
sovereigns,  personal  telegrams  of  felicitation  and  condolence,  secret 
correspondence,  and  casual  w^ords  dropped  into  the  ears  of  ambassa¬ 
dors  at  Berlin  which  he  knew  would  be  repeated  to  their  sovereigns. 
A  Europe  based  on  public  treaties,  open,  known  of  all  men,  would 
take  all  the  charm  out  of  a  sovereign’s  existence.  All  the  plot 
interest  of  diplomacy  would  be  gone.  Could  anything  be  more 
inartistic  than  playing  a  part  so  commonplace  as  that  of  an  em¬ 
peror  wffio  had  no  secrets  and  who  would  be  required  to  assent  to 
the  decisions  of  a  court  ? 

To  the  Kaiser,  as  to  most  sovereigns  before  the  constitutional 
era,  the  essential  part  of  diplomacy  is  the  quasi-social  intimacy 
of  kings.  The  chief  function  of  ambassadors,  upon  this  theory, 
is  to  bridge  distances  by  creating  a  common  Court  life,  where 
personal  influence  can  be  made  to  count.  An  embassy,  therefore, 
is  from  this  point  of  view  merely  an  extension  of  the  Court  of 
the  country  it  represents,  and  should  be  constituted  and  main¬ 
tained  for  the  performance  of  that  function. 

As  between  personal  sovereigns  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be 
said  in  support  of  this  idea.  The  ambassador  is  the  direct  and 
authorised  representative  of  his  sovereign.  He  lives  in  his  sove¬ 
reign’s  house,  receives  his  bread  from  his  sovereign’s  hand,  is  hi? 
servitor,  keeps  his  secrets,  and  concerns  himself  only  with  his 
sovereign’s  interests. 

But  the  United  States  has  no  personal  sovereign ;  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  for  no  personal  representation  of  the  President, 
who  has  no  Court  and  is  supposed  to  have'  no  Court  favourites. 
There  being  no  power  in  a  constitutional  Government  to  exchange 
secret  understandings  between  the  heads  of  States,  such  a  nation 
must  base  its  international  relations  on  its  treaty  engagements; 
and  these  must  be  open,  public,  and  sufficient  to  safeguard  its 
interests,  regardless  of  personal  sentiments  or  personal  influences. 
To  such  nations  diplomacy  means  international  business,  a  very 
serious  and  exacting  business,  upon  the  proper  transaction  of  which 
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the  most  important  interests  of  a  people,  and  even  life  itself,  may 
depend. 

However  widely  imperial  purposes  and  republican  conceptions 
of  international  relations  and  intercourse  may  differ,  both  sides 
must  admit  that  between  sovereign  nations  a  basis  of  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  must  be  found.  The  amenities  of  life  are  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  serious  discussion  of  business,  even  when  con¬ 
tradictory  views  are  held.  On  the  contrary,  the  wider  the  chasm 
of  differences  the  more  essential  these  amenities  become. 

When,  therefore,  on  June  8th,  1908,  the  new  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  made  his  appearance  at  Berlin,  it  was  with  the  conviction 
that,  w'hatever  the  chances  for  the  success  of  his  mission,  he  would 
receive  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  in  this  he  was  not  disappointed. 

The  provincial  Prussian  capital  of  other  days  had  been  in  twenty 
years  transformed  into  the  most  modern  city  of  continental 
Europe,  an  impressive  symbol  of  the  wonderful  material  progress 
of  the  Empire.  From  a  sleepy  thoroughfare  Unter  den  Linden 
had  become  a  cosmopolitan  bazaar  with  shops  of  unsurpassed  bril¬ 
liancy  of  self -disclosure,  as  if  to  challenge  comparison  with  their 
rivals  in  older  centres  of  merchandise.  Of  its  new  Hotel  Adlon, 
in  which  all  that  could  be  learned  of  sumptuous  hostelries  from 
our  most  splendid  American  experiments  had  been  embodied,  the 
Kaiser,  who  had  honoured  the  opening  with  his  presence,  had 
condescended  by  way  of  encouragement  to  say  :  “  Es  ist  schoner  als 
hei  tins.”  The  Wilhelmstrasse,  which  in  one’s  student  days  had 
seemed  so  impenetrable  and  mysterious,  now  flung  wide  its  doors 
of  welcome  to  cheerful  interiors,  where  the  amiable  Baron  von 
Schon  presided  over  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Prince  von  Biilow, 
affable,  courtly,  and  always  adjusted  to  the  situation,  however  com¬ 
plicated,  sat  in  the  chair  of  Bismarck  in  the  Palace  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Kaiser’s  personal  rule,  the 
machinery  of  government  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  Berlin. 
No  Foreign  Office  in  the  world  is  better  organised  for  obtaining 
information,  influencing  the  Press,  or  handling  wdth  expert  know¬ 
ledge  every  question  affecting  the  political  or  economic  interests  of 
the  Empire.  When  treaties  are  to  be  made  there  are  at  hand  all 
the  knowledge  and  all  the  skill  for  making  them  prudently  and 
to  the  advantage  of  Germany ;  and,  in  addition,  all  the  agencies 
for  the  accumulation  and  presentation  of  obstacles  to  making 
them,  when  impediments  are  the  order  of  the  day.  And  when  it 
is  deemed  desirable  to  fix  a  policy  in  the  mind  of  the  country,  the 
Chancellor — especially  Prince  von  Biilow,  who  was  a  past-master 
in  the  art  of  public  statement — speaks  ex  cathedra  with  an  autho¬ 
rity  hardly  known  elsewhere. 
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But  concealed  behind  all  this  complicated  apparatus  of  bureaus 
is  the  personality  of  the  Kaiser.  From  the  Chancellor  down  to 
the  humblest  assessor  all  are  obedient  to  his  will  when  they  know 
it.  In  order  to  know  what  you  can  or  cannot  do  in  Germany  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  mind  of  William  II. 

It  was  with  great  interest,  therefore,  that  the  new  Ambassador 
looked  forward  to  his  first  audience  of  his  Majesty.  He  had  not 
long  to  wait.  With  unprecedented  promptness  the  notice  came 
that  on  the  Sunday  morning  following  his  arrival  in  the  capital 
he  would  be  received  at  the  Old  Palace  in  Berlin. 

It  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  the  audience  should  occur  m 
the  open  air,  under  the  trees  in  the  little  garden  of  the  Scitloss. 
The  seclusion  and  intimacy  of  such  a  meeting  gave  it  a  welcome 
character.  The  three  flamboyant  Court  carriages,  each  drawn  bv 
six  horses,  with  bewigged  drivers,  postilions,  and  footmen  clinging 
on  behind,  made  a  spectacle  for  the  crowd  that  lined  the  way; 
but  neither  these  nor  the  red-breeched  lackeys  that  formed  in  open 
column  on  the  grand  staircase  awakened  the  slightest  interest. 
The  twenty-one  volleys  at  the  castle  gate  were  hardly  heard.  All 
this  was  the  old  story,  the  stage  trumpery  that  is  supposed  to 
enhance  “  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,”  the  commonplace.s 
of  every  royal  Court. 

Invited  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  the  Emperor’s 
evcr-faithful  servitor.  Count  Eulenberg,  to  descend  alone  an  outer 
flight  of  steps  into  the  garden,  one  was  surprised  to  see,  standing 
like  a  statue,  perhaps  twenty  yards  away,  a  solitary  figure,  clad  in 
white,  covered  with  a  silver  helmet  bearing  on  its  crest  a  high- 
poised  eagle,  adding  considerably  to  the  apparent  height  of  a 
medium-sized  man.  Seen  in  the  coulisses  of  an  opera-house  this 
apparition  might  have  been  taken  for  Lohengrin  waiting  for  his 
cue.  It  was  the  Kaiser  in  the  brilliant  uniform  of  an  officer  of 
the  Garde  du  Corps. 

From  the  embankments  of  the  Spree  outside  the  garden  the 
Sunday  promenaders,  of  whom  there  were  many,  could  behold, 
at  a  discreet  distance,  his  Majesty  in  all  the  glory  of  his  war-like 
panoply,  and  the  black-coated  Ambassador  approaching ;  a  picture 
of  imperial  magnificence  on  the  one  hand,  and  republican  sim¬ 
plicity  on  the  other,  in  w^hich  for  impressiveness  the  odds  were 
far  from  even. 

Presently  the  statuesque  figure  moved,  the  shining  metal  flash¬ 
ing  radiantly  in  the  soft  June  sunshine  that  glinted  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  a  strong  right  hand  was  extended,  the  mask 
of  monumental  sternness  fell,  and  a  pleasant  smile  lighted  up  the 
well-browned  features  and  the  unfathomable  gray  eyes. 

Unimportant  what  was  said.  It  was  all  of  the  friendship  that 
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should  exist  between  two  great  peoples,  of  their  community  in 
blood,  religion,  science,  interest,  goodwill,  and  a  common  civilisa¬ 
tion;  spoken  on  the  Kaiser’s  part  in  very  English  English,  fluently, 
accurately,  expansively,  with  a  roll  in  the  “  r  ”  when  President 
Koosevelt’s  name  was  mentioned  that  had  in  it  a  strong  suggestion 
of  the  North  Sea. 

It  seemed  like  a  real  personal  contact,  frank,  sincere,  earnest, 
and  honest.  One  could  not  question  that,  and  it  was  the  beginning 
of  other  contacts  more  intimate  and  prolonged ;  especially  at 
Kiel,  where  the  sportsman  put  aside  all  forms  of  Court  etiquette, 
lying  flat  on  the  deck  of  the  Meteor  as  she  scudded  under  heavy 
sail  with  one  rail  under  water ;  at  Eckernforde,  where  the  old  tars 
come  into  the  ancient  inn  in  the  evening  to  meet  their  Kaiser 
and  drink  to  his  Majesty’s  health  a  glass  of  beer. 

“Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  democratic  in  America?” 
the  Kaiser  asked  gleefully  one  time.  “  What  would  Eoosevelt 
think  of  this?  ”  he  inquired  at  another. 

Hating  him,  as  many  millions  no  doubt  do,  it  would  soften  their 
hearts  to  hear  him  laugh  like  a  child  at  a  good  story,  or  tell  one 
himself.  Can  it  be?  Yes,  it  can  be.  There  is  such  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  gentler  impulses  of  a  man  and  the  rude  part 
ambition  causes  him  to  play  in  life  !  A  role  partly  self -chosen ,  it 
is  true,  and  not  w’holly  thrust  upon  him.  A  soul  accursed  by  one 
great  wrong  idea,  and  the  purposes,  passions,  and  resolutions 
generated  by  it.  A  mind  distorted,  led  into  captivity,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  crime  by  the  obsession  that  God  has  but  one  people, 
and  they  are  his  people ;  that  the  people  have  but  one  will,  and 
that  is  his  will ;  that  God  has  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  his 
purpose ;  and,  being  responsible  only  to  the  God  of  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  purely  tribal  divinity,  the  reflection  of  his  own  power- 
loving  nature,  that  he  has  no  definite  responsibility  to  men. 

No  one  who  has  personally  met  the  Kaiser  in  friendly  mood  has 
failed  to  note  the  fascination  he  is  capable  of  exerting  when  ho 
is  disposed  to  exercise  his  talent  for  making  himself  agreeable. 
The  human  side  of  him,  when  he  consents  to  be  for  a  moment 
just  a  man,  is  undeniably  engaging.  It  is  only  when  he  feels 
called  upon  to  play  his  part  as  Kaiser  that  one  sees  him  in  a 
different  light.  Then  he  becomes  a  wholly  different  character, 
an  anachronism  in  an  age  of  liberal  thought. 

Undoubtedly  William  II.  is  conscious  of  his  personal  power  of 
fascination,  and  he  uses  it  with  consummate  art.  To  be  made 
by  an  environment  of  pomp  and  ceremony  to  feel  the  presence  of 
majesty  and  to  expect  at  most  a  stiff  and  formal  condescension, 
and  then  suddenly  to  be  greeted  with  an  outburst  of  human  quali¬ 
ties  that  causes  the  Kaiser  to  seem  like  an  old  friend  delighted  to 
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see  you — could  human  skill  devise  a  more  subtle  way  of  drawing  ‘ 

a  doubtful  human  being  into  the  orbit  of  a  sovereign’s  interests  ^ 

and  confidence?  It  seems  to  say  :  “At  last  you  have  broken  ' 

through  all  these  stupid  barriers  that  my  people  employ  to  shut  * 

you  out,  and  me  in,  and  keep  the  crowd  away ;  but  here  we  are  ’ 
now,  at  last,  face  to  face.  Let  us  open  our  hearts  to  each 
other !  ”  ( 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  often  happens,  but  it  has  happened;  ' 
and  something  of  it  is  felt  by  every  American  who  has  been  per- 
sonally  presented  to  the  Kaiser.  And  some,  once  drawn  into  that 
orbit,  have  always  remained  there.  And  it  is  not  the  meeting 
alone  that  binds.  Some  added  delicate  remembrance  ;  some  word 
of  praise  or  approbation  spoken  by  the  Kaiser  in  the  presence  of  a 
courtier  or  a  Minister  designed  to  be  repeated  to  the  person  it 
concerns ;  in  due  time  the  suggestion,  perhaps,  of  a  decoration. 

Such  things,  coming  from  his  Majesty,  wdio  is  under  no  compul¬ 
sion  to  do  them,  the  recipient  naturally  reasons,  must  be  from  his 
heart.  And  in  this  he  may  be  right.  To  scorn  such  courtesies 
would  be  ungracious;  but  to  overvalue  them,  to  see  in  them  all 
that  vanity  suggests,  to  forget  that  these  attentions  are  the  warp 
and  woof  of  diplomacy,  w’ould  be  to  fall  asleep  on  a  pillow  of 
illusion.  They  might  even  make  a  messenger  forget  the  errand 
on  which  he  was  sent ! 

Although  my  main  mission  was  never  for  a  moment  forgotten, 
and  notwithstanding  obstacles  was  never  wholly  despaired  of,  the 
chances  of  success  seemed  to  grow  less  promising  as  time  passed 
by.  In  the  Foreign  Office  the  temperature  was  chilly  when  the 
arbitration  treaty  was  discussed.  The  bankers  of  Frankfort  had 
been  in  communication  and  out  of  dusty  drawers  had  been  re¬ 
covered  musty  papers  yellow  with  age,  old  securities,  probably 
bought  for  a  song  by  speculators,  but  represented  by  their  owners 
as  valid  debts  owed  by  some  of  the  American  States.  One  lot 
in  particular  was  made  specially  impressive.  A  venal  legislature 
had  passed  a  Bill  making  a  State  liable  for  the  payment  of  an 
issue  of  bonds  by  a  Southern  railroad.  The  next  legislature,  placed 
in  power  by  the  indignation  of  the  taxpayers,  had  declared  the 
indorsement  by  the  State  to  be  illegal.  As  the  railroad  was  bank¬ 
rupt  the  bonds  were  found  to  be  worthless. 

Unless  the  Government  of  the  United  States  w'as  ready  to 
assume  responsibility  for  these  “  sacred  obligations,”  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaty,  it  was  held,  would  be  regarded  as  valueless  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Frankfort  bankers  would  condemn  such  a  treaty  if 
they  did  not  receive  full  payment.  What  they  actually  paid  for 
these  bonds,  if  anything,  was  never  disclosed ;  but  I  should  have 
a  n6w  opinion  of  Frankfort  bankers  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they 
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ever  really  paid  anything  for  them.  If  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  agree  to  be  responsible  for  these  alleged 
debts  the  next  exhibit,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  a  collection  of 
Confederate  notes,  if  they  could  have  been  borrowed  from  some 
museum. 

Back  of  this  reluctance  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  make  an 
obligatory  arbitration  treaty  was,  of  course,  the  personal  aversion 
of  the  Kaiser  to  abridge  in  any  way  His  absolute  sovereignty.  It 
is  no  violation  of  confidence  to  say  that,  in  conversations  upon 
this  subject,  William  II.,  while  not  denying  that  monetary  matters 
might,  perhaps,  in  many  cases  be  properly  left  to  a  court — in  ques¬ 
tions  of  civil  rights  his  ow  n  German  courts  have  sometimes  decided 
against  him — has  declared  his  opinion  that  nothing  of  political 
importance  can  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  an  international 
tribunal ;  for  no  principle  of  law  can  be  permitted  to  constrain  the 
free  exercise  of  a  sovereign  will. 

On  the  social  side  a  generous  hospitality  made  life  at  Berlin  very 
pleasant  for  the  new  American  Ambassador.  One  occasion,  soon 
after  his  arrival ,  is  memorable  for  the  kindly  effort  made  to  point 
out  the  close  similarity  between  the  American  and  the  German 
systems  of  government. 

A  distinguished  company  of  men  was  assembled  as  a  token  of 
welcome  in  the  Palace  of  the  Chancellor.  After  dinner  it  was 
found  agreeable  to  spend  the  evening  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
spacious  garden  under  the  starlight  of  a  glorious  June  sky.  It 
was  the  gracious  host  himself.  Prince  von  Biilow,  who  led  up  to 
the  close  friendship  there  had  alw^ays  existed  between  the  two 
countries  since  Frederick  the  Great  had  expressed  his  sympathy 
with  the  American  cause,  and  Franklin.  Jefferson,  and  Adams 
had  signed  the  unique  treaty  of  amity  with  Prussia  in  1785.  But 
these  were  not  the  only  bonds  of  mutual  sympathy.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  had  triumphed  over  separatism  and  become  Great  Powers, 
America  by  preserving  the  union  of  the  States,  and  Germany  by 
the  formation  of  the  Empire ;  which  gave  the  Ambassador  an 
opportunity  to  remark  upon  the  loyalty  to  the  Union  of  our  citizens 
of  German  origin  and  their  imiiortant  services  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  Into  the  minor  details  of  the  method  by  which  national 
unity  had  in  each  case  been  accomplished,  and  especially  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  victors  had  treated  the  vanquished,  it  did  not 
seem  at  the  time  necessary  to  enter,  although  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  suggested  to  the  mind  of  everyone  present.  The 
really  original  stroke,  however,  in  this  conversation  was  the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Chancellor  that  a  deeper  analogy  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  in  neither  form  of  government  was  the  Ministry 
dependent  for  its  continuance  upon  the  approval  of  the  Parlia- 
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ment — a  point  which  he  considered  of  prime  importance  to  the 
continuity  of  public  policy.  “  Besides,”  he  added,  “  your  President 
has  a  power  of  appointment  that  is  unsurpassed.” 

I  was,  I  must  co-nfess,  for  a  moment  slightly  startled  by  this 
sudden  identification  of  the  two  systems,  which  I  had  thought  of 
as  almost  diametrically  contradictory.  I  could  not,  of  course, 
deny  the  verity  of  the  Chancellor’s  statements ;  but  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that,  although  the  President’s  Cabinet  could  not  be 
changed  by  the  Congress  after  the  members  had  once  been  in¬ 
stalled,  except  by  impeachment,  they,  and  all  other  appointed 
officers,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ;  and  I  had  never  known 
important  public  duties  to  be  assigned  to  persons  of  whose  fitness 
the  Senate  had  not  had  at  least  one  chance  to  judge.  As  for  per¬ 
manence  of  policy,  I  added  that  the  people  were  supposed  to 
frame  public  policies  in  their  party  platforms,  and  reserved  the 
right  to  choose  the  Chief  Executive  every  four  years ;  so  that  if 
our  President  did  possess  certain  constitutional  powers  analogous 
in  some  respects  to  some  of  those  exercised  by  the  Emperor  the 
electors  could  at  intervals  withhold  or  renew  their  mandate  as 
they  thought  best., 

A  slight  almost  imperceptible  titter  of  laughter,  emanating  from 
the  shadows  where  some  of  the  gentlemen  sat,  caused  me  to  won¬ 
der  if  I  had  been  indiscreet.  Really,  there  had  been  no  intention 
to  reflect  upon  the  Kaiser ;  but  the  suspicion  w’as  at  once  formed 
in  my  mind  that  perhaps  they  had  been  thinking  of  him !  Of 
this  there  is,  however,  no  further  evidence.  The  subject  was 
changed,  the  conversation  followed  other  lines,  and  in  due  course 
a  pleasant  evening  came  to  an  end. 

The  annus  mirahilis  of  1908,  as  it  has  been  called,  brought  sore 
trials  to  the  Kaiser.  In  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign  he  had  never 
attempted  so  much,  never  succeeded  in  so  little,  and  was  never 
so  distrusted.  It  began  with  a  private  letter,  written  by  him  on 
February  17th  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  First  Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  the  letter  being  supposed  to  contain  a  defence  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  naval  policy  and  a  criticism  of  Great  Britain’s  attitude 
toward  it. 

The  letter  was  never  published,  and  its  full  contents  are  not 
publicly  known,  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  raised  a  storm 
of  objection  in  Germany  and  created  resentment  in  England.  In 
the  British  Press  it  was  represented  that  the  design  of  the  com¬ 
munication  was  “  to  make  it  more  easy  for  German  preparations  to 
overtake  our  own.”  In  Germany  the  fear  was  that  it  had  contained 
some  indiscretion  compromising  to  Germany’s  position.  So  long 
as  the  letter  was  not  published  its  contents  were  open  to  almost 
any  interpretation,  and  even  the  most  extravagant  theory  could 
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|)oast  that  silence  left  it  uncontradicted.  The  really  important 
utterance  concerning  it  was  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  :  “  Such  a  communication  as  that  in 
question  must  not  be  allowed  to  create  a  diplomatic  situation  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  w’hich  has  been  established  through  official  chan¬ 
nels  and  documents.” 

This  was  statesmanlike,  but  it  assumed  that  a  distinction  existed 
between  official  acts  and  the  utterances  of  the  Kaiser.  Obviously 
this  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Kaiser’s  own  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment,  for,  being  the  highest  authority  in  the  State,  wdiat  he  said 
•was  more  than  ordinarily  official — it  was  final.  He  could  not,  in 
any  circumstances,  disavow  himself. 

When  in  March  Prince  von  Bulow  was  obliged  to  express  him¬ 
self  upon  the  subject  he  also  had  to  oppose  the  Kaiser’s  theory. 
The  letter  being  a  “  private  ”  one,  he  said,  he  could  not  lay  it 
before  the  Eeichstag.  That  its  contents  were  political  he  frankly 
confessed,  but  he  held  that  ‘‘  the  letter  of  a  sovereign,  an  Imperial 
letter,  does  not,  from  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  political  questions, 
become  an  act  of  State.” 

Here  then  was  distinctly  posed  the  question,  How  far  does  the 
political  authority  of  the  German  Emperor  extend  and  how  must 
it  be  exercised?  Would  a  secret  treaty  “  signed  before  God  ”  wdth 
another  sovereign,  but  without  the  presence  or  knowledge  of  public 
Ministers,  be  considered  a  binding  official  act?  The  Kaiser  un¬ 
doubtedly  thought  it  would.  The  Chancellor  and  the  Eeichstag 
evidently  thought  it  would  not.  The  difference  of  views  was  very 
wide  indeed.  The  whole  theory  of  personal  government  was  sud¬ 
denly  challenged.  To  the  Kaiser  it  was  unquestionably  a  shock. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  issue.  The  year  had  still 
more  serious  differences  in  store. 

Personally  William  II.  was  mute  during  this  controversy,  and 
wisely  so,  for  a  storm  was  brewing  in  the  nation.  The  people 
were  faithful  to  the  Kaiser  but  they  felt  that  they  could  not 
entrust  their  foreign  affairs  to  his  personal  direction,  and  this  the 
Emperor  comprehended. 

Silent,  but  not  without  resentment  over  the  Tweedmouth 
episode,  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  matters.  Suddenly,  in 
June,  a  new  setting  of  the  stage  seemed  desirable.  On  the  14th 
of  that  month  the  meeting  of  Edward  VII.  with  Nicholas  II.  at 
Reval  was  interpreted  as  marking  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo- 
Russian  entente;  but  William  II.  could  not  tolerate  friendly 
relations  between  his  friends.  Immediately  the  cry  of  ”  encircle¬ 
ment  ”  was  raised.  That  France  and  England  had  become  friendly 
was  of  itself  objectionable,  but  that  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  the 
ally  of  France,  should  at  the  same  time  abolish  their  differences 
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was  too  much  to  be  borne.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  inspection  ot 
cavalry  at  Doberitz,  while  King  Edward  VII.  was  still  at  Keval 
the  Kaiser  said  to  his  assembled  officers  :  “  It  seems,  in  truth, 
that  they  wish  to  encircle  and  provoke  us.  We  shall  be  able  to 
support  it.  The  German  has  never  fought  better  than  wdien  he 
had  to  defend  himself  on  all  sides.  Let  them  come  on  against 
us,  then.  We  shall  be  ready  !  ”  A  visit  to  the  Court  of  Sweden— 
traditionally  the  enemy  of  Kussia — immediately  followed ,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  month  was  occupied  with  military  reviews  and 
a  visit  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  the  inhabitants  w’ere  reminded 
of  what  their  union  with  the  German  Empire  had  done  for  their ' 
prosperity.  “  Peace  is  assured,”  the  Kaiser  concluded,  “  by  our 
military  forces  on  land  and  sea,  by  the  German  j)eople  in  arms.” 

It  was  the  Kaiser’s  way  of  making  himself  seem  essential  to 
his  own  people.  He  knew  he  could  count  upon  the  army.  He 
knew  that  if  Germany  were  in  danger  the  German  people  would 
follow  him  to  the  death.  A  military  situation  was  needed  by 
him,  and  he  knew  how  to  create  it. 

But  his  rattling  of  the  sabre  did  not  end  wdth  this  challenge, 
which  had  sent  a  thrill  through  Europe  and  caused  a  profound 
sensation  in  Germany.  To  add  to  the  effect,  on  September  11th 
he  proceeded  in  person  to  approach  within  one  kilometre  of  the 
French  frontier,  where  he  passed  the  night  and  made  a  pro)X)sal 
to  ascend  the  Hohneck  from  French  territory.  Had  the  French 
refused  to  permit  this  or  shown  any  discourtesy  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  furnished  occasion  for  another  Ems  telegram  ;  for,  had  there 
been  an  excuse  for  it,  Germany  w'as  ready  for  a  short,  swift  war. 
But  with  perfect  politeness  the  French  officers  offered  to  furnish 
the  Kaiser  with  a  body-guard  to  accompany  him  during  his  ascent ; 
whereupon  the  project  was  suddenly  abandoned  and  he  announced 
that  he  was  expected  at  Colmar. 

During  all  these  occurrences  a  very  marked  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship  with  America ;  but 
progress  toward  the  realisation  of  America’s  great  desire,  the 
improvement  in  international  organisation,  was  merely  marking 
time.  While  the  law  officers  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  unearthing 
impossible  claims  from  the  dust  of  previous  centuries  as  questions 
that  must  first  be  settled  if  arbitration  was  to  become  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  Kaiser  did  not  conceal  his  personal  opinion — which 
was,  of  course,  his  official  opinion — that  what  had  been  done  at 
The  Hague  was  a  futility  that  did  not  deserve  further  encourage¬ 
ment. 

But  the  reaction  against  Edward  VII. ’s  friendly  visit  with  the 
Tsar  of  Eussia  having  in  a  measure  served  its  purpose,  he  evidently 
perceived  that,  as  upon  some  former  occasions,  he  had  overplayed 
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his  part  as  the  testy  War  Lord.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  account 
for  the  publication,  on  October  28th,  of  the  since  famous  inter¬ 
view  that  appeared  as  coming  direct  from  the  Kaiser  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

The  whole  detailed  history  of  this  extraordinary  performance 
has  never  yet  transpired,  but  the  main  facts  may  be  stated  with 
entire  confidence. 

A  lover  of  peace  and  a  friend  of  both  Germany  and  England,  as 
he  represented  himself  to  be,  prepared  a  paper,  composed  of  state¬ 
ments  made  to  him  by  the  Emperor  in  the  interest  of  a  good 
understanding  betw’een  those  countries,  which  with  the  Imperial 
sanction  was  published  as  being  in  substance  an  interview  with 
William  II.  by  an  “  unimpeachable  authority.” 

The  veracity  of  the. interviewer  has  never  been  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  commotion  raised  by  the  report  of  what  the  Kaiser 
had  said  to  him  was  indescribable.  “  You  English,”  William  II. 
had  begun,  “  are  mad,  mad  as  March  hares.  What  has  come  over 
you  that  you  are  so  completely  given  over  to  suspicions  quite  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  great  nation?”  Personally  at  least,  he  said,  he  had 
not  deserved  such  misjudgment  as  he  had  received.  ”  My  task 
is  not  of  the  easiest,”  he  continued.  ”  The  prevailing  sentiment 
among  large  sections  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  my  own 
people  is  not  friendly  to  England.  ...  I  strive  without  ceasing 
to  improve  relations,  and  you  retort  that  I  am  your  arch-enemy.” 

Then  followed  statements  that  those  in  Germany  who 
had  approved  intervention  in  Morocco  w^ere  ”  mischief-makers  ”  ; 
that,  although  German  sentiment  was  hostile  to  England  during 
the  South  African  War,  he  had  refused  to  receive  President  Kruger 
when  Holland  and  France  were  feting  him ;  that  France  and 
Russia  had  invited  his  Government  “  to  join  them  in  calling  upon 
England  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,”  as  the  moment  had  come 
“  to  humiliate  England  to  the  dust” ;  that  he  had  prepared,  with 
the  aid  of  his  General  Staff,  a  plan  of  campaign  against  the  Boers 
which  Lord  Eoberts  had  practically  followed ;  and  that  Germany’s 
navy  would  some  day,  owing  to  the  rise  of  Japan,  be  necessary 
to  England  in  the  great  debates  of  the  future. 

Great  Britain  was  amazed,  but  Germany  was  exasperated.  The 
Kaiser,  then,  according  to  his  own  public  statement,  had  been 
all  the  time  a  secret  ally  and  helper  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  Boers  with  whom  the  Germans  had  sympathised !  His 
attitude  towards  Morocco  had  been  a  sham  and  a  pretence.  He 
had  held  his  owm  people  up  to  reprobation  as  enemies  of  England 
and  called  himself  England’s  devoted  friend.  And  this  was  their 
Kaiser ! 

A  stranger  might  easily  have  inferred  from  the  tide  of  public 
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feeling  that  swept  over  the  Empire  that  William  II.  was  about 
to  he  deposed.  The  serious  journals  were  loud  in  their  protests 
The  comic  papers  were  remorseless  in  their  caricatures.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  there  was  no  law  in  Germany  against 
Use  majeste. 

What  added  most  to  the  bitterness  of  public  feeling  was  the 
apparently  perfect  insouciance  of  the  Kaiser,  who  during  the 
climax  of  the  storm  from  November  4th  to  7th  was  hunting  with 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Austria  and  from  November  7th  to  16th 
with  Prince  Furstenberg  at  Donaueschingen ,  being  constantly 
amused  with  vaudeville  entertainments  reported  to  be  of  a  char¬ 
acter  utterly  inharmonious  with  the  serious  time  he  had  brought 
upon  his  Empire. 

Most  incredible  to  relate  the  manuscript  of  the  interview  had 
been  submitted  before  publication  to  the  Chancellor ;  but  Prince 
von  Billow  confessed  that  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
it  and  the  subalterns  at  the  Foreign  Office  had  turned  it  over  to  its 
author  without  criticism. 

This  to  some  extent  relieved  the  Kaiser  from  reproach ,  but  only 
slightly,  for  when  the  Chancellor  humbly  taking  upon  himself 
blame  for  his  own  negligence  offered  his  resignation  the  Kaiser, 
who  needed  him  as  a  defender  Before  the  Reichstag,  refused  to 
accept  it ;  and  Prince  von  Biilow,  thus  virtually  absolved,  stood 
up  in  the  tribune  not  to  excuse  William  II.  as  really  innocent 
of  wrong-doing  but,  after  as  much  as  possible  attenuating  his 
master’s  error  by  skilfully  commenting  on  certain  points,  he  in 
effect  threw  the  whole  burden  on  the  Kaiser  by  pledging  that 
while  he  remained  Chancellor  such  personal  interference  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  should  not  be  allowed  to  occur  again ! 

This  in  fact  was  the  real  issue.  The  Germans  did  not  wish  to 
depose  the  Emperor,  but  they  were  weary  of  the  indiscretions  of 
William  II.  They  did  not  in  their  hearts  believe  in  his  personal 
government,  but  they  had  never  dared  to  oppose  it.  Now  all 
parties  were  among  the  protestants.  The  Kaiser  was  obliged  to 
bow  before  the  storm.  He  had  deeply  humiliated  his  people  before 
the  world.  They  resented  it.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
ashamed  of  his  conduct  and  indignant  with  him.  When  he  came 
back  to  Potsdam  he  was  a  chastened  man.  He  felt  that  he  had 
been  scourged,  and  publicly.  If  he  had  humiliated  his  people,  they 
in  their  turn  had  humbled  him.  No  doubt  he  was  resentful,  but 
he  was  passive.  He  made  no  reply.  Had  he  claimed  all  that 
he  thought  to  be  his  right,  had  he  insisted  that  what  he  had  said 
in  the  interview  had  been  sincerely  said  and  was  the  truth,  above 
all,  had  he  attempted  to  end  the  public  criticisms  in  the  Reichstag 
and  the  Press  by  dissolving  the  Parliament  and  suppressing  news- 
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papers,  there  would  have  been  a  revolution.  He  did  none  of 
these  things.  He  simply  let  the  storm  pass  by. 

Just  what  occurred  between  the  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  at 
Potsdam  we  do  not  know.  Some  were  certain  that  he  had  shown 
violent  anger.  But  the  result  was  submission  on  the  point  at 
issue.  He  did  not  accept  the  Chancellor’s  proffered  resignation ; 
and  he  promised  to  recognise,  as  Prince  von  Billow’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  required,  the  constitutional 
“  responsibility  ”  of  the  Chancellor  for  official  acts  relating  to 
Foreign  Affairs. 

“  His  Majesty,”  stated  the  Official  Gazette,  “  while  unaffected 
by  public  criticism  which  he  regards  as  exaggerated,  considers  his 
most  honourable  Imperial  task  to  consist  in  securing  the  stability 
of  the  ix)licy  of  the  Empire  while  adhering  to  the  principle  of 
constitutional  responsibility.  The  Kaiser  accordingly  indorses  the 
statements  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag,  and  assures 
Prince  von  Billow  of  his  continued  confidence.” 

The  words  of  the  Chancellor  which  the  Kaiser  indorsed  were  : 

“  The  i^erception  that  the  publication  of  these  conversations  in 
England  had  not  had  the  effect  the  Kaiser  wished,  and  in  our 
own  country  has  caused  profound  agitation  and  painful  regret, 
will — this  firm  conviction  I  have  acquired  during  these  anxious 
days — lead  the  Kaiser  for  the  future,  in  private  conversation  also, 
to  maintain  the  reserve  that  is  equally  indispensable  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  uniform  policy  and  for  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  If 
it  were  not  so  I  could  not,  nor  could  my  successor,  bear  the 
responsibility.” 

In  the  meantime  another  Imperial  indiscretion  was  discovered 
and  suppressed  before  it  had  disturbed  the  public  mind.  The 
t  Kaiser  had  given  a  private  interview  to  an  American  journalist 
during  his  voyage  in  the  Baltic.  This  also  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office  and  passed  out  for  publication  and,  already  printed, 
it  was  to  appear  in  an  early  number  of  an  American  magazine. 
The  Foreign  Office  was  in  terror.  Money  was  hastily  cabled  to 
New  York,  the  whole  edition  of  the  article  was  withheld  and  paid 
for,  and  to  obliterate  the  incident  the  printed  pages  were  taken 
out  to  sea  on  a  German  warship  and  used  to  stoke  the  furnaces. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  in  December  that  the  German  people 
had  successfully  asserted  their  claim  to  a  responsible  Government 
and  that  the  disaster  to  which  the  Kaiser’s  personal  diplomacy 
had  exjx)sed  them  would  never  be  repeated.  But  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  Kaiser’s  triumph.  The  Chancellor  was  in  future  to  administer 
Foreign  affairs,  and  the  Kaiser’s  task  would  “  consist  in  securing 
the  stability  of  the  policy  of  the  Empire  while  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  constitutional  responsibility  ” — to  himself ! 
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There  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  meaning  of  this  apparent 
concession.  There  was  in  the  Imperial  Constitution  no  “  respon¬ 
sibility  ”  to  anyone  except  the  Emperor.  There  was  none  to  the 
Reichstag  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  The  chance  to  place  in 
the  Constitution  responsibility  to  the  Parliament  of  the  people 
was  allowed  to  slip  by  without  decisive  action.  The  Kaiser  was 
left  with  the  same  supreme  authority  that  he  possessed  before; 
and  nine  years  afterwards,  in  1917,  when  the  Reichstag  by  a  large 
majority  declared  “  We  are  driven  by  no  lust  of  conquest,”  and 
professed  to  repudiate  “  forced  acquisitions  of  territory  and  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  financial  violations,”  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  Doctor  Michaelis,  was  able  to  announce  from  the  tribune ; 
”  The  constitutional  rights  of  the  head  of  the  Empire  must  not 
be  endangered,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  permit  anyone  to  take 
the  reins  out  of  my  hands.” 

Thus,  without  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
prevent  it,  the  German  Empire  permitted  itself  to  be  effectively 
and  definitely  Prussianised.  In  the  Empire,  as  in  Prussia,  the 
Emperor  is  without  legal  responsibility  to  the  people.  There  were 
presented,  as  we  shall  see  later,  still  other  opportunities  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  truly  responsible  Government ;  but  there  was  none  when 
the  public  mind  w'as  so  completely  aroused  from  its  lethargy  and 
so  fully  aw’ake  to  the  danger  that  the  Emperor’s  personal  system 
had  incurred.  Thenceforth  Kaiser  William  had  only  to  sound 
the  tocsin  of  alarm  in  order  to  recall  to  the  nation  that,  having 
chosen  submission  to  a  War  Lord,  it  must  abide  by  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  act. 

David  Jayne  Hill. 

Former  American  Ambassador 
to  'Germany. 


THE  MURDER  OF  GENERAL  POURGASOFF. 


The  murder  of  General  Pourgasotf  illustrates  better  than  any 
other  episode  within  our  knowledge  the  processes  by  which  the 
Russian  Army  was  destroyed.  We  see  here  what  the  chief  forces 
of  disintegration  were  and  how  they  did  their  work.  We  see  the 
mistakes  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  old  Army  unwittingly  pre¬ 
cipitated  what  they  were  trying  to  avert.  We  see,  finally,  the 
desperate  efforts  made  by  a  small  band  of  devoted  men  to  correct 
those  mistakes  and  to  counteract  the  ferment  of  dissolution.  For 
the  facts  of  this  remarkable  case  we  are  indebted  to  the  graphic 
narrative  of  A.  Srednieff,  published  in  the  Petrograd  Retch. 

*  *  *  ♦  • 

Major-General  Pourgasoff  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
promising  officers  of  his  rank  in  the  old  Russian  Army.  A  keen 
soldier,  he  had  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  task  of 
raising  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Doubno  Regiment,  wdiich  he 
had  commanded  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
rigour  of  his  discipline  had  been  tempered  by  frankness  and  fair¬ 
ness  in  his  relations  to  all  ranks,  and  he  had  been  able  to  bring 
the  regiment  to  a  high  pitch  of  proficiency  without  losing  either 
the  confidence  of  the  officers  or  the  devotion  of  the  men.  Thus 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  passed  over  the  “  Doubentsy,”  as 
they  were  called,  without  leaving  any  of  those  unpleasant  memories 
which  marked  its  course  in  so  many  regiments.  Prevision  and 
tact  brought  the  General  safely  through  the  next  critical  phase 
of  the  spread  of  “  revolutionary  ”  ideas  in  the  Russian  Army.  The 
inevitable  formation  of  committees  in  the  regiment,  and  the 
reorganisation  of  its  routine  life  according  to  “  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples,”  were  carried  out  with  his  active  and  cheerful  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and,  accordingly,  without  the  generation  of  any  bad  blood. 
By  such  timely  concessions  to  the  prescriptions  and  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  he  increased  his  popularity  among  the  men,  and  so 
managtid  to  retain  a  good  deal  of  that  authority  which  had 
originally  reposed  on  a  quite  different  basis. 

Things  remained  like  this  till  the  Doubno  Regiment  was  called 
on  to  admit  to  its  ranks  a  quota  of  men  from  other  units  which 
had  already  succumbed  to  the  Bolshevist  agitation  and  broken 
out  in  flagrant  insubordination.  We  are  here  brought  up  against 
one  of  the  great  psychological  mistakes  which  precipitated  the 
fiasco  of  the  Revolution  and  the  collapse  of  Russia.  The  mis- 
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chief  was  begun  by  the  distribution  of  the  Gendarmes  among 
the  Army.  This  measure  wms  adopted  in  response  to  a  spontaneous 
and  almost  universal  demand,  w’hich  there  was  no  gainsaying,  but 
it  was  carried  out  without  discretion.  The  theory  was  that  the 
Gendarmes,  who  had  formed  the  overt  branch  of  the  Political 
Police,  and  were  consequently  more  interested  than  almost  anv 
other  class  in  the  restoration  of  the  Old  Regime,  would  be  power¬ 
less  for  evil  if  they  were  thoroughly  shuffled  into  the  Army,  and 
so  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  taking  counsel  together  and 
concerting  joint  action.  Such  a  calculation  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  justified  in  normal  conditions,  when  public  feeling 
was  more  or  less  stable.  In  the  state  of  mental  ferment  which 
then  actually  existed  throughout  the  country,  the  enrolment  of 
the  Gendarmes  was  like  the  dispersal  of  the  inmates  of  a  small- 
pox  hospital  among  the  most  crowded  centres  of  an  unvaccinated 
Ix)pulation.  The  Gendarmes  found  at  the  front  the  very  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  they  needed  for  the  fruition  of  their  plans.  With 
their  superior  education  and  their  long  training  in  political  in¬ 
trigue,  they  found  they  could  mould  the  simple,  unlettered  Russian 
soldier  like  putty  to  their  wishes.  Moreover,  they  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  two  bodies  of  zealous  co-operators,  W'hose  immediate  aim, 
the  destruction  of  the  Russian  Army,  though  from  very  different 
motives,  was  identical  with  their  own.  These  were  the  paid  or 
voluntary  agents  of  Germany  and  the  fanatical  prophets  of  Inter¬ 
national  Socialism.  Working  in  such  a  medium,  each  member  of 
the  Corps  of  Gendarmes  became  a  plague-spot  from  which  in¬ 
fection  was  spread  in  all  directions.  The  disbandment  of  the 
disaffected  regiments  and  the  segregation  of  their  members  among 
the  troops  on  the  untainted  sectors  of  the  front  merely  hastened 
and  completed  the  work  begun  in  this  way.  The  virus  was 
deliberately  carried  to  precisely  those  parts  of  the  Army  from 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  kept  aloof,  and  w’hich  it  might  never 
have  reached  at  all  but  for  this  inopportune  and  ill-considered 
procedure. 

Thus  it  was  with  tlie  Doubno  Regiment.  Among  its  drafts  it 
received  a  certain  number  of  men  from  disbanded  units,  and 
from  that  moment  the  ferment  of  disintegration  began  to  work 
in  its  midst.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Kerensky  made  his 
really  great  effort  and  rallied  portions  of  the  Army  for  the 
Galician  attack,  which  began  with  so  much  promise  but  ended 
so  disastrously.  The  attempts  to  stiffen  the  Army’s  discipline 
and  raise  its  fighting  spirit  were,  in  one  way,  a  welcome  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  plotters  and  agitators,  and  the  term  “  counter¬ 
revolutionary  ”  was  brought  into  vogue.  Probably  there  never 
has  been  a  more  striking  example  than  the  Russian  Revolution 
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of  the  intoxicating  power  of  misunderstood  and  often  meaningless 
catch-words.  The  cry  “  counter-revolution  ”  turned  the  heads  of 
the  Eussian  soldiery  like  strong  drink.  There  is  a  case  on  record 
where  a  company  resisted  inoculation  against  typhus  on  the 
ground  that  this  precaution  was  “  counter-revolutionary.”  A 
refusal  to  supply  pens  from  a  Government  stationery  store  for 
the  use  of  a  Soldiers’  Committee  was  branded  with  the  same 
epithet.  In  the  Doubno  Eegiment  every  order  issued  by  the 
Command  with  the  object  of  enhancing  efficiency  was  dubbed 
“  counter-revolutionary  ”  by  secret  agitators,  and  the  word,  once 
spoken,  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  ranks.  Immediately  signs 
of  serious  insubordination  showed  themselves.  The  Russians  are 
past-masters  in  the  arts  of  conspiracy  and  intrigue — the  whole 
of  their  past  history  has  imposed  this  capacity  upon  them — and 
in  the  present  case  the  promoters  of  discord  and  demoralisation 
acted  with  so  much  caution  and  cunning  that  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  home  guilt  to  any  individual  member  of  the  regiment. 
Gradually,  however,  it  became  clear  that  the  12th  Company  was 
the  main  centre  of  the  agitation,  and  that  its  commander.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Logginoff,  was  conniving  at  what  was  going  on — if  he  was 
not,  indeed,  primarily  responsible  for  it.  In  the  hope  of  stamping 
out  the  fire  at  its  seat  of  origin  General  Pourgasoff  removed  this 
officer  from  his  position,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  company 
to  another.  Logginoff  refused  to  submit  to  tbe  General’s  decision 
and  called  a  meeting  of  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  regiment,  to  which 
he  propounded  the  question  whether  or  not  it  was  desired  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  command  of  the  12th  Company. 
By  a  unanimous  vote  the  gathering  decided  in  his  favour.  These 
developments  at  least  showed  the  dimensions  which  the  danger 
had  hy  this  time  assumed.  General  Pourgasoff  realised  not  only 
that  the  entire  regiment  was  imperilled,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  was  already  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  division. 
It  seemed  that  only  prompt  and  trenchant  action  could  save  the 
situation.  The  General  decided  to  disband  the  12th  Company  and 
afterwards  arrest  the  members  of  its  committee,  who  would  then 
be  merely  groups  of  individual  soldiers  and  could  raise  no  claim 
to  inviolability  as  “  democratic  representatives”  of  their  com¬ 
rades.  This  decision  was  put  into  execution,  but  it  came  too 
late.  In  a  tumult  of  excitement  the  regiment  met  and  resolved 
to  “  settle  with  ”  its  commander,  and  then  set  about  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoners.  The  ”  settlement”  took  a  form  which,  un- 
happily,  was  almost  normal,  even  in  those  days.  On  that  same 
evening  General  Pourgasoff  was  pierced  through  and  through  by 
the  bayonets  of  his  men.  An  attempt  to  rescue  him  was  made  by 
the  regimental  mounted  scouts,  who  were  under  the  command 
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of  one  of  his  nephews,  but  they  arrived  only  in  time  to  save  his 
body  from  unspeakable  mutilation,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
scuffle  in  which  blood  was  shed  that  the  brutalised  murderers  con¬ 
sented  to  abandon  their  lifeless  prey. 

As  the  regiment  refused  to  give  up  the  inspirers  and  perpetrators 
of  the  crime,  the  matter  was  reported  to  General  headquarters, 
and  in  due  time  orders  were  received  to  disband  the  Doubentsv 
and  distribute  them  among  the  units  of  another  front.  Before 
this  order  was  received,  however,  the  Government  Commissary 
with  the  army  to  which  the  regiment  belonged,  K.  M.  Grodski, 
had  already  set  in  motion  a  different  plan  of  action,  and  ,he 
telegraphed  to  the  Supreme  Command  urgently  recommending 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  to  the  end. 
His  petition  was  supported  by  practically  the  entire  officers’ 
corps  of  that  army.  From  the  General  in  command  to  the  regimental 
chiefs.  He  backed  up  his  scheme  by  a  closely  reasoned  argument. 
In  it  he  pointed  out  that  those  who  were  seeking  to  destroy  the 
Russian  Army  had  apparently  deliberately  adopted  the  tactics  of 
working  for  the  disbandment  of  regiments  as  the  swiftest  and 
most  efficacious  method  of  spreading  their  propaganda.  The 
Doubno  Regiment  was,  he  said,  a  striking  example  of  the  success 
of  this  method.  It  had  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  best  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  whole  Army  till  it  received  the  disaffected  elements 
from  other  fronts,  and  these  had  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
presence  in  it  systematically  set  to  work  to  procure  its  disband¬ 
ment.  Simultaneously  an  agitation  with  similar  objects  was  going 
on  in  other  units  of  the  same  Army,  and  there  were  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  all  these  efforts  were  being  directed  from  a 
common  centre.  The  agitators  had  rightly  calculated  on  the 
existing  spirit  of  the  troops,  for  these  were  averse  from  fighting 
and  welcomed  any  change  which  removed  them  from  the  firing 
line,  were  it  only  for  the  brief  period  required  for  their  transport 
to  other  sectors  of  the  front.  Moreover,  disbandment  had  almost 
entirely  forfeited  its  former  penal  significance,  since  the  soldiers 
no  longer  respected  the  traditions  of  their  regiments,  and  had 
lost  all  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  regimental  colours.  For  these 
reasons  Grodski  strongly  urged  that  the  Doubentsy  should  be 
compelled  to  give  up  the  instigators  and  murderers  or  themselves 
pay  the  penalty  for  the  crime,  even  to  the  point  of  being  shot 
down  wholesale.  With  such  an  issue  in  view  he  had,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Army  Command,  ordered  up  a  force  of  six  regi¬ 
ments  and  tw'o  batteries,  which  would  be  assembled  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  In  the  meanwhile  he  was  endeavouring  to  create 
in  that  army  an  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  the  Doubentsy.  For 
this  purpose  more  than  a  hundred  members  of  the  army,  corps, 
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divisional,  and  regimental  committees,  who  had  been  won  over 
to  his  side,  were  holding  meetings  at  various  points  on  that  sector 
of  the  front  and  trying  to  persuade  the  soldiers  that  the  Doubentsy 
had  deserved  drastic  punishment.  He  hoped  that  before  the 
punitive  force  was  concentrated  all  the  units  adjacent  to  the 
insubordinate  regiment  would  be  ready  to  support  the  measures 
which  he  proposed.  In  conclusion  he  appealed  to  the  success 
which  similar  procedure  had  met  with  in  the  cases  of  two  other 
regiments,  the  Kostroma  and  the  Vologda — at  the  cost  of  only 
eleven  victims  in  the  latter. 

Grodski’s  arguments  prevailed  at  Headquarters  Staff,  and  he 
received  permission  to  continue  the  application  of  his  plan.  Six 
days  after  the  murder  of  General  Pourgasoff,  the  punitive  force, 
consisting  of  one  Dragoon,  one  Grenadier,  and  four  Cossack 
regiments,  had  taken  up  positions  commanding  the  quarters  of 
the  Doubentsy,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  Commissary’s 
experiment.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee  members  who  had 
been  co-operating  with  him  had  done  their  work  zealously  and 
effectively,  though  at  no  inconsiderable  risk  to  their  own  lives. 
At  their  meetings  they  had  frequently  been  confronted  by  emis¬ 
saries  from  the  Doubno  Regiment,  who  had  exhausted  themselves 
in  fervent  apologies  for  the  murder  of  General  Pourgasoff.  In 
some  cases  there  had  been  long  and  violent  disputes  between  the 
two  parties  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  kind  of  lynch  law.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  committeemen  had  invariably  carried  the  day, 
and  all  the  units  visited  had  passed  resolutions  approving  the 
course  of  action  which  It  was  proposed  to  follow.  Only  in  the 
Doubno  Regiment  itself  had  all  arguments  and  inducements 
proved  quite  unavailing.  The  recalcitrant  soldiers  remained 
adamant  in  their  determination  not  to  surrender  the  authors  of 
the  murder. 

It  was  11  o’clock  one  morning  when  Commissary  Grodski 
arrived  at  a  station  not  far  from  the  quarters  of  the  Doubentsy 
to  put  into  execution  the  final  phase  of  his  plan.  He  was  met 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Division,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
corps,  and  the  committe.e  members  concerned,  all  mounted,  who 
escorted  his  car  to  the  woods  where  the  punitive  force  was 
stationed  and  where  it  was  drawm  up  to  receive  him  with  band 
playing.  The  Commissary  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  troops, 
impressing  upon  them  how  important  a  part  in  deciding  the 
destinies  of  Russia  w'as  being  played  by  them  and  the  other 
punitive  detachments  which  were  helping  the  Government  to 
restore  order  and  discipline  in  the  disorganised  Army.  Having 
heard  the  report  of  the  committeemen  on  the  failure  of  their 
efforts  to  bring  the  Doubentsy  to  reason,  Grodski  next  held  a 
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joint  meeting  of  delegates  of  all  the  units  of  the  punitive  force. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided,  in  case  of  need,  to  shoot  down  the 
entire  12th  Company  of  the  Doubentsy,  preliminary  investigations 
having  established  with  practical  certainty  that  the  murderers 
were  to  be  sought  almost  exclusively  in  that  section  of  the 
regiment. 

But  at  this  point  the  real  difficulties  of  the  Commissar>'  began. 
Among  the  Doubentsy  w^ere  some  500  Tartars,  and  for  that  reason 
a  Mullah  and  a  Moslem  soldier  had  been  included  in  the  delega¬ 
tion  sent  to  argue  the  regiment  into  submission.  As  soon  as 
the  decision  to  fusillade  the  wffiole  12th  Company  was  taken,  these 
delegates  came  forward  and,  assuring  the  Commissary  of  their 
conviction  that  Mohammedan  principles  would  prevent  anyone 
professing  them  from  participating  in  a  crime  like  the  murder  ot 
General  Pourgasoff,  begged  in  the  name  of  justice  that  before 
the  supreme  expiation  was  exacted  all  the  Tartars  should  be 
removed  from  the  regiment.  Grodski’s  refusal  to  entertain  this 
idea  was  prompt  and  emphatic.  “  On  no  account,”  he  replit.'d. 

”  There  can  be  no  division  of  the  regiment  into  nationalities.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  shoot  the  whole  12th  Company  the  innocent 
will,  of  course,  perish  wdth  the  guilty,  and  I  can  make  no  ex¬ 
ception  in  favour  of  Mussulmans,  least  of  all  in  the  name  of 
justice.  Let  the  blood  of  the  innocent  fall  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  are  shielding  murderers.” 

Up  to  this  point  the  Commissary  had  not  the  slightest  inkling 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  individuals  for  the  murder,  and  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  hope  for  a  bloodless  issue  of  the  affair  unless 
he  could  confront  the  regiment  with  at  least  some  show’  of  evidence 
against  those  actually  guilty.  He  therefore  asked  the  Commander 
of  the  Division  to  call  together  all  the  officers  and  company  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Doubentsy  at  a  village  near  the  spot  where  the 
regiment  was  drawn  up  awaiting  its  fate,  and,  this  having  been 
done,  he  put  them  through  a  cross-examination.  Taking  officers 
and  men  together  in  groups,  to  avert  the  possibility  of  individuals 
from  among  the  former  subsequently  coming  under  unjust  sus¬ 
picion  of  delation,  he  explained  to  them  once  more  the  real  nature 
of  the  situation,  and  asked  them  if  they  could  throw  any  light  on 
the  problem  he  was  trying  to  solve.  In  all  cases  this  first  question 
was  absolutely  fruitless.  Not  an  officer  nor  a  committee  member 
would  admit  any  knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  the  crime.  Some 
said  they  had  not  noticed  disaffected  elements  in  the 
regiment,  and  others  that  a  systematic  agitation  had  simply  not 
existed  in  it,  while  yet  others  confined  themselves  to  the  assurance 
that  they  had  no  idea  as  to  the  personality  of  the  instigators  of 
the  outrage.  Grodski,  how’ever,  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
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these  negative  results.  He  pointed  out  to  each  group  that  if  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  wholesale  slaughter,  the 
death  of  the  innocent  would  forever  lie  on  the  consciences  of  those 
who  had  known  the  guilty  but  refused  to  tell  their  names.  This 
appeal  was  more  effective,  and  by  degrees  first  soldiers  and  then 
officers  began  to  mention  the  names  of  men  who  had  made  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  by  agitation  among  their  comrades.  Ultimately 
a  list  of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  suspects  was  drawn  up,  an 
orderly  galloped  off  to  the  punitive  force  with  instructions  that 
it  should  take  up  positions  closely  surrounding  the  Doubno  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  the  cars  with  the  Commissary  and  the  Staffs  of  the 
Corps  and  Division  drove  off  to  the  last  scene  of  this  strange 
drama. 

The  Doubno  Regiment,  three  thousand  strong,  was  drawn  up 
in  line  alongside  a  road.  The  men  had  been  mustered  at  11  o’clock 
that  morning,  and  the  long  suspense  of  waiting  for  this  crucial 
ordeal  had  already  begun  to  tell  on  their  moral.  Their  heads 
hung  and  their  faces  were  set  and  sullen.  Grodski’s  car  was 
brought  to  a  standstill  opposite  the  centre  of  the  front.  The 
mounted  committeemen  drew  themselves  up  in  orderly  alignment 
on  either  side  of  it.  The  cars  of  the  Corps  and  Divisional  Staffs 
took  up  stations  somew'hat  in  the  background.  Grodski  rose  from 
his  seat  and  addressed  the  regiment.  “  Doubentsy,”  he  began, 

“  I  cannot  give  you  the  usual  greeting,  for  among  you  are  mur¬ 
derers,  whom  you  are  shielding,  and  thus  you  are  making  your¬ 
selves  deliberate  accomplices  in  a  foul  and  bestial  crime.”  The 
speech  was  long  and  earnest,  and  couched  in  those  simple  phrases 
which  alone  find  a  ready  entrance  to  the  hearts  of  a  body  of 
Russian  soldiers.  It  was  listened  to  in  almost  complete  silence. 
The  men  in  the  front  lines  stood  like  figures  of  stone.  Not  a 
whisper  broke  from  their  lips ;  not  a  ripple  of  feeling  betrayed 
their  hard-set  faces.  In  the  hinder  ranks  there  were  faint  signs 
of  restlessness  in  reaction  to  the  Commissary’s  w'ords — now  and 
then  an  embarrassed  cough,  now  and  then  a  half-suppressed  sigh. 
When  the  Commissary  had  finished  his  speech  he  w'aited  for  a 
reply.  There  was  none.  The  regiment  stiffened  again  into 
absolute  silence,  and  it  was  evident  that  Grodski’s  eloquence 
had  made  no  effective  impression  on  its  stubborn  will. 

The  Commissary’s  car  moved  to  the  right  wing  of  the  line,  and 
he  gave  the  sharp  order  :  “  First  Company,  advance  !  ”  A  couple 
of  hundred  soldiers  automatically  took  a  few  steps  forward, 
j  “  Company  Committee,  advance  !  ”  said  Grodski,  and  half-a-dozen 
men  hesitatingly  shuffled  up  to  the  car  and  stood  before  it  rest¬ 
lessly,  casting  uneasy  sidelong  glances  at  one  another.  The  nar- 
!  rower  concentration  of  responsibility  was  disconcerting  to  them. 
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A  short  address  from  the  Commissary  closed  with  the  exhortation 
that  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  should  be  given  up,  but 
the  only  reply  he  received  was  a  blank  refusal.  “  In  that  case  ” 
retorted  Grodski,  “  I  must  myself  arrest  the  agitators  who  egged 
you  on  to  the  murder,  for  I  have  already  discovered  who  they 
are,”  and  he  read  out  a  name  from  the  list  in  his  hand.  One 
of  the  grey  figures  reluctantly  detached  itself  from  the  line  of 
the  company.  ”  Arrest  him  !  ”  shouted  the  Commissary,  and 
with  outstretched  arm  pointed  at  the  faltering  suspect. 

“  I  am  not  guilty,  I  am  not  guilty,”  protested  the  man  in 
pleading  tones.  “  I  swear  that  I  am  not  guilty.” 

”  Who  then  is  guilty?  ”  Grodski  broke  in  upon  him. 

“  I  don’t  know.  Before  God,  I  don’t  know,”  asseverated  the 
soldier,  crossing  himself  repeatedly. 

”  You  can  explain  to  the  Court  what  you  know  and  what  you 
don’t  know,”  said  Grodski,  signalling  with  his  hand  that  the 
man  should  be  led  away. 

Another  name  was  read  out,  a  second  soldier  joined  the  first  in 
custody,  and  the  Commissary  moved  further  down  the  line.  Com¬ 
pany  by  company  the  procedure  was  repeated,  and  in  each  case, 
after  the  soldiers  had  refused  to  give  up  the  ringleaders,  names 
were  read  from  the  list  and  their  owners  placed  under  arrest.  In 
some  instances  officers  came  forward  in  defence  of  the  suspects. 
“  I  venture  to  urge,  Mr.  Commissary,”  said  one  company  com¬ 
mander,  “  that  this  man  is  the  victim  of  a  mistake.  I  can  testify 
that  he  is  a  good  and  obedient  soldier  and  that  no  charge  of  in¬ 
citing  to  insubordination  has  ever  been  made  against  him.” 

”  Will  you  answer  for  him?  ”  asked  Grodski. 

“  Absolutely,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Liberate  him !  ”  said  Grodski ;  and,  addressing  himself  to 
the  exonerated  soldier,  he  continued  :  “  I  apologise  to  you  deeply, 
citizen.  You  were  arrested  in  error,  and  I  offer  you  an  apology 
for  having  deprived  you  of  your  freedom.  But  in  the  elimination 
of  the  criminal  element  from  the  regiment  such  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  Governmental  authorities  are  inevitable,  so  long  as 
your  comrades  deliberately  place  obstacles  in  their  way.  Thank 
your  company  commander  for  having  saved  you,  it  may  be,  from 
death ,  and  take  care  that  he  does  not  suffer  through  the  guarantee 
he  has  given  for  you.”  Standing  to  attention  the  man  cordially 
thanked  his  officer  for  the  service  rendered  to  him. 

By  this  time  the  evening  was  far  advanced  and  darkness  had 
fallen.  After  consultation  with  the  officers  and,  of  course,  with 
the  all-powerful  committees,  the  Commissary  had  decided  not 
to  interrupt  the  execution  of  his  plan,  but  to  carry  on  to  the 
end  without  a  break,  however  long  the  process  might  last.  It 
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was,  no  doubt,  both  a  wise  and  a  merciful  decision,  for  the 
obstinacy  of  the  regiment  was  visibly  bending  under  the  united 
forces  of  moral  strain,  physical  exhaustion,  and  hunger,  and  the 
sooner  the  end  came  the  better  for  all  concerned.  Under  extem¬ 
porised  illumination  the  scene  had  become  weird  and  fantastic. 
Huge  bonfires,  covering  at  intervals  the  whole  space  occupied  by 
the  Doubno  Regiment  and  the  punitive  force,  flared  and  flickered 
and  smouldered,  throwing  out  a  fitful  and  ever-changing  light  and 
tracing  kaleidoscopic  patterns  on  the  groups  of  horsemen,  foot 
soldiers,  and  motor-cars.  From  the  points  of  many  of  the  cavalry 
lances  hung  carriage  lanterns,  steady  but  ineffectual  beacons  in 
the  shifting  chiaroscuro.  The  motor-cars  were  arranged  so  that 
their  powerful  headlights  could  be  concentrated  on  the  central 
figure  of  the  Commissary  and  on  that  section  of  the  Doubno 
Regiment  to  which  he  happened  for  the  moment  to  be  devoting 
his  attention. 

It  was  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  the  turn  came  to  the 
12th  Company,  which  everyone  knew  harboured  the  real  culprits. 
The  regiment  had  now  been  standing  in  line  for  upwards  of  ten 
hours  without  an  interval  and  without  breaking  its  fast.  Grodski 
himself  had  gone  through  an  ordeal  hardly  less  severe,  for  he  had 
delivered,  with  a  great  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental  energy, 
no  fewer  than  thirty-five  speeches,  in  every  one  of  which  he 
had  felt  that  he  was  pleading  for  hundreds  of  lives.  But  the  sense 
that  the  drama  had  reached  its  grand  culmination  had  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  effect  on  all  present.  Drooping  eyelids  were  raised  and  drowsy 
ears  became  alert  once  more.  It  could  be  felt  that  the  air  was 
rapidly  charging  itself  with  the  electricity  of  acute  moral  ten¬ 
sion. 

Grodski’s  voice  rang  out  sharply  :  “  12th  Company,  advance !  ” 
Some  two  hundred  men  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  stepped 
out  from  the  region  of  dim  and  ghostly  illumination  into  the 
space  brilliantly  lit  up  by  the  head-lamps  of  the  motor-cars.  Their 
faces  were  still  set  and  sullen,  but  bore  evident  traces  of  the  ex¬ 
hausting  vigil  which  the  company  had  been  compelled  to  keep. 
•\s  the  men  came  forward  subdued  sounds  of  movement — the 
faint  clank  of  arms  and  the  whispered  urging  on  of  horses — were 
heard  among  the  troops  of  the  punitive  force.  Masses  of  infantry 
loomed  up  from  the  gloom  in  the  rear  of  the  cars.  From  the 
nodding  lanterns  on  the  lances  of  the  cavalry  it  could  be  seen 
that  the  ring  round  the  mutineers  was  being  drawn  closer.  Grad¬ 
ually  these  sounds  of  movement  died  away,  and  there  supervened 
a  tense  hush ,  which  was  broken  only  by  the  hissing  of  the  carbide 
burners  in  the  car  lamps.  The  nervous  and  mobile  face  of  the 
Commissary  w’as  clearly  lit  up  by  lanterns  placed  in  the  car  be- 
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neath  him.  For  a  minute  his  keen  eyes  wandered  from  face 
to  face  of  the  men  confronting  him  as  if  seeking  for  signs  of  guilt. 
Then,  in  clear  and  penetrating  tones,  he  began  his  final  appeal. 

“  Twelfth  Company,”  he  said,  “  I  know  positively  that  the 
murderers  are  hidden  in  your  midst.  For  the  last  time  I  ask 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  revolutionary  Eussian  nation — Will  vou 
surrender  the  murderers  of  your  regimental  commander?  I  warn 
you  that,  in  the  event  of  your  refusal,  the  entire  company  will 
be  treated  as  guilty  o*f  the  crime.  I  will  not  shrink  even  from 
having  the  whole  company  shot.” 

A  stir  of  hasty  whispered  consultation  was  heard  among  the 
committee  of  the  punitive  force.  The  commander  of  the  Grenadier 
regiment  left  the  group,  hurried  to  Grodski’s  car,  and  in  an 
agitated  voice  said  :  “  Mr.  Commissary,  I  am  empowered  by 

the  joint  commrttee  of  the  units  of  the  punitive  force  to  state  that 
we  have  all  given  our  word  to  perform  execution  on  the  12th 
Company,  not  stopping  short  at  shooting  dowm  every  man  in  it. 
But  we  must  now  declare  that  we  refuse  to  shoot  them  so  long  as 
they  are  unarmed,  and  beg,  in  the  event  of  your  deciding  to  apply 
this  measure,  that  weapons  may  be  given  to  them  and  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  fight  the  matter  out  in  honourable  battle.  If 
the  whole  Doubno  Eegiment  wdshes  to  take  their  part,  then  let 
w'eapons  be  given  to  the  other  companies,  too,  and  we  will  fight 
them  like  any  other  enemies  of  our  country,  just  as  we  should 
fight  the  Germans  themselves.” 

Once  more  a  critical  moment  had  come  for  Grodski.  The 
colonel’s  w’ords  evidently  made  a  deep  and  disturbing  impression 
upon  him.  A  minute  passed  in  the  silence  of  the  grave.  Then 
the  Commissary  straightened  himself  out  and  replied  with  all 
his  old  firmness  and  emphasis  :  ”  No !  It  cannot  be  !  I  appre¬ 
ciate  your  high-minded  and  chivalrous  impulse,  but,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Provisional  Government,  I  cannot  allow  even 
one  superfluous  drop  of  innocent  blood  to  be  shed  on  account  of 
a  handful  of  scoundrels.  I  will  not  permit  the  12th  Company 
to  be  armed,  and  if  you,  in  spite  of  your  pledged  word,  refuse  to 
fulfil  the  deserved  sentence  upon  them,  I  will  with  my  own 
hand  shoot  down  the  w^hole  company  one  by  one.  Tw'elfth  Com¬ 
pany,”  he  continued,  ”  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time — who  are  the 
murderers  of  General  Pourgasoff  ?  ” 

A  momentary  pause,  and  a  faltering  voice  came  back  from  the 
ranks  :  “  We  are  all  to  blame.  We  don’t  know  w’ho - ” 

“  So?  All?  ”  roared  the  Commissary.  “  Then  surround  these 
outcasts  !  Form  a  chain  round  the  whole  company  !  ” 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  before  the  troops  of 
the  punitive  force  set  themselves  in  rapid  motion.  The  infantry 
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at  the  double,  the  cavalry  at  a  gallop,  all  the  units  took  up  their 
appointed  stations,  and  the  12th  Company  was  closely  fenced  in 
by  a  bristling  hedge — bayonets  in  front,  lances  in  the  rear. 

“Advance  to  the  woods!”  shouted  the  Commissary,  and  the 
wretched  mutirfeers,  whimpering,  cursing,  uttering  pitiful  appeals, 
articulate  and  inarticulate,  were  hustled  off  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated.  Above  the  lamentable  hubbub  individual  cries  could  be 
distinctly  heard  :  “  We  are  lost !  We  are  done  for  1  We  are 
not  guilty — before  God  w'e  are  not  guilty  1  Why  must  we  die  ? 
We  wall  give  them  up !  They  must  be  given  up  1  Commissary  ! 
Commissary  I  Commissary  I  ” 

“  To  the  woods  I  To  the  woods  1  ”  repeated  Grodski’s  un¬ 
softened  voice. 

“  Commissary  !  Commissary  !  ”  still  the  cries  were  heard  as 
the  condemned  and  their  executioners  moved  away  to  the  place 
of  death. 

And  now  the  chorus  of  appeal  was  sw’ollen  by  the  protests  of 
the  Staff  Officers  and  committeemen.  “  Mr.  Commissary,  Mr. 
Commissary,”  they  urged  in  distraught  and  eager  tones,  “  for 
the  love  of  God  stop  the  execution.  You  hear  they  are  calling 
that  they  will  surrender  the  murderers.  Do  not  destroy  innocent 
men !  ” 

“  To  the  woods !  To  the  woods  I  ”  Grodski  relentlessly 
reiterated;  but,  turning  to  the  little  group  of  excited  mediators 
who  surrounded  him,  he  added,  in  subdued  and  softer  tones  :  ”  Be 
easy,  gentlemen ;  I  am  not  a  wild  beast,  and  I  am  not  a  hang¬ 
man.  But  let  me  push  my  method  of  moral  and  psychological 
effect  to  the  culmination  w'hich  I  believe  to  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  have  the  best  results.” 

The  frantic  voices  of  the  12th  Company  were  now  iijdistin- 
guishably  mingled  in  one  long-drawn  and  heart-breaking  cry.  The 
terror-stricken  Doubentsy  had  by  this  time  lost  all  the  outward 
signs  of  a  military  unit,  and  were  being  shepherded  tow^ards  the 
fatal  w'oods  in  a  confused  and  struggling  mass.  Urged  on  by 
thrusts  from  the  butt-ends  of  rifles  they  stumbled  and  fell.  As 
they  scrambled  to  their  feet  again  they  seized  the  hands  that  had 
struck  them  and  kissed  them  entreatingly.  And  the  wild  and 
harrowing  cry  rose  ever  louder  and  louder. 

Grodski  had  remained  outw^ardly  unmoved  through  this  ghastly 
scene.  He  had  followed  the  retreating  company  with  fixed  eyes 
and  a  stern  and  rigid  expression  on  his  features.  Suddenly  he 
leapt  from  the  car  and,  almost  at  a  run,  hurried  after  the  dis¬ 
appearing  throng.  Thrusting  Tiis  way  through  the  escort  he 
burst  into  the  midst  of  the  agonised  Doubentsy.  “  Who  called 
the  Commissary?  ”  he  cried.  “  I  am  here.  Who  called  me?  ” 
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Hatless,  wild-eyed,  a  Tartar  soldier  wriggled  his  way  through 
the  crowd  and  flung  himself  at  the  Commissary’s  feet.  "  I 
called,”  he  stammered.  “  I  little  badly  speak  Eussian.  Me  said 
who  hit  General.” 

“  What  are  you?”  asked  Grodski.  “A  Tartar?” 

“A  Tartar,  a  Tai*tar,”  replied  the  man. 

A  Tartar  interpreter  was  called,  and  with  his  aid  the  confessiou 
was  soon  complete.  The  organisers  of  the  murder  of  General 
Pourgasoff  had  been  an  ex- watchman,  an  ex-policeman,  and  the 
informer  himself. 

”  You  see,  Doubentsy,”  said  the  Commissary  in  taking  leave 
of  the  regiment  after  the  ringleaders  and  actual  murderers  had 
been  placed  under  arrest,  “  wdiat  sort  of  men  carried  your  revolu¬ 
tionary  banner.  You  thought  that  the  regiment  was  revolutionary 
and  the  officers  anti-revolutionary,  but  now  you  see  that  your 
revolutionary  banner  was  borne  by  a  ix>liceman  and  a  watchman, 
both  faithful  props  of  the  overthrown  Tsardom.” 

E.  H.  Wilcox 


THE  SINO- JAPANESE  MILITARY  CONVENTION. 


Fate  broods  darkly  over  the  Far  East,  as  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  uncertainty  of  the  general  situation  in  Asia  forbids 
any  confident  forecast  of  the  course  of  events  on  that  continent. 
The  East  is  mysterious  in  a  new  sense.  One  feature,  however, 
stands  out  definite  and  sinister.  Owing  to  the  collapse  and  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Russian  Empire,  as  the  result  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  subsequent  Bolshevist  developments,  the  German 

(menace  extends  throughout  the  Orient  as  never  before.  This  is 
the  fact  with  which  the  Entente  Powers,  Japan,  China,  and 
America,  have  seriously  to  reckon,  with  regard  not  only  to  the 
interests  they  have  separately  there,  but  also  to  those  they  have 
in  common  which  at  this  juncture  heavily  outweigh  the  others. 
For  the  interests  they  have  in  common  are  the  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  and  the  overthrow  of  Germany,  who,  if  not 
defeated  utterly  by  them,  will  show  no  consideration  for  their 
separate  interests,  or  only  such  consideration  as  seems  good  in 
her  own  eyes.  Among  the  Allies  the  consensus  of  informed 
opinion  demands  strong  action  to  counter  the  German  penetra¬ 
tion  and  exploitation  of  Asia,  which  at  present  proceeds  mainly 
along  two  lines — one  from  the  Caucasus  or  across  the  Caspian 
towards  Afghanistan  and  India,  and  the  other  in  the  direction 
of  the  Pacific  through  Siberia. 

With  respect  to  the  first  line  the  threat  epitomised  in  the  new 
phrase  “  Hamburg-Herat  ”  has  replaced,  at  least  for  the  time, 
that  which  was  embodied  in  the  familiar  words  “  Berlin-Bagh- 
dad,”  but  it  is,  if  anything,  more  specifically  aimed  at  the  British 
Empire.  German  movement,  in  combination  with  Turkey,  is 
already  observable  in  this  area.  The  victorious  forces  of  the 
British  in  Mesopotamia  may  affect  it,  but  scarcely  in  any  great 
measure,  as  this  line  of  German  activity,  where  nearest  them, 
lies  well  to  the  north,  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  difficult  country 
beyond  Mosul,  still  uncaptured,  intervening.  The  railways  in 
that  region  are,  moreover,  open  to  the  enemy.  By  the  branch 
from  Tiflis,  on  the  Batum-Baku  railway,  he  can  descend  to  Julfa, 
on  the  Russo-Persian  border,  go  on  thence  to  Tabriz  (recently 
occupied  by  a  Turkish  cavalry  force  from  the  west),  in  Persia, 
and  then  march  on  to  Teheran,  the  British  at  Baghdad  thus  being 
far  outflanked,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Mesopotamian  Ex¬ 
pedition — the  protection  of  India — rendered  largely  nugatory.  The 
same  unfortunate  results  are  even  more  directly  in  the  grasp 
of  the  enemy  if,  crossing  from  Baku,  he  seizes  the  Transcaspian 
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Railway,  for  it  will  bring  him  to  the  north-esistern  frontier  of 
Persia,  within  comparatively  close  distance  of  Meshed  and  of 
Herat  itself.  For  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  operation  in  force 
time  no  doubt  is  necessary,  but  as  intrigue  might  meanwhile 
accomplish  much,  it  is  evident  that  the  British  and  Indian  Govern- 
ments  must  take  such  steps  as  are  essential  in  the  circumstances, 
which  have  their  particular  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  India. 

The  second  line  of  the  German  penetration  and  exploitation 
of  Asia  lies  across  Siberia  along  the  route  of  the  great  railway 
that  reaches  Vladivostok,  on  the  Japan  Sea,  after  passing  through 
Manchuria,  which  is  still  Chinese  territory,  for  more  than  five 
hundred  miles,  the  railway  there  being  part  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  system,  the  rest  of  which  consists  of  the  branch  from 
Harbin  to  Changchun,  where  it  joins  up  with  the  South  Man¬ 
churian  Railway.  For  the  Allies,  as  for  the  East  as  a  whole,  the 
most  hopef^  prospect  is  supplied  by  the  conclusion  of  the  military 
convention  betw'een  Japan  and  China ;  it  comes  as  a  ray  of  light 
in  the  gloom,  which  it  tends  in  some  degree  to  dispel.  Full  of 
surprises  of  all  sorts  as  the  war  has  been ,  none  is  more  remarkable 
in  some  respects  than  the  making  of  this  agreement  by  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  for  action  in  common,  though  in  reality 
it  is  an  evolutionary  rather  than  a  revolutionary  thing.  However 
limited,  the  convention  yet  constitutes  in  itself  a  new  and  memor¬ 
able  departure  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Up  to  a  very  short 
time  ago  such  a  development — indeed,  any  rapprochement  between 
the  two  peoples — would  by  many  have  been  regarded  as  so  wildly 
improbable  as  to  be  practically  impossible,  but  the  march  of 
events  has  brought  it  about.  Though  the  German  menace,  follow¬ 
ing  fast  on  the  break-up  of  the  Russian  Empire,  has  been  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  compact,  there  is  more  than  that  in  it; 
on  the  other  hand,  to  read  into  it  a  depth  of  meaning  which  at 
present  it  does  not  possess  is  possible.  Still,  as  the  matter  stands, 
it  is  significant  enough  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  to  each  other.  How  far  that  change 
extends  or  will  extend  it  is  difficult  to  say.  On  the  part  of  China 
the  signing  of  the  convention  is  an  act  of  the  present  Chinese 
Government  usually  termed  the  Central  Government,  but  not 
all  China  by  any  means  approves  of  what  has  been  done.  Southern 
China  has  been  for  many  months  in  revolt  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  able,  though  it  has  tried, 
to  impose  its  will  on  the  recalcitrants.  Yet  the  change  is  patent, 
and  to  understand  that  change  some  knowledge  is  required  of  the 
history  of  China  and  Japan,  especially  of  the  former,  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

When  the  war  began  Yuan  Shih-kai,  then  President  of  the 
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Republic,  ruled  over  China  as  Dictator,  in  effect,  but  his  despotism 
was  of  that  traditional  kind  which  fell  in  very  well  with  the  ideas 
and  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  hisi  countrymen,  who  above 
everything  wanted  a  stable  Government  that  would  give  them 
security  and  quiet.  Yuan  was  a  statesman  of  high  ability,  and 
his  merits  have  scarcely  received  the  recognition  which  is  their 
due,  probably  because  his  career  w'as  clouded  towards  its  close 
by  a  tragic  error  of  judgment.  In  1914  his  control  of  China  was 
firm  and  nearly  complete ;  the  quasi-Parliamentary  party  of  Sun 
Yat-sen  and  the  Southern  faction  generally  were  impotent.  By 
a  series  of  judicious  measures  Yuan  vastly  improved  China’s 
financial  position,  and  the  country,  if  not  exactly  flourishing, 
was  in  a  better  state  than  it  had  been  for  years.  Having  made 
himself  the  virtual  autocrat  of  China,  he  began  to  cherish  the 
ambition  of  becoming  Emperor,  as  was  shown  by  his  decision 
to  offer  the  Imperial  Sacrifice  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven ,  a  service 
reserved  for  the  Monarch  alone.  That  he  should  attain  to  the 
Dragon  Throne  then  looked  far  from  an  impossibility.  But, 
astute  man  as  he  was,  he  had  left  Japan  out  of  his  calculations. 
Early  in  1915  Japan,  w'hose  Premier  at  that  time  was  Count 
(afterwards  Marquess)  Okuma,  and  who  was  identified  more  or 
less  with  a  “  forward”  policy  with  regard  to  China,  handed  to 
China  a  protocol  containing  what  later  came  to  be  known  as 
the  “  tw’enty-one  demands,”  several  of  which  w^ere  not  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Allied  Powers.  In  the  protracted  negotiations  which 
ensued  Yuan  strenuously  opposed  most  of  these  demands  as 
derogatory  to  China’s  sovereignty,  and  as  invalidating  the  treaty 
rights  of  other  Powers.  The  Japanese  chauvinists  clamoured 
for  the  exertion  of  force  to  compel  him  to  give  way,  and  there 
was  much  excited  feeling  in  both  countries.  In  the  meantime 
Japan  had  modified  her  demands  by  withdrawing  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable,  but  Yuan  still  held  out,  and  yielded  only  on  being 
presented  with  a  48-hours’  ultimatum,  to  which  the  military 
weakness  of  China  compelled  him  to  bow. 

By  the  settlement  to  which  Japan  thus  forced  China  to  submit 
the  former  consolidated  her  position  in  Tsing-tau,  Kiao-chau,  and 
all  Shantung,  taking  over  in  full  every  right  to  which  the  Germans 
had  laid  claim.  Japan  merely  substituted  herself  for  Germany,  and 
so  far  as  China  w  as  concerned  she  gained  nothing  from  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Germans  from  the  territory  they  had  “  leased.”  Japan 
took  up  the  lease,  and  though  she  declared  that  the  ultimate  pos¬ 
session  of  the  district  was  a  matter  for  negotiation  after  the 
war,  China  feared  that  the  Japanese  occupation  was  intended 
to  be  of  a  permanent  character.  The  terms  of  the  settlement 
also  consolidated  Japan’s  position  in  Fukien,  South  Manchuria, 
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and  Inner  Eastern  Mongolia.  The  advantage  lay  with  Japan. 
The  demands  which  were  withdrawn  included  such  important 
proposals  as  that  China  should  purchase  from  Japan  more  than 
half  of  any  munitions  of  war  she  might  require,  or,  alternatively, 
that  she  should  permit  Japan  to  establish  an  arsenal  in  China 
to  be  worked  jointly  by  the  two  States ;  that  the  police  in  parts 
of  China  should  be  jointly  administered  by  them ;  that  Japanese 
advisers  should  be  employed  in  political,  financial,  and  military 
affairs ;  and  that  Japan  should  have  the  right  to  owm  land  in  the 
interior  for  certain  purposes.  The  disclosure  of  these  demands, 
which  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  imj)air  the 
independence  of  China,  led  to  friendly  remonstrances  from  the 
Allies  to  Japan  that  had  good  results — at  any  rate,  for  China,  who, 
however,  had  had  a  clear  indication  of  the  tendency  of  Japanese 
policy  concerning  herself.  That  policy,  briefly,  was  to  claim  to 
have  something  more  than  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  China.  The 
Japanese  jingoes  w'ere  greatly  disappointed  that  these  demands 
were  not  pressed,  but  the  wiser  among  the  leaders  of  Japan  saw 
that  the  “  forward”  policy,  if  persisted  in,  would  jeopardise  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  tie  Japan’s  hands  in  the  war,  and  in 
all  probability  alienate  America,  as  well  as  incur  the  implacable 
hostility  of  the  Chinese.  The  Elder  Statesmen,  or  Genro,  resolved 
on  a  reversal  of  this  policy. 

This  reversal  of  policy  led  to  a  crisis  in  Japan  w'hich  in  1916 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Okuma  and  the  succession  to  the 
Premiership  of  Field-Marshal  Count  Terauchi.  In  the  meantime 
Yuan  Shih-kai’s  project  of  restoring  the  Chinese  Monarchy  in  his 
own  person  had  taken  shape  and  substance,  had  grown  into  a 
definite  offer  of  the  throne  as  from  a  united  China  with  his 
acceptance  of  it,  and  then,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  Japan, 
had  ended  in  total  defeat.  Yuan  had  been  told  by  some  of  the 
Chinese  that  Japan  would  interfere,  but)  he  disregarded  the 
warning.  When,  in  October,  1915,  the  question  of  the  Monarchy 
w'as  referred  to  a  vote  of  the  Provinces,  the  Japanese  Minister 
at  Peking,  w^ho  was  accompanied  by  the  British  and  the  Kussian 
Ministers  in  his  visit  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  offered  advice 
on  behalf  of  Japan  against  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchical 
system,  on  the  ground  that  it  w'ould  create  dissensions.  The 
reply  given  to  him  was  that  such  dissensions  were  unlikely  and 
that  the  question  w'ould  be  settled  by  the  result  of  the  vote — 
which,  in  the  upshot,  was  practically  unanimous  for  Yuan.  In 
answer  to  further  r^resentations  by  Japan  he  said  that  he  was 
able  to  control  the  situation  in  China,  particularly  if  he  could 
depend  on  the  good  offices  of  foreign  countries  with  respect  to 
the  Chinese  revolutionaries  who  were  sheltered  in  them.  Now 
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Japan  had  harboured  Sun  Yat-sen  and  other  of  Yuan’s  opponents, 
and  the  hint  was  very  plain.  On  December  12th  the  Monarchy 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  coronation  was  fixed  for  February,  1916. 
But  several  weeks  before  that  date  was  reached  various  insur¬ 
rectionary  movements  and  the  secession  of  Province  after  Province 
had  put  a  different  complexion  on  affairs.  Yuan  and  his  friends 
said  that  they  saw  in  this  antagonism  the  inspiration  of  Japan, 
but,  in  any  case,  the  opposition  had  become  too  strong  for  him, 
and  in  January  he  announced  that  the  le-establishment  of  the 
Monarchy  was  indefinitely  postponed.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  dead. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Yuan  made  several  efforts  to  retrieve  his 
jwsition.  He  agreed,  for  example,  to  surrender  all  civil  authority 
to  the  Cabinet,  which  was  reconstituted  with  Tuan  Chi-jui  as 
Premier.  Tuan  had  been  Yuan’s  Minister  of  War  in  1913,  when 
he  had  put  down  the  revolutionary  movement  w’hich  had  been 
organised  by  Sun  Yat-sen.  On  becoming  Premier  he  stated  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  resuscitate  the  Parliamentary  Government 
which  Yuan  had  suppressed — this  was  by  way  of  appeasing  the 
party  of  South  China.  On  the  passing  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  Li 
Yuan-hung,  who  had  been  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  Tuan  remaining  Premier.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed 
at  the  end  of  June,  and  in  August  Parliament — the  Parliament  of 
1913 — was  in  session  again  in  Peking.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  South  would  thus  be  conciliated,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  South  denounced  Tuan  and  his  supporters,  who  led  the 
North,  as  militarists  and  monarchists,  and  not  true  Parliamen¬ 
tarians.  It  demanded  the  revival  of  the  Constitution  which  had 
been  promulgated  by  the  Republican  leaders  in  1911.  The  Par¬ 
liament  continued  to  sit,  but  it  had  little  real  power — that  w^as 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tuchuns  or  Military  Governors  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces.  One  of  the  steps  for  the  better  government  of  the  country 
Yuan  had  taken  in  his  palmy  days  was  to  separate  the  civil  from 
the  military  administration ;  each  Province  was  given  its  military 
governor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Each  of 
these  Tuchuns  had  his  owm  military  force,  and  in  the  disorder 
that  now  came  upon  China  did  practically  what  he  liked  with 
it.  The  Tuchuns  in  the  North  stood  together,  with  Tuan  Chi-jui 
at  their  head,  and  among  the  things  that  the  South  asserted 
against  Tuan  was  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  pro- Japanese  policy — 
though  the  South  had  not  hesitated  to  avail  itself  of  Japanese 
support  w'hen  it  had  suited  it  to  do  so. 

By  this  time  the  reversal  of  Japan’s  “  forward  ”  policy  with 
regard  to  China  was  manifest,  but  political  opinion  in  Japan  had 
taken  on  new  aspects.  When  Okuma  resigned  he  had  advised 
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that  Viscount  Kato  should  be  appointed  his  successor  as  Premier 
but  the  Emperor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Elder  States' 
men,  sent  for  Terauchi  to  form  a  Government.  Deeming  the 
interference  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  unconstitutional,  a  party 
with  Kato  as  its  leader,  was  formed  under  the  title  of  Kensei-kai 
in  October,  1916,  and  drew  to  itself  other  political  elements 
notably  the  Kokumin-to,  or  Nationalists;,  which  gave  it  a  majority 
over  the  followers  of  Terauchi  in  the  Diet.  Terauchi’s  platform 
was  two-fold — the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  part 
of  Japan,  and  non-interference  with  China.  The  Diet  met  in 
January,  1917,  and  in  his  opening  address  the  Field-Marshal 
said  that  Japan  must  continue  hostilities  against  Germany  in 
closest  co-operation  with  her  “  fellow  participants  in  the  war,” 
and  that  she  enjoyed  the  most  cordial  relations  with  neutrals, 
particularly  with  China,  with  whom,  he  declared,  “  We  shall 
not  spare  our  efforts  to  cultivate  relations  of  mutual  confidence 
and  assistance.”  In  a  remarkably  frank  speech  Viscount  Motono, 
then  Foreign  Minister,  admitted  in  the  Diet  that  the  action  of 
Japan  in  the  past  had  created  an  unfavourable  atmosphere  for 
her  in  China,  and  he  maintained  that  for  the  welfare  of  both 
peoples  this  must  be  dissipated.  No  one  denied,  he  continued, 
that  Japan  possessed  great  political  and  economic  interests  in 
China,  but  none  the  less  these  did  not  give  the  Japanese  a  right 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country.  It  was  the 
case,  however,  that  some  of  the  Japanese,  he  remarked,  had 
taken  sides  with  this  or  that  faction  among  the  Chinese— with 
consequences  that  were  deplorable,  as  the  results  were  animosity 
to  Japan  and  a  misunderstanding  of  her  real  intentions,  which 
instead  of  being  hostile  were  most  friendly  to  China.  He  closed  his 
observations  by  reminding  his  countrymen  that  though  Japan  did 
hold  a  special  position  in  China,  the  fact  could  not  be  ignored 
that  other  Powers  had  vast  interests  there  which  must  be  re¬ 
spected  by  Japan,  who  further  was  bound  by  agreements  with 
these  Powers. 

These  statements  could  not  but  be  welcome  to  China  and  the 
Allies,  but  were  not  particularly  palatable  to  the  majority  in  the 
Diet  at  the  moment,  not  so  much  perhaps  because  they  were 
opposed  to  any  or  every  part  of  the  policy  announced,  as  because 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Terauchi  Government.  Terauchi 
saw  that  he  could  make  no  headway,  and  in  order  to  avoid  defeat 
he  asked  and  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  to  an  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  Diet,  to  be  followed  by  a  General  Election. 
The  Diet  met  on  January  23rd,  and  the  Edict  dissolving  it  was 
promulgated  next  day.  In  the  electoral  contest  which  ensued 
the  Japanese  rallied  round  Terauchi  and  endorsed  his  policy,  both 
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as  to  the  war  and  as  to  non-interference  in  China.  That  was  in 
April  of  last  year.  In  the  following  May  the  Field-Marshal, 
speaking  to  the  Governors  of  the  Prefectures,  was  at  pains  to 
point  out  to  them  that  the  two  main  things  for  Japan  were  to 
support  the  Allies  and  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  cement  friend¬ 
ship  with  China.  Not  only  was  it  to  be  a  case  of  “  Hands  off 
China !  ”  so  far  as  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country  were  con¬ 
cerned,  but  in  addition  nothing  was  to  be  left  undone  to  secure 
the  good  will,  instead  of  the  animosity,  of  the  Chinese.  Mean¬ 
while  there  had  occurred  tw^o  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  war  : 
March  had  seen  the  sweeping  away  of  the  Tsardom  in  Russia ; 
April,  the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  by  America.  Both 
events  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  Far  East.  The  terrible 
change  that  was  to  come  over  Russia  took  months  to  develop,  and 
therefore  did  not  immediately  affect  the  situation  in  Eastern 
Asia  materially,  but  as  the  break-up  of  Russia  proceeded,  making 
chaos  of  what  had  been  a  Great  Power  with  a  large  stake  in  the 
Far  East  itself,  it  had  a  significance  for  that  part  of  the  globe 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate.  The  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  had  much  the  more  marked  effect  at  the  out¬ 
set,  and,  indeed,  brought  about  in  a  short  time  a  profound  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  whole  aspect  of  Far  Eastern  affairs.  More  than  any¬ 
thing  else  the  action  of  America  induced  China  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  the  Allies— a  political  move  in  itself  of  such  vital  conse¬ 
quence  to  her  as  to  begin  a  fresh  stdge,  perhaps  a  new  era,  in 
her  long  and  w^onderful  story. 

.According  to  Mr.  Kawakami,  a  prominent  Japanese  writer,  the 
idea  of  drawing  China  into  the  war  was  first  broached  by  Great 
Britain  in  1915,  when  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  still  supreme,  but  was 
not  persevered  with  because  of  Japanese  opposition.  However 
that  may  be,  Tuan  Chi-jui,  Premier  of  China  in  February,  1917, 
had  for  some  time  been  in  favour  of  siding  with  the  Allies,  but 
the  question  of  doing  anything  definite  as  against  Germany  w’as 
not  seriously  considered  by  China  until  the  commencement  of 
that  month,  when  President  Wilson  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  because  of  her  announcement  of  unrestricted  sub¬ 
marine  warfare,  and  invited  the  other  neutrals  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  Among  these  was  China,  but  at  first  she  hesitated  to 
accept  the  invitation.  She,  how^ever,  did  reply  to  the  German 
Note  denouncing  the  U-boat  campaign  by  making  an  energetic 
protest,  and  by  stating  that  if  the  protest  were  disregarded  she 
would  break  off  relations.  In  her  answer  to  this  Germany  asserted 
that  she  was  driven  by  necessity  to  make  war  on  neutral  ships, 
but  promised  adequate  measures  for  safeguarding  Chinese  lives. 
At  this  time  German  intrigue  was  very  active  in  Peking  and 
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throughout  China,  finding  in  the  dissensions  of  factions  and  in 
individual  jealousies  a  congenial  field  for  its  unscrupulous  and  sub¬ 
terranean  methods.  Tuan  was  anxious  to  press  on,  but  Li,  the 
President,  opposed  taking  further  action  on  the  plea  that  the 
decision  rested  with  the  Parliament.  The  Allied  Ministers  at 
Peking  at  the  end  of  February  intimated  that  if  China  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  their  Governments  would 
consider  favourably  the  suspension  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  pay- 
ments  and  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  measures  which,  admittedly, 
would  give  much  financial  relief  to  the  country.  On  March  2nd 
Tuan,  backed  by  the  Cabinet  and  the  military  and  other  leaders, 
resolved  to  break  off  relations  and  to  instruct  the  Provincial 
authorities  to  that  effect.  Li  refused  to  sign  the  instructions, 
and  Tuan  resigned,  whereupon  the  President  gave  way,  and 
Tuan,  resuming  office,  laid  the  question  before  Parliament,  where 
he  carried  his  point.  On  March  14th  China  definitively  severed 
relations  with  Germany.  Having  gained  this  much  Tuan  and 
his  party  next  sought  to  bring  China  to  declare  war  on  Germany. 
In  April  the  Tuchuns  in  Peking  voted  for  an  immediate  declara¬ 
tion,  as  did  the  Cabinet.  Opposition  developed  in  Parliament, 
not  in  reality  to  the  declaration — for  practically  all  China,  North 
and  South,  realised  the  good  results  that  would  accrue  from  it- 
but  to  Tuan  personally  and  his  friends,  whose  power  would  be 
immensely  increased  thereby.  A  struggle  followed  which  lasted 
for  months,  and  included  the  dismissal  of  Tuan  by  Li,  the  dissola- 
tion  of  Parliament  by  the  Tuchuns,  the  resignation  of  Li,  the 
abortive  restoration  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  the  boy  Emperor, 
Hsuan  Tung,  and  the  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  Feng  Kuo- 
chang,  who  had  been  Vice-President  under  Li. 

It  was  during  this  phantasmagoric  period  that  America  sent  to 
China  a  Note  deploring  the  growth  of  internal  dissensions  in  the 
land  and  more  than  hinting  that  the  Chinese  should  secure 
national  unity  in  preference  even  to  making  a  declaration  of 
war.  Throughout  this  time  of  disturbance  Tuan  doubtless  con¬ 
sulted  Japan,  but,  true  to  her  policy  of  non-interference,  she  had 
stood  aloof,  and  not  a  few  Japanese  resented  this  act  of  the  United 
States,  for,  while  they  recognised  its  excellent  intentions,  they 
thought  it  likely  to  do  harm  by  appearing  to  support  Li’s  anti¬ 
war  plaform,  and  encourage  the  strife  of  faction  which  it  was 
meant  to  check.  In  June  Viscount  Motono  said  to  the  Diet  he 
hoped  that  the  Chinese  Government  would  soon  compose  the  dis¬ 
sensions  which  afflicted  China  and  declare  war  on  Germany ,  whose 
intrigues  were  the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble.  Japan  exercised 
no  pressure  on  China,  though  a  disturbed  China  did  not  suit 
Japan  in  the  least.  Japan  is  a  military  Power,  but  she  is  also  a 
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growing  Power  commercially  and  industrially,  and  needs  markets 
(or  her  products.  China  is  her  natural  market — a  great  market — 
and  China  can  supply  her  with  the  things  she  lacks,  such  as 
minerals,  in  return  for  her  commodities.  Among  other  influences 
the  fact  that  trade  flourishes  among  friends  and  not  among  enemies 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  reversal  of  her  policy.  A  hostile 
China  could  boycott,  and  did  boycott.  But  trade  requires  quiet 
and  peace  for  its  successful  development,  and  these  now  were 
absent  from  China,  with  a  consequent  dislocation  of  business 
by  which  Japan  suffered.  Japan  stood  by,  but  did  not  intervene ;  it 
was  an  attitude  that  entailed  some  sacrifice  on  her  part,  but  she 
stuck  to  it.  This  did  not  mean  that  she  was  prepared  to  stick  to 
it  in  all  circumstances.  She  held  that  she  had  a  special  position 
in  China,  and  she  thought  she  ought  to  have  been  advised  of  the 
.\merican  Note  before  it  was  sent.  She  saw  that  she  must  have 
an  understanding  with  America,  and  she  obtained  it  later  in  the 
year,  when  Notes  were  exchanged  between  Mr.  Lansing,  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Viscount  Ishii,  the  head  of  the 
Japanese  Mission  to  Washington,  recognising  that  Japan  had 
special  interests  in  China. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  Manchu  Monarchy  was  the  formation  of  a  strong  Cabinet 
under  Tuan,  who  became  Premier  under  Feng,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent.  That  Peng  should  co-operate  with  Tuan,  as  he  had 
agreed  to  do,  was  a  blow  to  the  South,  but  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  Allies,  as  it  made  certain  of  China’s  entry  into  the  war 
on  their  side.  Early  in  August  the  Cabinet  unanimously  voted 
to  declare  war  on  Germany  and  Austria,  and  on  August  14th  the 
official  declaration  was  issued,  signed  by  Feng  and  countersigned 
by  Tuan  and  the  other  Ministers.  Though  the  South  would 
not  recognise  what  it  called  the  Peking  Government,  it  also 
declared  war  on  the  Central  Powers.  In  this,  at  least,  the  North 
and  the  South  were  united,  but  the  disunion  persisted  in  every¬ 
thing  else.  It  was,  however,  the  Peking  Government,  as  repre¬ 
senting  China,  that  at  once  benefited  by  the  declaration.  Japan 
came  forward  with  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling  to  meet  its  most 
pressing  necessities.  In  September  the  Allied  Ministers  at  the 
capital  told  the  Government  that  in  recognition  of  its  action  the 
Boxer  Indemnity  payments  would  be  postponed  for  five  years — 
China’s  declaration  of  war  had  abrogated  the  Germanic  share — 
and  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  revise  the  tariff  in  China’s 
favour.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  South  instigated  a 
revolt  in  Hunan  as  a  demonstration  against  the  proposed  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  National  Council  preparatory  to  the  election  of 
a  Parliament,  instead  of  an  immediate  election  or  the  recall  of 
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the  old  Parliament  which  it  demanded.  The  Allied  Ministers 
counselled  Tuan  to  compromise,  but  he  declined,  and  dispatched 
troops  to  Hunan.  Since  then  civil  war  has  continued  without  a 
decision.  The  North,  with  something  of  the  advantage,  stands 
arrayed  against  the  South,  while  the  Yangtse  Provinces  pose  as 
neutrals.  Much  of  the  indecisiveness  of  the  struggle  has  been 
due  to  the  divergent  view’s  of  Feng  and  Tuan  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  the  former  seeking  to  conciliate  the  South,  the 
latter  determined  to  defeat  it  in  the  field.  This  conflict  of  opinion 
which  is  embittered  by  personal  rivalry,  has  led  to  the  resignation 
of  Tuan  more  than  once,  but  he  has  always  returned  to  power,  and 
to-day  he  is  the  leading  man  in  China.  For  one  thing,  he  under¬ 
stands  Japan  and  desires  to  work  in  harmony  with  her,  and 
for  another,  he  is  strongly  pro-Ally.  It  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  he  w’as  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  bringing  about  the  con¬ 
vention  between  his  own  country  and  Japan  w’hich  w'as  signed 
on  May  16th,  as  regards  their  armies,  and  the  supplementary 
convention,  signed  three  days  later,  with  respect  to  their  navies. 
The  convention  consolidates  his  owm  position,  and  at  the  same 
time  immensely  strengthens  his  Government,  w’hile  holding  out 
some  prospect  of  the  lessening  eventually  of  internal  disunion. 

In  April  last  Baron  Goto  became  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  succession  to  Viscount  Motono,  who  had  retired  on 
account  of  ill-health.  As  rumours  were  current  that  a  change 
of  policy  was  indicated,  the  new  Minister  took  occasion  on  May 
1st  to  say  that  Japan  sought  the  friendship,  co-operation,  and 
assistance  of  China,  and  begged  her  to  disentangle  herself  from 
her  old  prejudice,  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  enemy.  “  We 
feel  now,”  he  said  “  that  the  Chinese  Government  understands 
the  entire  friendliness  of  Japan,  and  we  seek  the  full  co-operation 
of  China  for  our  common  advantage.”  He  also  proclaimed  the 
perfect  loyalty  of  Japan  in  the  war,  her  unchangeable  fealty  to 
the  Allied  cause.  Speaking  of  Russia  he  declared  that  the  situation 
there  had  given  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  malevo¬ 
lent  propaganda,  which  w^as  at  that  moment  going  on  in  Siberia, 
more  particularly  with  a  view  to  an  estrangement  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  as  well  as  between  America  and  Japan.  Giving  as 
an  instance  the  magnifying  out  of  all  proportion  of  the  landing 
at  Vladivostok  of  a  few  British  and  Japanese  marines,  w’hich  he 
described  as  a  natural  occurrence  in  the  circumstances,  he  went 
on  to  state  that  Japan  recognised  that  Russia  w'as  a  Pow’er  who 
was  endeavouring  to  reorganise  a  machine  that  was  temporarily 
out  of  order,  and  that  Japan  was  desirous  of  encouraging  and 
supporting  this  reorganisation.  Japan,  however,  did  not  make 
light,  he  pointed  out,  of  the  spread  of  inimical  influence  in  Eastern 
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Siberia,  as  a  menace  both  to  China  and  Japan  and  to  the  Allies. 

It  presently  was  known  that  China  and  Japan  had  taken  their 
own  measures  some  weeks  previously  to  meet  that  menace.  The 
Governments  of  the  two  countries  had  frankly  discussed  the  situa¬ 
tion,  had  exchanged  Notes  as  far  back  as  March  25th,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  convention. 

In  an  official  explanation  issued  simultaneously  at  Tokyo  and 
Peking  at  the  end  of  May  it  was  announced  that  these  things  had 
been  done  because  of  the  “  steady  penetration  of  hostile  influence 
into  Russian  territory,  jeopardising  peace  and  welfare  in  the  Far 
East,”  and  because  it  was  imperatively  necessary  for  Japan  and 
China  to  co-operate  in  order  “  adequately  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.”  It  was  stated  that  the  agreement  only  covered 
arrangements  as  to  the  manner  and  conditions  under  which  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  both  w'ere  to  co-operate  in  common 
defence  against  the  enemy,  but  that  nothing  could  be  said  about 
these  arrangements  as  they  constituted  a  military  secret.  As 
soon  as  rumours  flew  about  that  an  entente  of  some  kind  had 
been  established  by  China  and  Japan,  reports  speedily  circulated 
that  it  had  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  The 
official  explanation  refuted  these  injurious  inventions,  which  had 
doubtless  been  spread  by  the  enemy,  and  emphatically  asserted 
that  all  such  stipulations  as  that  the  Chinese  expedition  was  to 
be  under  Japanese  command  ;  that  Japan  might  construct  forts  in 
Chinese  territory  at  such  places  as  she  might  choose ;  that  Japan 
would  take  control  of  Chinese  railw^ays,  shipyards,  and  arsenals, 
and  even  that  Japan  would  assume  control  of  China’s  finance, 
would  organise  China’s  police  system,  would  acquire  the  right 
of  freely  operating  Chinese  mines,  producing  materials  for  the 
use  of  arsenals,  and  the  like,  were  absolutely  without  foundation. 
A  reference  to  one  of  the  Notes  exchanged  in  March  showed 
that  Japan  bound  herself  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Chinese 
territory  when  the  purpose  for  which  the  agreement  was  made 
was  fulfilled ;  in  other  words,  the  convention  was  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  was  said  regarding 
the  delicate  question  of  Japanese  intervention  in  the  Russian  Far 
East— that  was  and  is  another  question  altogether.  What  has 
,  happened  is  that  Japan  and  China  have,  as  it  were,  thrown  up 

,  a  wall  of  defence  against  the  enemy,  though  that  does  not  neces- 

^  I  sarily  imply  that  they  may  not  have  occasion  to  advance  beyond 
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In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  August,  1913,  in  an  article  on 
''Hamlet  at  Oxford,”  I  gave  a  number  of  new  particulars  from 
the  MS.  accounts  of  the  City  Chamberlains,  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellors’  accounts,  bearing  upon  the  visits  of  London  theatrical 
companies  to  the  University  city  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  I  have  now  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  city  archives  during  the  Stuart  period,  and  they 
furnish  some  further  points  of  interest  in  stage-history d 

Before  dealing  with  the  latei-  visits,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few 
supplementary  details  concerning  the  Elizabethan  companies  at 
Oxford.  Tliough  the  players  were  paid  by  the  city,  and  acted 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Mayor,  they  were  not  permitted 
after  February  17th,  1579/80,  to  perform  in  the  municipal 
buildings.  The  minutes  of  the  City  Council  for  that  date 
contain  the  following  entry  : 

“  Hit  ys  inacted  and  agreed  at  this  Counsayle  that  no  Mayor  of  this 
Cytie  or  his  Deputie  from  henceforth  shall  geve  leave  to  any  players  to 
play  within  the  Guilde  Hall  or  the  Lower  hall,  or  in  the  Guilde  hall  courte 
wthout  consent  of  the  Counsell  of  this  Cytie  first  hadd  vppon  payne  of 
forfeyture  of  Tenne  poundes  for  the  \\^h  hit  shalbe  law  full  for  the  Bayliffes 
to  enter  into  his  howsse  and  distreyne  and  the  same  to  kepe  vntyll  the  said 
.some  of  Tenne  poundes  be  fullie  payed,  eight  poundes  to  the  vse  of  this 
Cytie,  and  fortie  shill ingas  to  the  vse  of  the  said  Bailiffes  for  the  tymo 
being.” 

There  is  only  one  instance  recorded  of  this  prohibition  being 
relaxed.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Council  for  May  11th,  1586,  this 
entry  occurs  : 

”  Hit  is  agreed  at  this  Counsell  that  the  right  honorable  the  Earle  of  Essex 
men  shall  playe  onlie  at  this  tyme  in  the  Guylde  hall  courte  at  this  Cytie, 
notw'ithstandinge  an  acte  heretofore  made  to  the  contrarie  the  xvijth  of 
februarie  in  the  xxijnd  yeare  of  the  queenes  maicsties  Raigne  that  now  ys 
And  that  the  same  acte  shalbe  dispensed  wthall  onlie  for  this  tyme  and 
afterwardes  to  be  and  remayne  in  his  former  strengthe  and  vertue." 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  though  at  this  time  only  about  twenty,  was 
already  a  royal  favourite,  but  one  wonders  why  the  Oxford 
councillors  granted  a  privilege  to  his  players  which  was  not 
extended  to  those  of  his  stepfather.  Lord  Leicester,  or  other  grei:^ 
personages.  It  is  curious  also  that  there  is  no  record  in  the 

(1)  I  have  again  to  thank  Mr.  F.  H.  Bacon,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery,  who  haa  charge  of  the  city  archives,  for  their  kindness  m 
facilitating  my  investigations. 
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Chamberlains’  accounts  for  1585-6  of  a  payment  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex’s  company,  though  there  is  an  entry  of  ten  shillings  given 
to  the  “queenes  maiesties  players.” 

I  may  add  that  an  examination  of  the  City  Council’s  minute- 
books  for  twenty  years  after  this  date  has  not  disclosed  any 
further  reference  to  theatrical  matters.  But  in  the  kindred 
sphere  of  musical  entertainments  it  is  of  interest  to  notice  the 
strongly  “protectionist”  attitude  of  the  Oxford  Council  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  an  order  of  April  14th,  1603,  concerning  the  city 
“waits  ”  : 

“It  is  also  agreed  that  Order  shalbe  sett  down  by  M>^.  Maior  and  thalder- 
men  touching  the  inhibitione  of  all  Musicons  playing  w^^hin  this  Cytie  and 
suburbes  other  than  the  Wayghetes  of  this  Cytie  And  that  Order  to  stand 
and  be  allowed  for  ever.  And  if  any  Musicons  other  than  the  Waytes  of 
this  Cytie  shall  play  in  any  other  sort  to  bo  imprysoned,  toties  quoties  by  the 
Maior  or  any  other  Alderman  in  his  Warde.’’ 

Keverting  to  the  City  Chamberlains’  accounts,  I  should  like 
to  make  one  correction  in  my  Fortnightly  Eevievv  article  of 
August,  1913.  In  giving  a  list  of  visits  of  travelling  companies 
to  Oxford  from  1584-5  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  I  stated 
that  those  of  the  Queen’s  and  of  Lord  Morley’s  players  in  1594-5 
were  recorded  only  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s,  and  not  in  the  City 
Chamberlains’,  accounts.  But  on  recently  re-examining  the  latter 
accounts  I  have  found  these  two  visits  duly  mentioned.  The 
Queen’s  men  received  twenty  shillings — the  same  sum  that  the 
University  paid  them  to  go  away.  Lord  Morley’s  men  got  6s.  8d. 
from  the  City  for  performing,  and  ten  shillings  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  taking  themselves  off. 

After  the  accession  of  James  1.  the  tone  of  the  Oxford  City 
Council  became  increasingly  Puritan,  but  during  more  than  half 
his  reign  it  continued  to  reward  the  travelling  companies,  the 
j  chief  of  which  now  appeared  under  new  patrons.  The  Lord 
i  Chamberlain’s  men,  the  Earl  of  Worcester’s  men,  and  the  Lord 
Admiral’s  men  became  respectively  the  servants  of  the  King, 

I  the  Queen,  and  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  The  visits  of  the  King’s 
I  players  have  been  mentioned  by  J.  0.  ITalliwell-Phillipps  in  his 
I  monograph.  Visits  of  Shakespeare's  Company  of  Actors  to' the 
*  I  Provincial  Cities,  but  those  of  the  otlier  companies  have  hitherto 
^  been  unknown. 

^  j  The  first  theatrical  entry  in  the  new  reign  in  the  Oxford  muni- 
i  cipal  accounts  (which  run  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  and 
®  I  were  audited  in  November)  is  for  the  year  1603-4  : 

The  date  is  not  given,  but  as  the  item  occurs  between  payments 

“To  Mr.  Niecolls  [the  City  mace-bearer  and  Mayor’s  sergeant]  for  the 
kinges  players.  .  .  .  xx®.” 
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on  May  7th  and  June  16th,  it  probably  relates  to  a  perl'ormance 
in  the  early  summer  of  1604 J 

During  the  year  beginning  October,  1605,  as  many  as  four 
payments  were  made  to  travelling  companies  : 

“  To  y®  Kinges  players,  ye  day  of  Oetober,  1605.  .  .  .  x\ 

To  y®  Earle  of  Hartfordes  players  y®  ix^l'  day  of  J  uly  [1606]  by  M*".  Mayors 
appoyntment.  .  .  .  x*. 

To  ye  Princes  servauntes,  the  day  of  J  uly  [1606] ....  xx*. 

To  ye  Kinges  players.  .  .  .  xx^.”  I 

In  these  cases  the  exact  date  is  recorded,  exce[)t  in  that  of  the 
second  visit  of  the  King’s  company,  which,  however,  must  have 
taken  place  about  the  end  of  July,  1606,  for  the  payment  is 
entered  after  one  on  July  28,  and  is  almost  immediately  followed 
by  another  on  July  31st. 

The  entry  concerning  the  Earl  of  Hertford’s  players  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting,  as  it  is  an  addition  to  our  scanty  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  this  company,  wdiich  is  first  heard  of  in  1.58'2, 
acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  Twelfth  Night,  1592,  and  is 
mentioned  about  a  dozen  times  in  the  accounts  of  various  pro¬ 
vincial  towns.  The  latest  reference  to  it  hitherto  known  was  in 
the  Marlborough  accounts  for  June  2nd,  1906  ;  the  Oxford  entry, 
which  evidently  relates  to  the  same  tour,  carries  on  its  record 
six  weeks  later. 

The  entry  of  the  payment  to  Prince  Henry’s  servants  is  also 
noticeable,  as  it  was  ten  years  since  this  company,  under  its 
earlier  title,  the  Lord  Admiral’s  Players,  had  been  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  Oxford  accounts. 

In  1606-7  the  exact  dates  of  two  visits  by  companies  are  again 
recorded  : 

“  Given  by  M^.  Mayor,  the  fourteenth  of  August  [1607]  to  the  Queenes 
players.  .  .  .  xx®. 

Given  to  the  Kinges  players,  the  viitli  day  of  September.  .  .  .  xx*." 

The  Queen’s  players  here  mentioned  were  cither  the  Earl  of 
•Worcester’s  men  under  their  new  title,  or  a  second  company  under 
the  patronage  of  Queen  Anne,  which  was  formed  early  in  1605, 
and  which  acted  mainly  or  entirely  in  the  provinces.  Later  visits 
to  Oxford  of  the  King’s,  Queen’s,  and  Prince’s  men  are  recorded 
in  the  accounts  as  follow  : 

1607-8,  given  to  the  Queenes  players  by  the  appoyntment  of  M"".  Mayor. 

.  .  X*. 

1609-10,  paid  to  [Mr.  Mayor]  for  the  Kinges  players.  .  .  .  x*. 

(1)  Mr.  Tucker  Murray,  who  had  not  seen  the  original  entry,  is  therefore 
mistaken  in  his  view  that  “the  visit  to  Oxford  was  probably  before  April," 
because  “the  company  did  not  reopen  in  London  after  the  Plague  till  about 
April,  1604,”  and  “would  hardly  leave  London  again  in  May  or  June.” — Engliih 
Dramatic  Cornfanica,  II.,  378. 
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,  1612-3,  paid  to  Mr.  Niccolls  for  the  Kinges  players,  given  by  Mr.  Mayor. 

...  X®* 

1613- 4,  paid  the  13th  of  Marche,  to  the  Queenes  players.  .  .  .  xx". 

1614- 5,  delivered  to  Mr.  Mayor  for  the  Princes  players  at  AUhallowestyde. 

.  .  XX®.” 

1616-7,  paid  to  the  Queenes  players  by  Mr.  Mayors  appoyntment.  .  .  . 

u*. 

to  the  Kinges  players,  by  Mr.  Mayors  appoyntment.  .  .  .  x®.” 

This  last  payment  to  Shakespeare’s  company  was  probably 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1617.^  The  visit  of  the  company 
^  thus  took  place  within  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  dramatist’s 
I  death,  and  six  months  after  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

‘  one  of  the  incomparable  pair  of  brethren  to  whom  the  First  Folio 
i  was  subsequently  dedicated,  had  become  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 

Iversity.  The  entry  is  of  peculiar  interest,  tor  with  it  apparently 
closes  the  long  series  of  payments  made  by  the  Oxford  City 
authorities  from  1556-7  onwards  to  travelling  players.  I  have 
'•  searched  the  audited  accounts  for  the  following  twenty-five  years, 
L  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  for  several  years  after 
^  the  Restoration,  without  coming  across  a  single  item  of  expendi¬ 
ng  ture  on  theatrical  entertainments.  If  companies  visited  Oxford 
I  during  this  period  the  city  apparently  ceased  to  reward  them, 
=  though  she  did  not  pay  them  to  go  away.  The  University  con¬ 
tinued  the  latter  practice  to  the  close  of  James  I.’s  reign.  The 
Vice-Chancellors’  accounts  (which  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
I  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives)  record  the 
!  payment  of  20s.  in  1613-4  to  the  Queen’s  players ;  of  40s.  in 
I  1615-6  and  20s.  in  1621-2  to  the  King’s  players ;  and  of  22s.  in 
*  1619-20  and  58.  in  1623-4  to  unnamed  actors,  to  depart  from 

•  the  University  without  performing.  It  is  curiously  fitting  that 
1  in  the  academic,  as  in  the  civic  accounts,  Shakespeare’s  company, 
the  King’s  men,  should  be  the  last  to  be  mentioned  by  name. 

Thereafter  for  forty  years  the  professional  stage  in  Oxford,  so 
far  as  we  know,  suffers  an  eclipse.  Our  information  as  to  its 
revival  comes  not  from  the  city  archives,  but  from  the  pages  of 
the  prince  of  academic  diarists,  Anthony  Wood.^  In  the  last  years 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  July  6th,  1657,  July  17th,  1658,  and 
July  8th,  1659,  he  mentions  sums  spent  by  him  to  see  plays  at 
“The  Cross  Inn,”  “  The  Eoebuck,”  and  ”  The  Blew  Anchor  ” 
respectively.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  three  performances  were 
I  in  July.  When  the  touring  companies  began  to  revisit  Oxford, 
as  the  Puritan  regime  was  drawing  to  a  close,  they  did  not  come, 

^  (1)  As  the  visit  took  place  after  the  dramatist’s  death,  it  was  not  mentioned 

rhy  Halliwell-Phillipps,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  known. 

(2)  My  references  are  taken  from  Dr.  Andrew  Clark’s  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Anthony  Wood,  in  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  publications. 
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as  before,  at  different  seasons,  but  appear  to  have  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  the  period  of  the  “Act.”  This  was  the  crowning  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  academic  year,  including  the  conferment  of  Doc¬ 
torates  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees.  It  was  held  in  July,  and 
drew  a  large  number  !of  visitors,  to  whom  the  plays  were  a  special 
attraction.  Wood  gives  no  particulars  about  the  actors  in  1637 
and  the  two  following  years.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  citizen 
amateurs,  not  pi’ofessionals,  for  in  his  account  of  the  perform¬ 
ances  by  the  Duke  of  York’s  players^  at  “The  King’s  Armes” 
in  Holywell  from  July  3rd  to  13th,  1661,  he  says  that  they 
“acted  on  the  stage  in  the  yard  :  first,  to  spite  the  Presbyterians.” 

He  apparently  means  that  this  was  the  first  visit  by  professional 
])layers  to  Oxford  after  the  downfall  of  the  Puritans,  and  that 
the  performances  were  intended  to  annoy  them.  It  must  have 
been  an  additional  scandal  to  them  that  women  were  included 
in  the  cast,  among  them  Mrs.  Davenport,  known  as  “Ivoxalana”  | 
from  her  impersonation  of  that  part  in  Davenant’s  Siege  of 
Rhodes.  Wood  himself  admits  that  this  innovation  had  evil  con¬ 
sequences ;  it  “made  the  sehollers  mad,  run  after  them,  take  ill 
courses.  ’  ’ 

Performanc*es  were  given  by  the  company  in  the  morning  and  | 
the  afternoon,  and  ten  plays  were  staged,  of  which  several  were  |i 
acted  more  than  once.  They  included  Cooke’s  Green's  Tit  Qmqm  - 
(thrice),  Shirley’s  The  Young  Admiral  (thrice),  Eowley’s  All's  ^ 
Lost  by  Lust  (twice),  Brome’s  The  City  Wit  (twice),  Middleton’s 
A  Mad  World,  My  Masters,  Heywood’s  Rape  of  Lnerece, 
Dabome’s  The  Poor  Man’s  Comfort,  Tatham’s  The  Rump,  and 
two  anonymous  plays.  The  Milkmaids  (twice)  and  The  Spanish  = 
Lady;  or.  The  Very  Woman. 

We  are  duly  grateful  to  Wood  for  preserving  these  details,  but 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  Oxford  City  Chamberlains  had  i 

given  us  similar  particulars  when  recording  the  visits  of  theatrical  ■ 

companies  in  the  sixteenth  and  earlier  seventeenth  centuries.  | 
They  could  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  date  of  Hamlet.  And  I; 
I  may  here  mention  that  the  Chamberlains’  accounts  contain  no  f 
payment  in  1660-1  to  a  theatrical  company,  nor  (so  far  as  I  have 
tested  them)  in  the  other  years  wherein  Wood  chronicles  his 
attendance  at  ])lays.  But  though  the  municipal  payment  of 
actors  may  not  have  been  revived  after  the  Bestoration ,  the  city  : 
authorities  in  one  important  matter  showed  themselves  even  | 
more  indulgent  to  theatrical  performances  than  in  the  latter  half  ; 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  February,  f 
1579-80,  it  was  enacted,  under  severe  penalties,  that  no  players  | 

(1)  Wood  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  company,  but  it  can  be  identified  by 
his  reference  to  “Roxilana”  (stc)  as  one  of  its  members.  ’ 
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should  be  allowed  to  act  in  the  Guild  Hall,  or  the  Lower  Hall,  or 
the  Guild  Hall  Court;  and  that  only  on  one  occasion,  in  May, 
1586,  was  an  exception  made  for  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Oxford  City  Council  any  evidence  that  the  enactment  was  ever 
repealed  ;  probably  during  the  Civil  War  it  was  simply  forgotten. 
In  any  case,  after  the  Eestoration  the  municipal  buildings  were 
used  both  for  amateur  and  professional  performances.  On  New 
Year’s  Day,  and  again  on  Tw^elfth  Night,  1663,  Wood  spent  6d. 
to  see  Jonson’s  “  Volponey  ”  acted  at  the  Town  Hall  by  prentices 
and  tradesmen.  On  July  13th,  1664,  he  saw  a  play  in  the  lower 
Gfiiild  Hall,  and  on  the  following  day  “the  dancing  of  the  rope” 
in  the  Guild  Hall.  As  July  was  the  month  in  which  travelling 
companies  visited  Oxford,  these  entertainments  w’ere  probably 
given  by  professionals.  This  was  cert-ainly  so  five  years 
later,  at  the  time  of  the  “very  great  and  splendid  Act” 
in  honour  of  the  formal  dedication  of  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  in  July,  1669.  The  Duke  of  York’s  players  from 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  acted  in  the  Guildhall  yard,  giving 
at  their  first  performance,  on  July  8th,  Etherege’s  The  Comical 
Revenge;  or,  Love  in  a  Tub.  On  this  occasion  Wood  had  to  pay 
for  his  seat  the  abnormally  high  price  of  2s.  6d.,  so  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  players  carried  away  with  them  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  sum  of  ,500.  The  performances  evidently  stirred  the 
academic  world  to  the  same  feverish  excitement  as  in  1661. 
“Scholars  pawn’d  books,  bedding,  blankets — laughed  at  at 
London — but  afterwards  they  grew  wiser.” 

Wood,  however,  xvas  not  so  open-handed  when  it  came  to 
“treating”  the  wife  of  his  brother  Kit,  with  whom  he  dined  on 
June  24th,  1673.  “Talking  of  players  and  praising  them,  shee 
asked  mee  to  goe  with  her  and  give  her  a  play  ;  ‘  if  I  had  money 
I  would,  I  must  be  forced  to  borrow  of  my  brother,’  I  told  her.” 
It  was  probably  the  King’s  players  that  the  diarist’s  sister-in- 
law  w’as  anxious  to  see.  They  acted  at  Oxford  in  1673,  includ¬ 
ing  in  their  repertoire  Jonson’s  The  Silent  Woman,  for  which 
Dryden  wrote  a  special  prologue  and  epilogue,  spoken  by  the 
famous  player  Charles  Hart.  In  1674  they  repeated  their  visit,  and 
again  Hart  recited  a  prologue  by  Dryden.  -4n  epilogue  from  his 
pen  seems  to  have  been  twice  delivered  by  the  actresses,  Mrs. 
bontell  and  Mrs.  Marshall.  It  contained  an  elaborate  compliment 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Bathurst,  President  of  Trinity,  “a 
name  the  learned  wdth  reverence  know,”  and  grateful  thanks 
for  his  “patronage.”  It  is  the  first  record  that  we  have  of  favour 
shown  to  a  travelling  company  by  the  official  head  of  the  Hni- 
versity.  Wood,  as  it  happens,  makes  no  reference  to  this  visit. 
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Acting  was  not  confined  to  the  Guild  Hall  and  the  inns,  for 
Wood  mentions  a  performance  of  Settle’s  Camhises,  King  oj 
Persia,  on  July  12th,  1671,  at  the  New  Tennis  Court.  And  he 
also  records  that  on  July  8th,  1680,  the  day  before  the  EnccPnia, 
the  King’s  players  began  to  act  in  his  brother  Robert’s  tennis- 
court.  This  explains  the  otherwise  puzzling  lines  in  Dryden’s 
prologue  to  Ijee’s  Sophonisha,  which  was  one  of  the  plays  per¬ 
formed  there  ; 

“Athens  never  knew  jrour  learned  sport, 

Of  tossing  poets  in  a  tennis-court.” 

Other  prologues  by  Dryden,  addressed  to  the  University,  were 
apparently  spoken  at  performances  in  Oxford  hy  one  of  the 
London  companies  in  1681  and  1682.^  Wood  makes  no  mention 
of  these  performances,  which  doubtless  took  place  at  the  “Act" 
time.  But  he  states  that  in  1684  there  was  “a  few  company" 
at  the  Act,  “because  no  plays.”  It  looks  as  if  they  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  University  authorities,  for  in  July,  1686,  he 
records  the  reversion  to  a  more  popular  policy  by  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  then  in  office,  who  gave  leave  to  “all  players  and  puppets 
to  shew'  purposely  to  please  the  people.” 

This  is  the  last  reference  by  Wood  to  acting  at  Oxford,  though 
his  diary  continues  to  1695.  But  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter 
by  one  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries  show's  that  even  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Vice-Chancellor  could  not 
patronise  a  theatrical  company  without  some  academic  scandal. 

Arthur  Charlett,  Master  of  University  College,  WTiting  to 
Thomas  Tanner  on  May  11th,  1698,  savs  in  a  postscript  (Tanner 
MS.  22,  f.  54^  : 

“I  am  heartily  sorry  for  y®  Vficechancellojr  being  just  now  told  he 
has  allowed  [t.e.,  approved]  some  strolling  Players.  If  true,  he  is  lost 
beyond  recovery.  ...  I  am  much  concerned,  because  in  general  he  is 
a  very  fair,  Freindlv,  candid  Man,  but  these  Tnfelicitys  will  on  a  sud¬ 
den  destroy  his  credit,  especially  since  some  very  considerable  Men  are 
resenting  some  things  very  loudly  ag®*  Him  and  all  his  Freinds  will 
desert  him.” 

With  powerful  sections  of  the  University  keeping  up  the 
traditional  hostility  to  professional  actors,  and  with  the  ])a  nonage 
of  the  city  authorities  w'ithdrawm,  is  it  wonderful  that  tlie  theatre 
at  Oxford  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  sank  into 
depths  w'hence  it  began  to  emerge  only  within  living  memory? 

Frederick  S.  Boas.  • 

(1)  The  last  of  these  prologues  ends  with  Dryden’s  famous  avowal,  whether 
sincere  or  not,  of  his  preference  for  Oxford  over  Cambridge. 

“Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  owm  mother-university. 

Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  engage, 

He  chooses  .Athens  in  his  riper  age.” 
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I. 

Amono  the  very  few  siipertiuous  passnges  in  the  Report  on  hidian 
Constitutional  Reforms,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Viceroy,  we  must  surely  number  the  second  paragraph,  which 
offers  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  production  of  such  a  document 
(luring  the  continuance  of  the  war.  What  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  our  relations  with 
India  on  a  satisfactory  footing  before  we  enter  the  Peace  Congress, 
or  flie  still  more  momentous  conference  which  shall  found  the 
League  of  Nations?  Not  that  before  either  of  these  bodies,  if 
they  came  into  being  to-morrow,  we  should  have  any  cause  to 
blush  at  the  mention  of  India.  It  would  be  well  if  our  conscience 
were  equally  clear  in  every  other  direction.  At  the  same  time 
Indian  discontent  is  one  of  the  favourite  topics  of  hostile  declama¬ 
tion,  and  though  this  Report  wdll  certainly  not  put  an  end  to 
discontent,  it  show's  beyond  dispute  the  most  earnest  desire  to 
remove  all  reasonable  ground  for  it.  Moreover,  we  should  be 
seriously  handicapped  in  pleading  for  a  new  world-order  based 
upon  democracy,  if  w'e  had  to  append  to  our  plea  the  reservation 
that  we  believed  three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  to  be 
for  ever  unfitted  for  any  form  of  government  save  an  almost  un¬ 
tempered  despotism.  This  Report  forecasts  in  considerable  detail 
the  first  stejis  towards  the  education  of  the  Indian  people  in  the 
art  of  responsible  government.  Its  ability  and  its  sincerity  are 
equally  conspicuous.  It  substitutes  a  very  considerable  measure 
of  actual  self-determination  for  the  mere  advisory  influence  which 
has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  Indians,  and  it  opens  the  way  for 
a  gradual  hut  steady  approach  to  the  ideal  of  complete  Home 
Rule  within  the  Empire.  It  w’ill  be  denounced  as  revolutionary 
by  Anglo-Indian  conservatism,  and  contemned  as  niggardly  by 
Indian  imj)atience ;  but  men  of  common  sense  wdll  be  apt  to  infer 
from  the  clamour  of  the  extremists  on  both  sides  that  it  is  not 
far  from  hitting  the  happy  mean. 

II. 

That  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  Anglo- 
Indian  reactionism,  Mr.  George  M.  Chesney  did  not  even  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Report,  but  hurried  out  in  advance  a  denun¬ 
ciation  of  all  Indian  progress,  condemning  with  equal  vehemence 
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the  Morley-Minto  reforms  in  the  past  and  the  Montagii-Chelmsford 
recommendations  in  the  future.  It  is  worth  while  to  glance  at 
his  curious  little  hook,  India  Under  Experiment,  before  looking 
more  closely  into  the  scheme  which  it  anathematises  by  antici- 
pation.  Bad  fairies  usually  reserve  their  curses  until  the  infant 
is  in  the  cradle,  but  here  is  one  who  rushes  in  tempestuously  with 
an  ante-nata.l  malison. 

In  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  book  w^e  read  of  “  changes  of 
the  kind  usually  gilded  by  the  name  of  reforms.”  In  the  second 
sentence  we  are  assured  that  this  experiment  was  not  called  for 
‘‘  by  any  stir  of  public  ojfinion  in  the  ruling  country  ” — as  though 
it  were  an  obvious  impertinence  on  the  part  of  India  to  hint  at 
any  desires  of  her  own,  instead  of  waiting  for  what  the  British 
electorate,  out  of  its  profound  knowledge  of  her  needs  and  disposi- 
tions,  might  be  graciously  moved  to  offer  her.  These  tw^o  sen¬ 
tences  strike  the  keynote  of  the  whole  book.  Colonel  Wellesley, 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  once  remarked,  says  Mr. 
Chesney,  that  the  Indian  masses  are  ”  the  only  real  political 
philosophers,  in  the  sense  of  not  caring  who  their  governors  mav 
be.”  This  is  for  him  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  wisdom  in  regard 
to  India ;  and  we  shall  scarcely  be  far  wrong  if  we  conjecture 
that  he  thinks  “  the  masses  ”  everywhere  ought  to  be  indoctrinated 
with  the  same  philosophy.  Turn  where  we  will  in  his  book,  we 
find  a  curious  inability  to  conceive  that  men  may  reasonably  shrink 
from  the  prospect  of  never-ending  political  tutelage  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  Here  are  a  few  characteristic  passages  : — 

“  .  .  .  The  agitation  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  propitiate  .  .  . 

“  ...  It  needs  must  be  that  the  purpose  behind  the  project  is  that  of 
conciliating  the  discontented. 

“  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  different  measures  that  have  been 
introduced  during  the  last  forty  years  with  the  object  of  popularising  the 
Government,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that,  severally  and  in  sum,  they 
have  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  the  volume  and  embittering 
the  tone  of  the  opposition.  .  .  .  Lord  Ripon’s  popular  policy  of  the  early 
’eighties  was  speedily  followed  hy  an  agitation  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  National  Congress,  whose  whole  tone  has  been  more  or  less  vehement 
condeinnation  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

“Within  the  last  year  or  two,  the  fresh  exasperation  of  spirit  prorluced  by 
fresh  reforms  and  promises  of  reforms  to  come  has  extended  even  to  the 
Mahomedans.” 

It  does  not  enter  Mr.  Chesney ’s  mind  that  reforms  can  possibly 
be  contemplated,  not  from  any  pusillanimous  motives  of  “  propitia¬ 
tion  ”  or  “  conciliation  ”  but  because  they  happen  to  be  just  and 
reasonable.  Nor  does  it  occur  to  him  that  they  may  be  just  and 
reasonable  even  although  the  demand  for  them  sometimes  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  unreasonable,  and  worse  than  unreasonable,  forms. 
If  so-called  concessions  leave  people  unsatisfied,  it  is  not  for  a 
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!  moment  to  be  supposed  that  they  may  be  inadequate  and  unreal. 

The  true  moral  is  that  all  concession  ought  to  have  been  sternly 
!  denied  from  the  first,  since  it  only  fans  the  flame  of  discontent 
■  among  people  who  have  wickedly  apostatised  from  the  philosophy 
expounded  by  Colonel  Wellesley.  Still  more  illuminating  than 
!  the  utterances  above  quoted  is  this  :  — 

“The  Press  at  large  is  little  more  than  an  agency  for  creating  and 
organising  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  Government.  It  has  already  done 
i  a  vast  deal  of  mischief,  and  it  is,  indeed,  an  open  question  whether  a  free 
Press  and  a  foreign  Administration,  perpetually  judged  and  misjudged  in  face 
-  of  a  vast  uncritical  population,  are  institutions  permanently  compatible.” 

^  That  the  Indian  Press  is  not  as  a  rule  very  wisely  inspired  may 
^  be  true  enough  :  is  the  Anglo-Indian  Press,  is  the  British  Press, 
always  conspicuous  for  moderation  and  good  sense?  What  is  so 
i  interesting  in  Mr.  Chesney’s  remark  is  his  apparent  unconscious- 
■|  ness  of  its  manifest  implications.  If  a  foreign  Administration 
'  and  a  free  Press  are  incompatible,  the  foreign  Administration  can¬ 
not  hope  to  survive  save  through  a  permanent  muzzling  of  the 
Press.  Does  Mr.  Chesney  really  believe  that  this  is  now  possible? 
He  obviously  thinks  that  w^e  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  ever  intro¬ 
ducing  Western  ideas  and  Western  education  into  India — a  view 
which  he  shares  with  many  other  people.  But  does’  he  imagine 
that  it  is  possible  to  undo  that  error,  to  unwrite  Macaulay’s 
Minute  and  uneducate  India?  If  this  be  not  a  practical  prescrip¬ 
tion,  would  it  not  seem  that  the  rational  alternative  is  to  make 
the  foreign  Administration  less  foreign  and  less  calculated  to 
wound  susceptibilities  w'hich  are  in  themselves  just,  even  though 
they  may  often  find  crude  and  extravagant  expression  ? 

One  wmrd  more  and  w^e  pass  on  to  our  immediate  subject.  Mr. 
Chesney  thoughtfully  condenses  the  whole  burden  of  his  com¬ 
plaint  into  this  memorable  sentence  : — 

“The  seed  of  the  climax  to  which  we  are  now  approaching  w'as  sown  in  a 
far-back  day  w'hen  someone  invented  the  phrase  ‘  India  for  the 'Indians.’  ” 

Hence  all  the  mischief !  How  much  more  comfortable  every¬ 
thing  would  have  been  if  only  we  had  stuck  to  the  good  old  con¬ 
servative  principle  of  “  India  for  the  British  ”  !  In  that  case 
(we  are  to  assume)  India  would  have  remained  a  sort  of  Sleeping 
Beauty  in  the  midst  of  the  hustling  and  bustling  modern  world — 
comatose,  inarticulate,  monumentally  mediaeval.  But  someone 
uttered  the  fatal  phrase  “  India  for  the  Indians,”  and  that  malefi¬ 
cent  mantra  can  never  be  unspoken.  Hence  the  long  series  of 
aberrations  which  has  culminated  in  this  inquiry  and  Report. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  Mr.  Chesney’s  lively  and  entertaining 
book  because  it  seems  to  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  author 
intended.  It  serves  as  a  timely  prologue  to  the  Report  by  proving 
VOL.  CIV.  N.S.  K* 
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that  there  is  no  alternative  between  a  decisive  advance  and  an 
inconceivable  reversion  to  the  conditions  of  at  least  a  centurv 
ago. 

III. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  is  unique,  not  only  in  scale 
but  in  kind.  India  has  three  times  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Her  diverse  races  speak  thirty  or  forty  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and  something  like  90  per  cent,  of  them  read  no  language 
whatsoever.  Two  dominant  religions  constantly  sow  discord 
among  them,  and  they  are  split  up  into  innumerable  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive  castes.  Not  a  very  promising  region,  this,  for  unified 
organisation  on  democratic  lines,  and  still  less  promising  when 
we  have  to  admit  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  (as 
Colonel  Wellesley  justly  observed)  the  political  will  is  entirely 
unawakened.  Yet  even  if  the  awakened  minority  did  not  actively 
demand  political  rights,  it  would  be  clear  that  so  immense  an  area 
could  not  remain  for  ever  excluded  from  the  world-movement,  in 
somnambulistic  subjection  to  an  alien  race.  Such  an  anomaly 
would  be  contrary  to  that  world-policy  which  must  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  future.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  w'hole  trend 
of  human  development  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  endowing  India 
with  a  will  of  her  own  and  this  duty  is  for  the  first  time  seriously 
envisaged  in  the  present  Report.  Amid  many  obstacles  to  success, 
there  is  one  favourable  factor,  namely,  the  innate  capabilities  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  They  do  not  belong  to  low,  but  in  the 
main  to  high,  races.  By  the  testimony  of  competent  observers, 
they  have  plenty  of  intelligence  to  be  awakened,  if  once  the  stupe¬ 
fying  influences  of  ignorance  and  superstition  can  be  held  in  check. 
Who  knows  but  that  political  life  may  be  the  predestined  anti¬ 
dote? 

®LThe  Report  suggests  that  the  great  experiment  in  democratic 
Wucation  must  naturally  begin,  not  in  the  sphere  of  the  Central 
Government,  but  in  the  presidencies  and  other  provinces.  It 
rejects  the  proposal  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis  and  his 
Joint  Committee  of  Europeans  and  Indians  for  a  breaking  up  of 
tbe  existing  “  satrapies”  into  States  of  more  manageable  size, 
with  an  average  population  of  about  10,000,000.  This  is  ])robab!y 
a  right  decision  ;  for  though  a  rearrangement  of  teiTitory  on  racial 
and  linguistic  lines  is  doubtless  ideally  desirable,  it  w^ould  certainly 

(1)  This  argument  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  some  sort  of  inter¬ 
national  organisation  will  grow  out  of  the  settlement  after  the  war.  On  the 
opposite  assumption — if  we  suppose  that  “strategic  considerations”  of  the  fami¬ 
liar  kind  are  still  to  dominate  the  world — it  is  doubly  clear  that  the  best,  nay, 
the  only  effective,  defence  of  India  must  be  sought  in  a  civilised,  progressive, 
and  contented  population. 
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encounter  much  opposition,  and,  however  advantageous  in  the  long 
run,  would  needlessly  enhance  the  initial  difficulties.  When  the 
|)eople  find  a  voice,  popular  demands  for  territorial  redistribution 
may  make  themselves  heard.  In  the  meantime,  changes  likely  to 
alarm  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  masses  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken  without  necessity. 

i  These,  then,  are  the  four  principles  laid  down  in  the  Eeport  : — 

1.  There  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  popular  control  in  local 
j  bodies,  and  the  largest  possible  independence  for  them  of  outside  control. 

2.  The  provinces  are  the  domain  in  which  the  earlier  steps  towards  the 
progressive  realisation  of  responsible  government  should  be  taken.  Some 

i  measure  of  -responsibility  should  be  given  at  once,  and  our  aim  is  to  give 
!  complete  responsibility  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  This  involves  at  once 

I  giving  the  provinces  the  largest  measure  of  independence,  legislative, 
administrative  and  financial,  of  the  Government  of  India  which  is  compatible 
I  with  the  due  discharge  by  the  latter  of  its  own  responsibilities. 

3.  The  Government  of  India  must  remain  wholly  responsible  to 
^  Parliament,  and  saving  such  responsibility,  its  authority  in  essential 

matters  must  remain  indisputable,  pending  experience  of  the  effect  of  the 
5  changes  now  to  be  introduced  in  the  provinces.  In  the  meantime  the  Indian 
Legislative  Council  should  be  enlarged  and  made  more  representative,  and  its 
*  opportunities  of  influencing  Government  increased. 

^  4.  In  proportion  as  the  foregoing  changes  take  effect,  the  control  of 

^  Parliament  and  the  Secretary  of  State  over  the  Government  of  India  and 
J  provincial  Governments  must  be  relaxed. 

Attention  will  naturally  be  concentrated  on  the  second  of  these 
propositions.  The  suggestions  relating  to  the  Government  of 
India— which  include  the  establishment  of  a  Second  Chambei’,  to 
be  called  the  Council  of  State — are  important  but  not  crucial.  It 
is  on  the  merits  of  its  proposals  with  regard  to  the  provinces  that 
the  Report  must  stand  or  fall. 

It  may  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  no  clear-cut  and  logical  scheme^ 
is  to  be  looked  for,  like  the  American  or  any  other  federal  Constiy 
tution.  These  are  constructions  which  obey  the  natural  order 
things  and  work  from  below  upwards.  The  original  and  funda- 
;  mental  unit  is  the  sovereign  State.  A  number  of  sovereign  States 
agree  to  yield  up  certain  portions  of  their  sovereignty,  generally 
“  prescribed  by  manifest  convenience,  to  the  Central  or  Federal 
Government.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  order  is 
reversed,  and  we  must  build  from  above.  All  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  Central  Government,  which  delegates  certain  of  its  powers 
to  the  provincial  Governments,  and  these,  again,  are  now  to 
delegate  certain  of  their  functions  to  Legislative  Councils  with 
elected  majorities,  acting  through  Ministers  who  are  removable 
by  the  constituencies.^  In  this  series  of  delegations  logic  can 

(1)  -According  to  the  scheme,  they  would  not  resign  on  an  adverse  vote  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  but  would  merely  be  subject  to  rejection  by  the  electorate 
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come  but  little  into  play.  There  are  a  few  functions  which  the 
Central  Government,  like  that  of  a  Confederation,  will  inevitablv 
retain — national  defence,  for  instance,  and  the  control  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  apart  from  these  obvious  reservations,  the  course  of 
devolution  is  necessarily  empirical  and  open  to  debate.  The 
rough  principle  governing  the  distinction  between  subjects  "  re¬ 
served  ”  by  the  provincial  Governments  and  subjects  “  trans¬ 
ferred  ”  to  Legislative  Councils  is  that  the  older  and  more 
experienced  power  will  retain  control  of  all  that  concerns  law, 
order,  and  the  public  peace,  while  “  those  departments  which 
afford  most  opportunity  for  local  knowledge  and  social  service, 
those  in  which  Indians  have  shown  themselves  to  be  keenly  in¬ 
terested,  those  in  which  mistakes  which  may  occur  would  not  be 
irremediable,”  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Councils.  There  will  be 
no  uniform  and  rigid  schedule  of  ”  reserved”  and  “  transferred" 
subjects.  They  may  differ  in  different  provinces,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  in  any  province  may  and  no  doubt  will  be  revised,  either 
by  the  Government  of  India  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  or  by  the 
Parliamentary  Commissions  which,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  will 
examine  into  the  working  of  the  system.  No  Supreme  Court  is 
provided  for  the  trial  of  constitutional  questions.  On  these  points 
the  Government  of  India  is  the  sole  authority. 

The  Eeport  recognises,  what  the  Joint  Committee  of  Indians 
and  Europeans  had  already  pointed  out,  that  the  first  and  fun¬ 
damental  necessity  is  to  form  electorates  capable  of  some  rudi¬ 
mentary  exercise  of  political  judgment,  and  then  to  carry  on  their 
education  by  enabling  each  voter  to  trace  the  effect  of  his  vote, 
and  to  feel  that  he  can  actually  contribute  to  the  realisation  or 
defeat  of  a  given  policy.  The  shaping  of  these  constituencies  is 
to  be  left  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  a  chairman  appointed  from 
England,  two  officials,  and  two  Indian  non-officials.  We  should 
have  been  grateful  for  some  hints,  however  tentative,  as  to  the 
possible  qualifications  to  be  demanded  of  electors,  but  it  was 
j^erhaps  wise  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  tying  the  hands  of  the 
Committee. 

The  first  step  in  political  education  is  doubtless  to  bring  home 
to  every  elector  the  practical  value  of  his  vote.  All  the  well- 
meant  efforts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  soften  the  harsh 
outlines  of  autocracy  have  been  devoid  of  this  educative  .value. 
A  vote  is  an  idle  plaything  if  it  only  entitles  a  man  to  appoint 

after  the  next  dissolution.  This  arrangement  (which,  however,  may  be  altered 
after  five  years),  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  “Nobody  in  India  is  yet  familiar 
with  the  obligations  imposed  by  tenure  of  office  at  the  will  of  a  representative 
assembly.”  The  extreme  attenuation  of  responsibility  involved  in  the  suggested 
makeshift  is  surely  a  flaw  in  the  structure.  It  carries  caution  to  the  pitch  of 
timidity. 
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soiRftbody  to  advise  somebody  else  who  is  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  the  slightest  heed  to  the  advice.  This  is  the  system  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  India,  both  before  and  after  the  Morley- 
Minto  reforms.  Very  narrow  electorates  returned  representatives 
to  Councils  in  which  nominated  piajorities  rendered  the  will  of 
the  Government  paramount.  The  elected  members  could,  under 
certain  restrictions,  discuss  and  criticise  Government  measures, 
ask  questions,  and  move  resolutions.  But  their  will  was  power¬ 
less  except  when  it  happened  to  chime  with  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and,  though  they  were  not  quite  without  indirect  influence, 
the  general  unreality  of  the  whole  proceedings  was  calculated 
rather  to  exasperate  than  to  allay  the  impatience  of  all  who  realised 
the  true  meaning  of  democracy.  “  Parliamentary  usages,”  says 
i  the  Report,  “  have  been  initiated  and  adopted  in  the  Councils  qp 
i  to  the  point  where  they  cause  the  maximum  of  friction ,  but  short 
J  of  that  at  which,  by  having  a  real  sanction  behind  them,  they 
;  begin  to  do  good.”  From  this  blind  alley  the  Report  undoubtedly 
i  offers  a  clear  and  practicable  escape.  It  provides  for  real  self- 
determination  within  a  limited  area,  which  may  and  will  be  ex- 
^  tended,  by  degrees  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  political 
I  education,  until  it  includes  all  departments  of  national  life  except 
j  those  necessarily  reserved  by  the  Central  Government.  If  the 
:  initial  experiments  are  carried  out  with  sincere  goodwill  on  both 
sides,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  process  of  time,  and 
with  the  spread  of  education,  the  Government  of  India  itself  may 
'  be  democratised  in  some  form ,  and  to  an  extent  which  the  Report 
abstains  from  defining. 

But  the  first  condition  of  safety  is  that  the  transference  of 
effective  control  should  be  gradual  and  cautious.  Unsatisfying  and 
even  irritating  as  was  the  system  of  inviting  counsel  and  criticism 
oply  to  overrule  them,  it  was  at  least  more  statesmanlike  than  the 
proposal  put  forw'ard  conjointly  by  the  National  Congress  and  the 
j  All-India  Muslim  League,  for  giving  the  Councils,  both  Provincial 
"  and  Imperial,  almost  complete  control  over  their  respective  Gov- 
*  ernments,  without  assigning  to  them  any  Executive  responsihility. 

Four-fifths  of  the  members  of  every  Council  were  to  be  elected ; 
“  and  though  the  Governor  (or  the  Governor-General)  was  to  be 
allowed  an  absolute  veto  upon  Bills,  a  resolution  once  vetoed  and 
then  passed  again  after  an  interval  of  a  year  was  to  be  binding  on 
the  Executive  Government  in  spite  of  the  veto.  As  it  is  obviously 
possible,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  legislate  by  resolution,  this 
'  scheme  would  have  placed  the  Government  effectively  under  the 

;  thumb  of  the  Councils,  and  would  have  established  a  small  and 

;  very  unrepresentative  intelligentsia  in  immediate  and  virtually 
'  complete  control  pf  the  country.  For  such  a  proposal  there  is 
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nothing  to  be  said  from  the  point  of  view  either  of  practical  ex¬ 
pediency  or  of  educative  value.  It  would  have  reduced  political  life 
to  a  long  series  of  exasperating  crises. 

IV. 

It  needs  no  wdzard  to  predict  that  there  will  be  difficulties,  per¬ 
haps  even  dangers,  to  be  faced  during  the  period  of  progressive 
enfranchisement  contemplated  by  the  Eeport.  But  the  dangers 
cannot  be  very  serious  if  Indians  will  whole-heartedly  accept  the 
common-sense  principle  that  responsible  government  is  an  art 
not  to  be  mastered  in  a  day,  or  even  in  a  generation,  by  a  people, 
however  gifted,  which  has  no  traditional  training,  no  hereditary 
aptitude  for  it.  Mistakes  will  be  made  :  in  that  there  is  no  great 
harm — the  only  fatal  mistake  lies  in  the  refusal  to  take  in  good 
part  the  rectification  of  a  natural  and  pardonable  blunder.  The 
relation  of  guru  and  chela — preceptor  and  scholar — has  been 
familiar  to  India  for  thousands  of  years,  and  involves  no  humilia¬ 
tion  to  the  chela.  Now  Britain  has  been  the  guru  of  many  nations 
in  Parliamentary  government,  and  there  is  surely  no  reason  why 
India — her  latest  and  greatest  chela — should  be  impatient  and  re¬ 
sentful  of  the  guidance  indispensable  during  a  period  of  apprentice¬ 
ship.  In  such  impatience,  such  susceptibility,  lies  the  real  danger. 
Should  the  great  experiment  break  dowm,  it  will  be  through  some, 
defect  of  temper  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  this  be  realised  from 
the  outset  there  is  good  hope  that  both  parties  will  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  pitfall. 

I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme, 
with  whatever  modifications  of  detail  may  be  found  advisable,  will 
be  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  crystallised  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Surely  no  other  even¬ 
tuality  is  conceivable.  If  ever  one  people  stood  pledged  to  another, 
we  stand  pledged  to  India.  The  formal  pronouncement  of  August 
20th,  1917,  declaring  “  the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible 
government  in  India  ”  to  be  “  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,”  passed  wholly  unchallenged  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
In  pursuance  of  that  policy  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  Viceroy 
the  Secretary  of  State  proceeded  to  India,  to  investigate  on  the 
s|X)t  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  A  winter’s  w’ork  resulted  :n 
the  production  of  this  Eeport,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Viceroy,  which,  having  been  officially  given  to  the  world, 
must  be  presumed  to  have  received — in  principle,  at  any  rate— 
the  sanction  of  the  Government.  Could  any  course  of  action  have 
been  more  carefully  calculated  to  aw^aken  in  the  Indian  people 
the  most  confident  expectation  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the 
political  history  of  their  country  ?  There  must  be  time,  of  course— 
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the  pronouncement  said  so  explicitly — for  mature  consideration 
and  criticism.  No  one  can  reasonably  object  to  that.  But  India 
would  have  very  just  ground  for  resentment  if  the  necessary  con¬ 
sideration  were  unduly  postponed,  and  the  subject  were  suffered  to 
dropout  of  sight.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  two  Committees  which  are,  so  to  speak,  to  tie  up  the 
ends  left  loose  in  the  Report.  One  of  them  is  “  to  advise  on  the 
question  of  the  separation  of  Indian  from  Provincial  functions,  and 
to  recommend  which  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the  Provinces 
should  be  transferred  subjects  ” ;  the  other  is  “  to  examine  con¬ 
stituencies,  franchises,  and  the  composition  of  the  Legislative 
!  Council  in  each  Province  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.”  But 
I  the  great  point  is  that  the  Bill  to  be  founded  on  the  Report  should 
be  brought  in  as  soon  as  possible ;  though  it  might  be  well  that  it 
j  should  be  considered  by  a  Select  Committee,  or  that  some  other 
\  method  should  be  found  of  obtaining  authoritative  and  responsible 
I  Indian  criticism  of  the  scheme.  Time  spent  in  the  careful 
i  scnitiny  and  sifting  of  the  proposals  will  not  be  time  wasted.  The 
!  one  thing  unthinkable  is  that  the  Report  should  be  put  to  sleep 
in  some  sequestered  pigeon-hole. 

For  detailed  criticism  of  the  scheme  I  have  neither  space  nor 
knowledge.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Report  carries  its  cre¬ 
dentials  on  its  face  in  the  quite  remarkable  ability  by  which  it 
is  characterised.  Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  rank  as  a  classic 
among  State  papers.  It  recalls  the  famous  lines  of  Denham  : — 

“Tliough  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 

Strong  without  rage;  without  o’erflowing,  full.” 

Even  the  epithets  which  may  seem  inapplicable  to  such  a 
document  are  not  so  in  reality.  There  is  nothing  incongruous  in 
calling  it  “  gentle  ”  and  ”  strong  without  rage  ”  ;  for  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  treat  the  matter  ungently,  and  to 
;  arouse  antagonism  by  tactless,  supercilious  or  brutally  candid 
^  criticism.  The  danger  has  been  absolutely  avoided.  The  tone 
!  and  spirit  of  the  book  are  throughout  above  reproach.  But  its 
most  conspicuous  qualities  are  clearness  of  arrangement,  fulness 
I  of  knowledge,  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  every  subject  that 
presents  itself.  A  book  more  packed  with  matter  it  would  be  hard 
I  to  mention  ;  yet  it  is  as  far  from  over-condensation  as  from  diffuse¬ 
ness.  Many  fine  intelligences  have  doubtless  contributed  to  it ; 
but  in  its  form  we  cannot  but  see  the  influence  of  one  powerful 
■  organising  brain.  A  scheme  presented  in  such  masterly  fashion 
I  may  have  flaws  here  and  there,  but  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of 
!  radical  inadequacy  or  incompetence.  William  Archer. 
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Euripides  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  school  of  dramatic 
realism.  He  also  gives  us  piquant  hints  as  to  the  limits  of 
realism  as  an  interpretation  of  life.  His  position,  his  scope,  his 
intention  h^ve  been  the  subjects  of  much  controversy — ranging 
from  Aristotle’s  admiration,  “  the  most  tragic  of  poets,”  and  Mrs. 
Browning’s  tribute  to  “  Our  Euripides,  the  human,”  down  to  the 
scorn  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  the  vitriolic  abuse  of  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  On  the  whole  the  ancient  world  admired 
him  much  more  than  the  modern  w^orld  seems  inclined  to  do. 
Schlegel’s  criticism  of  him  in  his  Theatre  of  the  Greeks  is  childish 
in  its  petulance  and  injustice.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  English 
scholars — Dr.  Verrall  and  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  for  instance, 
to  mention  only  two  names — are  quite  prepared  to  concede  to  him 
the  very  highest  honours. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  first — What  is  it  precisely  that  Euripides 
did?  To  that  the  reply  in  the  broadest  and  simplest  fashion  is 
that  he  altered  the  dramatic  formula,  undermined  the  axioms 
and  postulates  of  his  predecessors,  and  challenged  the  prejudices, 
religious  and  ethical,  of  the  more  conservative  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  If  ever  there  wms  a  man  determined  epater  les  bour¬ 
geois — to  shock  the  respectability  of  the  middle  class — it  was 
Euripides.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  at  which  he 
aimed,  a  revolution  of  thought  about  things  human  and  divine. 
He  w'as  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  a  daring  physical  philosopher  who 
suffered  for  his  temerity  in  calling  the  sun  a  molten  mass  of 
metal  :  he  was  a  friend  of  Socrates  who  had  to  drink  the  cup  of 
hemlock  for  introducing  new  gods.  And  he  was  a  silent,  uncom¬ 
municative,  solitary  man  who  loved  birds  and  the  sea,  loved 
working  in  a  cave  at  Salamis,  but  eschewed  the  companionship 
of  his  fellows ;  who  pondered  the  deepest  problems  of  life  and 
suggested  by  means  of  his  dramatic  art  the  gravest  doubts  about 
the  divine  denizens  of  Olympus.  Bemember,  too,  that  this  re¬ 
cluse,  who  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  collect  a  library,  only  won 
the  first  prize  five  times.  And  yet  he  wrote  poems  so  remember- 
able  that  Athenian  captives  in  the  stone  quarries  of  Syracuse 
gained  their  freedom  by  reciting  them  to  their  captors  and  on 
their  return  to  Athens  sought  out  the  old  man  to  thank  him  for 
their  recovered  liberty.  He  did  not  write  for  the  people,  but  for 
students  ;  and  yet  his  dramas  were  so  well  known  that  Aristophanes 
could  be  sure  that  his  jeering  allusions  to  the  Euripidean  texts 
could  be  appreciated  by  a  popular  audience.  Two  other  facts 
(1)  Part  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
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about  him  may  be  recalled.  He  \\a8  forced  to  leave  Athens  where 
his  notorious  scepticism  was  bringing  him  into  trouble,  and  he 
then  wrote  in  retirement  for  the  Macedonian  court  of  Archelaus 
a  drama  on  the  new  cult  of  Dionysus,  apparently  full  of  reverence, 
which  no  one  has  been  able  thoroughly  to  understand  from  that 
day  to  this.  Was  he  recanting  his  early  scepticism?  We  do  not 
know. 

The  most  succinct  way  of  explaining  what  he  did  is  to  say,  as 
was  said  in  ancient  times,  that  he  drew  men  and  wmmen  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  Now',  whenever  a  dramatist 
elects  to  tx)rtray  mankind  as  it  is,  he  creates  a  revolution  and  is 
sure  to  be  called  a  cynic.  Unscientific  artists — some  artists — are 
a  generous  folk,  and  they  love  to  adorn  the  characters  they  draw 
with  all  kinds  of  traiipings  and  decorative  clothes,  sometimes  dis¬ 
guising  the  real  and  essential  elements  in  the  process.  So  when 
our  reformer  insists  on  taking  off  their  clothes  and  exhibits  men 
and  women  in  their  nudity,  all  kinds  of  unpleasant  revelations 
come  to  light,  and  the  reformer  is  styled  a  morose  satirist  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  a  dangerous  atheist.  So  it  happened  in  the 
times  of  Euripides,  as  also  it  happened  in  the  times  of  Balzac  and 
Zola  and  Ibsen.  The  w'orld  as  depicted  by  Dickens  is  very 
different  from  the  world  as  it  appeared  to  Thackeray.  Humanity 
in  the  plays  of  Victor  Hugo  cuts  a  very  different  figure  from 
humanity  in  the  plays  of  Dumas  fils,  iVugier,  Hervieu,  and  Brieux. 
And  when  .^schylus  thundered  his  iambics  and  his  dithyrambs 
he  gave  to  his  heroes  and  heroines  a  stature  as  of  the  gods ;  while 
Euripides  was  content  to  garb  his  dramatis  personae  with  rags 
so  that  the  bare  bones  of  their  humanity  might  be  visible  to  all 
spectators. 

Let  us  take  an  example  or  two.  The  Oresteian  legend  is  w'ell 
known — how  Agamemnon,  returning  from  Troy,  was  murdered 
by  his  wife  Clytemnestra,  and  how  Agamemnon’s  children  Orestes 
and  Electra  avenged  the  crime  by  killing  Clytemnestra  and  her 
paramour,  .iEgisthus.  Electra  is  the  title  of  one  of  Euripides’s 
plays — one  of  the  most  original  in  treatment,  so  original,  indeed, 
that  it  has  been  found  shocking  by  various  critics.  According  to 
the  earlier  legends  Electra  was  a  fine  exponent  of  a  blood-feud,  a 
heroic  character,  a  king’s  daughter.  She  came  of  a  lineage  of 
heroes,  and,  indeed,  exercised  an  inspiring  influence  over  her  neuro¬ 
tic  brother  Orestes  in  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  vengeance  against 
^gisthus.  Euripides  wdth  these  faets  before  him  began  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  wholly  novel  fact  w'hich  he  probably  invented  him¬ 
self.  Because  the  guilty  pair  at  Argos  desired  to  make  themselves 
safe  against  popular  execration  Electra  was  compelled  to  be 
affianced  to  an  ordinary  yeoman,  so  that  any  children  born  of 
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her  might  have  a  plebeian  taint  and  so  be  the  less  likely  to  foment 
rebellion.  In  the  play,  therefore,  Electra  is  seen  clad  in  shabby 
clothes  working  at  menial  tasks  in  order  to  keep  up  the  humble 
home  of  her  husband,  who,  on  his  part,  is  portrayed  as  a  plain 
and  honest  man  only  too  much  exercised  how  to  fulfil  the  onerous 
responsibility  of  being  wedded  to  a  king’s  daughter.  The  mar¬ 
riage  was,  of  course,  no  marriage.  That  at  least  we  might  expect 
from  the  natural  awe  and  reverence  surrounding  members  of  a 
royal  house.  But  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  play — the  humble 
home,  the  menial  tasks,  the  loyal,  anxious  peasant  husband,  all 
help  the  dramatist  in  carrying  out  his  conception  on  broad  and 
simple  lines  of  human  nature.  And  how  is  Electra  herself  por¬ 
trayed?  You  can  imagine  how  a  playwright  of  a  sentimental 
turn  might  paint  the  affair.  We  should  have  great  stress  laid 
upon  the  indignity  of  the  heroine — a  proud  soul  fretting  herself 
in  obscurity  and  relative  indigence,  bearing  her  burden  with  no 
little  difficulty  and  travail  of  her  soul.  Touches  like  these,  of 
course,  are  to  be  found  in  Euripides’  play — and  I  may  remark  in 
passing  that  the  portraiture  of  her  husband  shows  Euripides’ 
sympathy  with  honest  yeomen  who  are  upright  and  loyal,  respect¬ 
ful,  and  punctilious,  assiduous  in  attention  and  yet  possessing  an 
innate  nobility  of  their  own.  But  Electra?  She  is  assuredly  no 
heroine  as  .^schylus  and  Sophocles  painted  her.  She  is  just  a 
woman  placed  in  an  unfortunate  position,  bearing  about  with  her 
all  the  marks  of  a  victim  of  an  unscrupulous  tyranny.  She  is 
haunted  by  her  past  experience,  poisoned  by  it,  embittered.  In¬ 
tolerant  of  poverty,  she  is  getting  to  middle  age,  unpopular 
amongst  her  fellow-citizens,  unkissed,  unkind,  unmated,  as  her 
very  name  indicates,  though  faithful  to  the  death,  as  her  brother 
testifies,  never  ceasing  to  remember  the  debt  she  owes  to  her 
dead  father.  Observe  particularly  that  she  is  not  made  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  character.  She  is  too  hard  and  intense.  Like  her  mother, 
Clytemnestra,  she  is  soured  by  disappointment.  Clytemnestra, 
it  is  true,  seems  to  be  a  prey  to  remorse  and  anxious  to  atone. 
Electra  has  no  weaknesses  of  that  kind ;  it  is  her  business  to 
urge  on  her  brother,  to  fortify  his  fainting  soul  and  drive  him 
resolutely  to  the  great  purpose  of  revenge.  In  this  aspect,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  clear  that  Euripides’  play  is  a  protest  against  classical 
standards  and  canons.^  The  dramatist  is  concerned  to  analyse 
character  in  a  real  human  being,  to  discover  how  any  woman 
placed  in  such  circumstances  would  be  likely  to  feel  and  act. 

Or,  take  another  instance  of  Euripides’  realism.  I  am  choosing  on 

(1)  It  is  possible  that  Sophocles’  Electra  was  produced  after  that  of 
Euripides  aud  was  intended  to  he  an  answer  or  antidote  to  a  too  realistic 
portrait. 
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purpose  familiar  plays,  because  they  not  only  illustrate  the  Euripi- 
(lean  method  hut  deal  with  well-known  stories.  Let  us,  then,  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  play  called  Alcestis,  of  which  the  heroine  is 
a  noble  wife  who  died  for  her  husband’s  sake  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  a  few  more  years  of  his  much-desired  existence.  The 
ordinary  conception  of  this  husband,  Admetus,  was  that  of  a  man 
who  was  the  friend  of  the  gods,  whom  Apollo  was  supposed  to 
befriend  and  to  whom  Hercules  might  appeal  as  a  host  capable  of 
regal  hospitality.  To  Admetus,  therefore,  as  the  friend  of  the 
gods  was  given  the  option  of  avoiding  death  by  procuring  the  death 
of  one  of  his  kinsfolk.  Alcestis  filled  the  breach,  and  according 
to  the  current  Greek  conception  nobly  fulfilled  the  proper  feminine 
task  of  subserving  masculine  ambition.  How  does  Euripides  treat 
this  fable?  He  does  full  justice  to  the  character  of  the  wife 
Alcestis,  but  be  fastens  his  criticism  on  that  of  the  husband.  What 
sort  of  man  was  Admetus?  The  answer  for  a  psychologist  is  not 
dfficult.  Admetus  was  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  selfish  men 
who  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  meanest.  He  allowed  his  wife  to 
die  for  him,  and  he  had  a  bitter  controversy  with  his  father,  whom 
he  charged  with  pusillanimity  for  not  offering  his  life  to  save 
his  son.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  when 
Alcestis  was  being  carried  out  for  burial,  Admetus  had  not  the 
frank  honesty  to  reveal  to  his  visitor  Hercules  how  inconvenient 
was  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  mourning.  He  must  keep  up  his 
reputation  for  hospitality.  He  had  such  a  low  notion  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  he  was  unable  to  take  Hercules  into  his  confidence.  He 
forwarded  with  most  indecent  haste  all  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  sepulchre.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  criticisms  which 
might  be  passed  upon  this  recreant  hero  is  omitted  by  Euripides. 
Hercules  in  single  combat  with  death  rescues  Alcestis  from  her 
fate  and  brings  her  back  again  to  her  home.  We  feel  how  little 
sympathy  Euripides  has  for  this  happy  ending,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  advanced  that  the  dramatist  intended  to  hint  that 
Alcestis  never  died  at  all  but.  only  went  off  into  a  swoon  from 
which  she  was  promptly  awakened  by  Hercules.  Be  this,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  may,  the  student  can  have  no  doubt  wdiatsoever  as  to 
the  estimate  of  Admetus’  personality.  Treated  as  a  real  charac¬ 
ter,  not  as  part  of  a  heroic  legend,  he  stands  out  in  all  his  petty 
egotism,  a  man  whom  other  men  ought  to  despise,  gaining  at  the 
close  a  rew’ard  which  he  did  not  deserve  and  blessed  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  wife  whose  shoe’s  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  un¬ 
loose.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  whole  play  is  somewhat  of  a 
stumbling-block  to  critics  just  because  it  has  a  happy  ending  and 
because  it  exhibits  here  and  there  comic  elements,  like  Hercules’ 
drunkenness,  which  seem  out  of  place  in  a  tragedy.  It  may  have 
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taken  the  place  of  the  Satyric  play  with  which  the  ordinary  trilogy 
of  dramas  usually  ended.  Or,  indeed,  Aleestis  may  be  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  in  dramatic  history  of  what  we  in  modern 
times  would  call  a  comedy,  with  scenes  of  comic  relief  and  a 
denouement  of  happiness  and  mutual  congratulation  for  everyone 
concerned. 

A  good  deal  more  is  involved  in  this  new'  reading  of  ancient 
characters  than  meets  a  superficial  glance.  It  may  seem  to  us 
to  matter  very  little  wdiether  Electra  was  drawm  as  an  ordinary 
woman  or  as  an  antique  heroine ;  or  whether  the  chief  stress  in 
the  case  of  Admetus  was  laid  on  his  friendship  with  the  gods  or  on 
the  utter  selfishness  of  his  conduct.  It  matters  psychologically, 
of  course,  for  only  when  the  aureole  is  taken  from  the  brow  and 
the  festal  garb  is  exchanged  for  homespun  is  the  man  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  his  human  elements,  as  apart  from  a  glorified  puppet 
or  coloured  saint  in  the  cathedral  window.  But  in  Euripides’  case 
we  have  indications  of  a  religious,  moral,  and  social  revolution 
actually  taking  place  before  his  eyes  and  largely  aided  by  Socrates, 
Anaxagoras,  politicians  of  the  day  and  thinkers  and  poets  like 
himself.  Aristophanes  is  always  sighing  for  the  good  old  days 
and  regretting  the  absence  of  warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon. 
It  is  as  though  Wellington  in  his  later  years  looked  back  to  the 
stout  men-at-arms  who  fought  that  “  damned  near-run  thing  ” 
at  Waterloo.  iEschylus  belonged  in  heart  and  spirit  to  the  Mara¬ 
thon-fighter  days,  when  men  reverenced  the  gods,  accepted  the 
old  legends  as  gospel,  and  w'ere  decently  respectful  to  their  elders 
and  betters.  In  Euripides’  time,  however,  a  new  generation  had 
arisen  “  which  knew  not  Joseph  ” — dialecticians,  sophists,  pinch¬ 
beck  politicians,  litigious  busybodies,  sceptics  who  doubted  about 
everything,  atheists  who  believed  in  nothing — in  fact,  the  whole 
crew  pictured  by  Aristophanes  as  belonging  to  the  new  age  of  un¬ 
settlement  and  chaos.  Euripides  himself  w'as.  part  of  this  new 
age,  for  he  had  studied  the  new  philosophy  and  wrestled  in  the 
spirit  of  the  rationalist  with  moral  and  religious  problems. 
idUschylus  was  a  metaphysician  w'hose  task  it  was  to  reconcile  men 
with  the  ways  of  Heaven.  Euripides  was  an  analytic  thinker 
who  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  ways  of  Heaven  with  doubting 
and  inquiring  men.  To  iiEschylus  the  existence  and  reality  of 
gods  were  a  postulate,  an  axiom.  To  Euripides  the  existence  of 
such  things  as  pain  and  sorrow  and  evil  seemed  to  preclude  the 
hypothesis  of  Divine  Providence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Euripides 
with  his  scepticism  and  .35schylus  with  his  faith  eventually  arrived 
at  much  the  same  conclusion,  both  accepting  in  the  long  run  a 
vague  pantheistic  creed  with  Zeus  as  the  primal  source  of  all 
being.  But  the  method  of  approach  was  entirely  different  in  the 
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two  cases,  the  later  poet  commencing  with  man  as  his  starting- 
point,  and  the  earlier  with  the  gods  as  the  foundation  of  his 
structure.  Hence  the  results  also  v;ere  entirely  different,  iEschylus 
drawing  heroes  and  heroines,  and  Euripides  painting  ordinary 
men  and  \vomen.  Thus,  if  Clytemnestra  in  the  Agamemnon  is  a 
magnificent  figure  of  evil  clothed  in  purple  pomp,  Clytemnestra 
in  the  Electra  is  an  unhappy  middle-aged  woman,  anxious  to  atone 
for  her  guilty  past. 

But  Euripides  with  his  new  way  of  looking  at  things  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  constructing  his  plays.  The 
traditional  method,  the  method  of  .^Cschylus  and  Sophocles,  was 
to  exhibit  the  working  of  the  gods  in  human  affairs,  showing  how 
sin  inevitably  brought  its  punishment  according  to  divine  law. 
Moreover,  the  dramas  themselves  as  enacted  in  Athens  were 
produced  under  the  JPgis,  as  it  were,  of  Apollo  and  Dionysus  and 
Athena,  and  dedicated  in  a  certain  fashion  to  their  glorification. 
How,  then,  was  Euripides,  with  his  scanty  respect  for  Olympus  and 
his  distaste  for  superstition,  to  recommend  his  plays  to  Athenian 
audiences,  the  majority  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  a  traditional 
method  and  were  guided,  no  doubt,  by  pardonable  prejudices? 
His  plan  was  an  unhappy  one,  but  we  may  admit  that  the  dilemma 
was  serious.  Ancient  and  modern  critics  have  alike  fallen  foul 
of  his  prologues  and  his  epilogues,  because  they  have  little  or  no 
connection  with  his  plot,  being  for  the  most  part  formal  explana¬ 
tory  matter  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  god  or  a  goddess  and  dramatic 
devices  of  the  nature  of  a  deus  ex  mackina  to  bring  the  play  to  a 
conclusion.  The  prologue  is  an  index  of  events,  the  epilogue  is  a 
tag,  summarily  arresting  further  action:  Both  are  otiose  to  the 
main  thesis.  What  was  Euripides  to  do?  If  theatrical  custom 
demanded  the  introduction  of  the  gods  and  he  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  believe  in  a  Pantheon  of  magnified  and  non-natural  beings 
guilty  of  every  moral  depravity,  his  only  resource,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  was  to  pay  lip-service  to  Apollo  and  Athena  in  a  prologue, 
allow'  these  conventional  deities  to  end  his  play — which  had  got 
itself  into  such  a  tangle  that  it  could  only  be  ended  abruptly — and 
throw  all  his  interest  and  his  dramatic  skill  into  the  portraiture 
of  character  and  the  representation  of  actual  and  real  human 
creatures.  In  other  words,  the  introduction  of  the  gods  was 
nothing  but — the  word  is  inevitable  nowadays — a  “  camouflage,”  an 
elaborate  piece  of  humbug  to  satisfy  uneasy  consciences  while  the 
more  instructed  spirits  would  know  how  to  estimate  it  at  its 
proper  measure.  On  any  other  interpretation  Euripides  can  only 
be  considered  a  bad  artist  for  trying  to  combine  incompatibles  and 
for  being  so  clumsy  in  construction.^  If  he  had  a  slightly  satirical 


(1)  This  is,  of  course,  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Verrall  in  Euripides,  the  Rationalist. 
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purpose,  at  all  events  we  may  admire  his  cleverness,  even  though 
we  may  in  a  savage  mood  call  him  a  hypocrite. 

Observe,  however,  that  we  have  already  thrown  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  dramatic  realism.  The  drawback  of  all  realism  is 
that  it  sets  the  realistic  artist  at  loggerheads  with  an  average 
audience.  The  audience  have  their  fixed  prejudices  and  they  do  not 
like  to  be  disturbed  in  their  theatrical  habits.  They  come  to  the 
theatre  expecting  the  usual  thing,  and  when  they  receive  some¬ 
thing  else — something  unpleasantly  new  and  provocative — they 
are  only  too  apt  to  believe  that,  having  asked  for  bread,  they  have 
been  presented  with  a  stone.  Some  artists  sacrifice  their  principles 
and  allow  themselves  to  bow  down  in  the  house  of  Eimmon. 
Others  attempt  a  more  or  less  uneasy  compromise.  Others,  again, 
skilfully  conceal  their  intention,  as  Euripides  did,  keeping  their 
purpose  up  their  sleeve,  w’ith  a  sly  wink  to  those  in  the  know. 
The  modern  problem  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  which 
confronted  Euripides,  but  it  is  of  similar  import.  The  average 
audience,  the  conservative  and  conventional  theatre-goers,  want 
a  happy  ending,  as  Aristotle  long  ago  obseiw’ed.  They  want  their 
heroes  and  heroines  to  be  obviously  good  people  and  their  villains 
to  be  obviously  bad  people.  They  think  that  tragedy  only  applies 
to  great  persons,  to  kings  and  tyrants,  or  at  the  very  least  to 
dukes  and  earls.  They  believe  in  “  situations,”  and  desire  a  clear- 
cut  ending  to  the  play.  And  your  thorough-going  realist  dis¬ 
appoints  them  in  every  particular.  He  will  not  give  them  happy 
endings  if  the  plot  demands  a  melancholy  conclusion.  He  will 
not  give  them  an  ending  at  all,  for  humanity  goes  on  and  life  does 
not  admit  of  such  convenient  stopping-places.  He  will  not  make 
his  characters  all  white  or  all  black,  for  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil  and  a  seed  of  potential  evil  even  in  the  good.  Nor 
will  he  confine  tragedy  to  courts  and  baronial  halls,  but  sees  tragic 
elements  in  cottages  and  acute  drama  in  the  relations  of  quite 
humble  beings.  He  will  bring  down  his  curtain  when  he  has 
had  his  say  and  will  not  disturb  himself,  however  much  you 
protest  as  to  the  absence  of  an  artistic  finish.  And  so  realists  are 
abused  until  they  can  train  their  own  audiences.  Perhajis  Euri¬ 
pides  trained  his.  Ibsen,  after  much  furious  altercation,  un¬ 
doubtedly  succeeded  in  educating  a  school. 

Among  the  various  antagonisms  in  which  realism  stands  towards 
other  schemes  or  theories  of  art  one  of  the  obvious  antitheses  is 
betw’een  realism  and  romance.  This  has  a  particular  historic 
significance  which  is  best  illustrated  from  French  literature.  Victor 
Hugo,  in  reaction  from  the  cold  classical  perfection  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  introduced  romantic  drama.  When  the  rage  had 
passed  for  bombastic  heroes  and  melodramatic  situations  the  time 
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had  come  for  another  reaction — realistic  or  naturalistic  fiction,  as 
in  the  novels  of  Zola ;  realistic  drama,  as  in  the  work  of  Brieux 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus  it  became  one  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  new  naturalistic  school  to  eschew  romance  on  the 
ground  of  its  artificiality  and  its  absurd  unreality.  But,  apart 
from  this  historical  justification,  there  is  no  intimate  or  essential 
reason  why  realism  should  exclude  romance.  Romance  enters 
largely  into  most  of  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  life,  and  so  far 
as  we  can  see  it  is  an  integral  part  of  that  human  sensibility  which 
adds  colour  to  existence  while  it  exposes  us  to  suffering.  If  you 
shut  out  romance  at  the  front  door  it  is  very  apt  to  return  by  the 
back  door,  and  be  the  more  troublesome  the  more  it  is  ignored. 
There  is  no  little  romance  in  Euripides — ^romance  and 
sensitiveness  and  sentiment — and  he  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  our  capacity  for  tears.  Sunt  lacrymce  rerum  is  as  much  his 
motto  as  it  is  Virgil’s.  This  comes  out  especially  in  his  treatment 
of  women  in  his  plays.  He  was  much  interested  in  women,  a 
thing  wdiich  his  contemporaries  could  not  understand  and  which 
they  tried  to  explain  by  his  unfortunate  experience  with  two  wives. 
They  said — Aristophanes  at  least  said — that  he  was  doing  harm 
to  the  cause  of  womanhood,  and  that  women  hated  him.  But 
our  modern  experience  enables  us  to  see  more  clearly.  We  know 
how  often  avow^ed  feminists  are  accused  of  doing  harm  to  the 
I  very  sex  they  try  to  defend.  Emancipated  womanhood  is  held 
by  conservatives  and  reactionaries  to  be  a  wronged  wmmanhood. 
But  here  Euripides  is  on  modern  lines.  Both  he  and  Plato 
recognised  that  Greek  society  did  serious  harm  to  women.  An 
I  imperfect  ideal  of  woman  is  a  disease  of  which,  perhaps  more 

i  than  anything  else,  ancient  civilisation  perished.  Let  us  do 

honour  to  the  Greek  philosopher  and  the  Greek  dramatist  for  a 
perspicacity  denied  to  the  men  of  their  age — even  to  a  man  so 
highly  intellectual  as  Pericles,  rtpa  yvvaiKeim  yevei. 

“  Honour  comes  to  the  race  of  women. It  preludes  a  triumph 
which  was  only  to  be  realised  centuries  afterwards. 

The  play  Medea,  from  which  I  have  just  given  a  quotation,  is 
!  a  veritable  tragedy,  but  the  treatment  of  the  heroine  is  on  the 
lines  of  romance.  It  is  a  very  striking  piece  of  work,  belonging 
I  to  Euripides’  early  years  of  authorship,  and — perhaps  because  of 
its  very  originality — it  only  won  a  third  prize.  The  professed  and 
I  orthodox  moral  is  that  a  marriage  between  a  Greek  (Jason)  and 

‘  a  barbarian  princess  from  Colchis  (Medea)  is  no  marriage.  But 

to  look  for  a  moral  at  all  in  the  case  of  a  highly  imaginative  and 
artistic  creation  like  this  is  a  pedantic  piece  of  supererogation.  It 
;  is  as  though  we  took  the  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  our  hands 

(1)  Eurip.  Med,  419. 
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and  solemnly  declared  that  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  it  was 
that  “  violent  delights  have  violent  ends,”  I  forget  whether  Ger- 
vinus  draws  this  moral,  but  he  is  quite  capable  of  it,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  some  of  the  academic  editors  of  Euripides  have 
duly  extricated  this  gem  of  wisdom  about  foreign  marriages  from 
the  play  of  Medea.  The  real  interest  lies  in  the  wonderfully- 
drawn  portrait  of  the  heroine,  while  the  whole  story  depicts  the 
fading  of  a  romance,  the  end  of  a  riotous  honeymoon  of  passion 
and  battle.  Jason  leads  his  Argonauts  to  win  the  Golden  Fleece 
past  the  Symplegades  or  clashing  rocks  to  the  shores  of  Colchis, 
and  though,  indeed,  he  wins  the  prize  of  his  enterprise  his  chief 
conquest  is  the  victory  of  the  Princess  Medea.  Without  her  love 
he  would  have  been  powerless ;  with  her  aid  he  surmounts  every 
peril.  And  she,  poor,  infatuated  fool,  with  all  her  wild  exuberance 
and  barbarous  frenzy,  escapes  with  him  only  to  discover  that 
passion  yields  but  a  Dead  Sea  fruit  and  the  end  thereof  is  dust  and 
ashes.  Medea  is  a  typical  villainess — S,  savage,  untamed  animal. 
She  is  prodigal  of  her  crimes  :  she  deceives  her  father,  poisons 
the  dragon  that  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  the  treasure,  stabs 
her  brother  Absyrtus,  lures  Pelias  to  his  death,  kills  Creon  and 
his  daughter,  and  murders  her  children.  She  did  it  for  love. 
Never  did  a  woman  so  resolutely  accept  the  maxim  “All  for  love 
and  the  world  well  lost.”  Euripides  takes  a  character  like  this 
and  transforms  it  into  a  wonderful  presentment  of  a  woman 
scorned.  Medea  becomes  veritably  human — I  was  almost  going  to 
say  sympathetic — in  the  process.  She  is  a  Gorgon,  a  Fury,  a 
Valkyrie,  but  you  cannot  for  the  life  of  you  hate  and  condemn 
her.  No  wonder  that  the  chorus,  who  ought  to  detest  so  fierce 
a  representative  of  a  barbarian  race,  take  her  side  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  keep  her  fatal  secrets.  We  cannot  forgive  her  for 
murdering  her  children.  And  yet,  and  yet — when  in  a  marvellous 
bit  of  stage-craft  Euripides  depicts  her  as  suddenly  bursting  into 
tears  over  the  children  she  is  going  to  sacrifice — co?  dpriBaKpv^ 
elfii  Kul  (f>60ov  7r\ea* — well,  the  tears  are  ready  to  start  to  oui 
eyes.  In  his  command  of  pathos  Euripides  is  irresistible  and 
probably  that  is  why  Aristotle  called  him  the  most  tragic  of 
poets.  Nor  is  Jason  less  admirable  as  a  study.  We  feel  that  to 
him,  a  characteristic  Hellene,  woman’s  love  is  of  little  account, 
and  that  Medea  in  the  midst  of  a  Greek  civilisation  is  frankly  a 
bore.  The  love  of  his  lifetime  was  not  Medea  or  any  other  woman, 
but  his  stout  ship  Argo,  a  fallen  timber  from  which  is  said  to  have 
ultimately  killed  him.  And  Medea  goes  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire  at 
the  close,  taking  the  bodies  of  her  murdered  children  with  her. 
She  had  indeed  executed  vengeance  on  all  her  foes,  and  in  her  bar¬ 
baric  fashion  vindicated  the  rights  of  womanhood. 

(1)  Eurip.  Med.,  903. 
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I  could  go  through  many  of  these  plays  in  similar  fashion — 

I  especially  Iphigeneia  in  Taurica,  which  again  gives  us  a  perfect 
j  study  of  a  woman,  hardened  by  exile  and  “  wild  with  all  regret,” 
and  as  a  play  is  a  pure  romance,  happy  ending  and  all.  But  some¬ 
thing  should  be  said  about  The  Trojan  Woinen,  which,  it  will  be 
;  remembered,  w’as  played  some  time  ago  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and 
quite  recently  produced  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Drinkwater,  for 
I  it  throws  a  sidelight  on  Euripides’  relation  to  the  current  politics 
I  of  his  time  and  illustrates  the  nature  of  his  humanity, 
i  Despite  all  their  brilliant  culture  the  Athenians  were  not  a 
humane  people.  Human,  artistic,  civilised,  the  Athenians  were 
without  any  doubt,  but  not  humane.  Or  perhaps  they  had  grown 
sharp  and  cruel,  as  a  selfish  race  inevitably  tends  to  do  when- it 
j  grasps  an  empire  and  exploits  it  solely  to  its  own  advantage.  At 
all  events,  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Athenians  committed 
several  cruel  acts,  which  Thucydides  notes  with  his  usual  judicial 
coldness — the  massacre  at  Melos,  for  instance,  the  condemnation 
of  the  Mitylenians  to  a  similar  fate,  the  resolution  being  rescinded 
next  day — to  say  nothing  of  the  habitual  ill-treatment  of  the  slaves 
il  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laureion.  Xenophon,  too,  tells  us  that 
■  during  the  last  stages  of  the  war  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  right 

i  hands  of  all  the  prisoners  they  took  on  Spartan  vessels  so  that 
i  they  might  row'  no  more  for  the  enemy.  They  must  have  been 
hard  and  tyrannical,  for  the  islanders  in  the  /Egean  hated  them 
I  and  took  the  earliest  opportunities  of  revolting  when  the  crash  of 
f  the  Sicilian  disaster  came.  The  Melian  affair  was  peculiarly 
I:  horrible,  for  Melos  did  not  belong  to  the  Athenian  Confederacy 
j  and  the  population  wms  Doric  rather  than  Ionic.  Yet  the  island 
t  was  ruthlessly  taken  by  storm,  the  women  and  children  sold  into 
5  captivity,  and  all  the  males  put  to  the  sword.  Even  Thucydides 
j;  was  revolted  by  such  a  transaction.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  envoys  in  their  arguments  with 
the  Melians  sentiments  which  w'e  should  now  call  those  of  ReaJ- 

Ipolitik  and  which  we  attribute  to  the  military  camarilla  at 
Berlin. 

But  Thucydides  was  not  the  only  one  to  be  shocked.  The 
Melian  massacre  happened  in  416  b.c.  In  the  next  year,  415, 
Euripides  brought  out  his  Trojan  Women,  a  most  moving  and 
pathetic  drama  which  was  only  placed  second,  the  first  prize  being 
won  by  a  certain  Xenocles,  “  whoever  he  may  have  been,”  as 
^lian  scornfully  says  in  his  Varia  Historia.  He  paints  for  us 
the  scene  of  desolation  which  followed  on  the  capture  of  Troy, 
the  women  given  over  as  slaves  to  the  Greek  chieftains,  the  little 
son  of  Hector,  Astyanax,  dragged  away  to  be  thrown  over  the 
battlements,  and  the  savage  conqueror,  Menelaus,  striding  on  the 
stage  to  carry  off  Helen  as  his  prey.  Euripides  sets  before  us  a 
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close  and  penetrating  study  of  what  happens  when  a  beleaguered 
town  falls  into  the  hands  of  its  foes,  a  picture  of  ruin  and  agony— 
the  other  side,  as  it  were,  of  the  glory  of  victory.  It  is  hardly  a 
drama  :  it  is  an  analytic  presentment  of  a  single  scene,  realistic 
in  detail,  and  poignantly  true.  There  are  four  women  in  the 
foreground  :  Hecuba,  the  mother,  Cassandra,  the  daughter,  An¬ 
dromache,  Hector’s  widow,  and  Helen,  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
and  the  curse  of  Troy.  Each  of  them  has  her  story  to  tell.  They 
were  once  queens  and  princesses ;  now  they  are  to  be  the  slave- 
concubines  of  their  captors.  Only  Helen  preserves  her  triumphant 
beauty,  for  she  has  a  touch  of  the  supernatural  about  her;  she  is 
a  wanton,  but  divine.  In  the  background  are  all  the  ruins  of  what 
once  was  Ilium,  the  coming  to  and  fro  of  Talthybius,  the  Greek 
herald,  and  the  insolent  captains,  the  final  crash  of  towers  which 
marks  the  end  of  the  story.  All  the  portraits  are  vividly  described 
and  felt,  and  if  Helen  is  marvellously  studied,  no  less  a  triumph 
is  Menelaus,  tom  between  his  brutal  rage  and  his  no  less  brutal 
passion  for  Paris’s  paramour.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Athenians  took  the  moral  for  themselves.  But  we  do  know  that 
when  their  final  agony  came  upon  them  and  Ijysander  was 
thundering  at  their  gates,  they  remembered  all  that  they  had  done 
to  the  Melians  and  other  islanders,  and  trembled  to  think  what 
would  be  done  to  them.  Euripides’  realism  never  stood  him  in 
better  stead  than  when  he,  most  tragic  of  the  poets,  portrayed 
the  tragedy  of  fallen  Troy. 

Let  me  add  a  few'  remarks  of  a  more  general  character.  We 
have  now  seen  wdiat  Dramatic  Realism  meant  for  Euripides.  He 
was  a  realist  because  he  painted  men  and  women  not  in  an  arti¬ 
ficial  or  etherealised  fashion,  but  as  they  are — Cromw'ell,  so  to 
speak,  with  all  his  warts.  How'  far  it  is  possible  for  any  artist 
to  be  so  purely  objective  is  a  grave  question,  wdth  which  I  do 
not  at  present  deal.  The  artist,  I  may  observe,  cannot  help  or 
avoid  his  own  idiosyncrasies — he  cannot  jump  off  his  own  .shadow. 
Let  that  pass  for  tlie  moment.  Euripides  is  a  realist  because  he 
will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  purple  pomps  and 
trappings  of  tragedy.  Tragedy  itself  can  be  discovered  in  humble 
circumstances  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  human  beings  to  one 
another.  Therefore  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  figured  by 
Euripides  in  a  purely  rationalistic  wmy,  suggesting  that  if  they 
commit  actions  morally  objectionable  “  the  less  gods  they."’  The 
ancient  myths,  too,  are  very  freely  handled — Electra,  for  instance, 
being  represented  as  engaged  in  menial  tasks  and  as  the  wife  of 
a  common  yeoman.  On  the  other  hand,  Euripides’s  realism 
does  not  exclude  a  romantic  and  sentimental  treatment.  Indeed, 
he  revels  in  sentiment,  and  Aristotle  suggests  that  he  was  too  fond 
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of  an  enervating  pathos.*  Uealisin,  one  would  he  inclined  to  say, 
must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

And  now  that  we  have  in  some  measure  understood  the  poet’s 
attitude,  let  us  ask,  Was  he  justified?  To  that  I  think  our  answer 
must  be  that  artistically  he  was  justified,  for  every  artist  has  a 
right  to  his  own  attitude  and  point  of  view,  and  we  can  only  judge 
or  condemn  him  if  we  find  that  he  is  guilty  of  flagrant  incon¬ 
sistency.  But  we  open  a  larger  question  if  we  ask  whether  he  was 
justified  as  a  moralist  and  a  philosopher.  A  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  on  those  who  deal  with  the  highest  subjects  of  thought 
and  attempt  to  solve  ultimate  problems  of  our  life  and  destiny. 
One  point  is  clear — that  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  a  destructive 
criticism  unless  room  is  left  for  reconstruction  on  a  higher  plane. 
When  Plato  had  shown  that  current  moral  notions  were  mis¬ 
leading  and  false  he  led  the  student  to  lofty  conceptions  in  his 
.wstem  of  Ideas,  and  especially  to  the  Idea  of  Good,  the  apex  of 
his  philosophy,  equivalent  to  God.  What  did  Euripides  do?  He 
practically  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  legendary  framework  sur¬ 
rounding  and  supporting  men’s  ordinary  notions  of  good  and  evil, 
and  showed  them  a  world  void  of  the  Godhead,  He  laughed  at 
the  denizens  of  Olympus  and  brought  them  down  from  their 
celestial  heights  to  the  dusty  thoroughfares  where  men  chatter 
and  bargain,  dispute,  and  quarrel  in  everyday  life.  By  depre¬ 
ciating  heroic  myths  and  heroic  characters  he  did  his  best  to 
banish  a  fixed  external  standard  of  morality  so  far  as  that  standard 
existed  for  ordinary  people.  And  so  Good  was  analysed  into 
mere  convention  and  custom,  while  Truth  was  frittered  away  into 
individual  opinion.  That  is  why  Euripides  was  held  up  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes  and  others  as  a  dangerous  sophist. 

But  we  must  not  leave  matters  thus,  as  though  this  were  all. 
Euripides  deserves  better  at  our  hands  than  to  be  called  a  sophist. 
A  deeply  thoughtful  man,  he  was  throughout  struggling  with  the 
problems  of  Evil  and  the  possibility  of  Divine  government ;  and 
from  time  to  time  gave  utterance  to  his  doubts  or  his  surmises  in 
accordance  with  his  prevalent  mood.  Like  all  of  us  in  our  own 
smaller  degree,  he  varied  in  his  opinion  as  different  facets  of  the 
great  mystery  presented  themselves  to  his  gaze.  Let  us  not 
forget  two  things  :  Euripides  was  a  realist,  but  he  was  also  a 
reformer.  In  the  Troades,  for  instance,  he  wants  to  take  the 
tinsel  off  military  glory  and  to  show"  what  an  aw"ful  thing  war  is. 
And  if  he  is  a  sceptic,  he,  too,  can  rise  to  some  mystical  faith 
of  Pantheism.  For  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Hecuba — also  in 
this  play — an  appeal  to  the  Highest  God  of  all,  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  w'ho  corresponds  to  what  .Anaxagoras  called  Nous 
and  Plato  the  Idea  of  Good.  W.  L.  Courtney. 


(1)  Arist.  Poet,  26. 
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“I  should  be  to  blame  if  I  did  not  a  little  offer  to  you  tbo  remedies.  I 
would  comprehend  them  under  two  considerations.  The  one  is  :  the  eonsklerino 
all  things  that  ought  to  he  done  in  order  to  seciu*ity.  The  other  is  :  the  doinc 
all  things  that  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  reformation.  ...  I  think  vour 
reformation,  if  it  be  honest  and  thorough  and  just,  will  be  your  best 
security.  .  .  .  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  war  that 
ever  was  in  former  times,  nor  in  any  engagements  that  you  have  had  with 
other  enemies,  this  nation  had  more  obligation  upon  it  to  look  to  itself  . 
nr  to  be  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  distempers  that  are  at  home.” — Cuomweli.. 

Ix  1756  a  quaint  and  interesting  book  was  published  called 
Brown’s  Estimate — or,  to  give  its  full  title.  An  Estimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times — a  work  now  scarcely 
remenibered  except  by  the  curious  bibliophile  or  the  industrious 
librarian;  although,  it  is  true,  there  are  casual  allusions  to  it  in 
Cowper’s  Table  Talk,  Burke’s  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  and 
Macaulay’s  essay  on  Chatham.  The  reverend  author  proved  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  fellow-countrymen  that  they  were 
corrupted  by  wealth,  steeped  in  effeminate  luxury,  woefully  de¬ 
generate,  and  quite  devoid  of  public  honour  or  spirit.  Indeed,  so 
gratified  w'ere  they  by  his  exprobatory  tone  and  by  the  asperity 
of  his  strictures  that  the  popular  book  quickly  ran  through  several 
editions,  and  Doctor  Browm  w’as,  moreover,  encouraged  to  write 
a  second  on  the  same  lines.  These  instructive  volumes  are  well 
worth  the  perusal  of  the  earnest  and  reflective ;  for,  in  them  they 
w'ill  find  an  able  analysis  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  our  national 
faults  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  although  in 
some  respects  more  pronounced  than  those  in  the  first  part  of  the 
tw'entieth,  were  yet  generically  similar,  since  recurrent  pericnls  of 
luxury  in  the  history  of  nations  have  produced  the  same  laxity  of 
principles  and  customs.  Great  wars  have  always  proved  salutary 
correctives,  provided  they  have  occurred  at  the  right  times,  as  in 
our  own  case  soon  after  1756,  and  not  too  late,  as  in  the  cases  of 
those  nations  of  the  past  who  were  destroyed  through  being  beyond 
regeneration. 

Now,  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  article  to  expatiate  on 
our  virtues.  Suffice  it,  that  they  are  accepted  by  the  whole  world; 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  them  that  our  deterioration  before  the  war 
was  not  more  rapid,  and  that  since  its  commencement  our  efforts 
and  achievements  have  been  as  meritorious  as  they  have  been. 
From  time  to  time  w'e  may  imbibe  the  poison  of  vitiating  in- 
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fluences,  but  on  the  whole  our  moral  vigour  is  preserved  by  the 

■  antidote  of  high  principles.  Let  us,  then,  honestly  examine  some 
'  of  our  manifest  shortcomings  during  the  period  antecedent  to  the 

present  conflict;  and,  if  it  should  appear  that  some  of  them 
together  with  their  consequences  still  remain,  the  more  candid 
we  are  with  ourselves,  the  surer  prospect  will  there  be  of  their 
eradication. 

Our  enemies  accused  us  of  being  demoralised  by  wealth,  and  of 
^  being  sunk  in  the  lethargy  that  ensues  on  glut.  If  it  be  contended 
that  the  gravamen  of  these  and  cognate  charges  is  invalidated  by 
reason  of  their  source,  the  testimony  of  Lord  Eoberts,  at  any  rate, 
will  now  perhaps  be  granted  the  credence  so  foolishly  denied  when 
he  was  alive.  Some  years  ago  he  wrote  : — ^ 

“England  is  still  wrapped  in  lethargy.  It  seems  as  if  she  were  undergoing 
tlio  evolution  which  brought  Holland  so  low  in  the  eighteeutli  century.  A 
community  which  has  wmxed  rich  and  powerful,  but  which  shirks  the  plain 
:  duty  of  personal  service  in  defence  of  its  possessions  and  rights,  will  assuredly 

-  fail  to  hold  its  own  against  some  more  virile  and  patriotic  neighbour.” 

Had  we  obeyed  the  trumpet-calls  of  that  wise  and  venerable 
\  patriot,  Germany  would  not  have  dared  to  challenge  our  hostility, 
or,  alternatively,  the  war  would  not  have  lasted  six  mouths.  But 
(lid  not  the  anti-conscriptionists  continue  their  craven  and  detri- 
!  mental  propaganda  long  after  the  war  had  begun?  Do  they  not 

■  still  exist  with  other  Bolshevists  in  our  midst?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  who  boast  that  they  will  rule  us  after  the  next  election  make 

^  the  refusal  of  any  form  of  universal  service  or  training  a  prominent 
^  plank  in  their  rough-hewn  platform.  Through  laziness  of  mind 

-  we  forget  disaffected  persons  and  conduct  all  too  soon  or  idly  dis¬ 
regard  their  malign  activities. 

Many  of  our  deficiencies  were  undoubtedly  due  to  exorbitant 
wealth  and  absorption  in  trade  left  without  check  to  their  natural 
^  operations  and  unbridled  tendencies.  We  were  worshipping  Mam¬ 
mon  with  all  the  veneration  that  the  Japanese  pay  to  Daikoku  : — 
Gold  the  idol  everywhere, 

i  Worshipp’d  by  a  host  coufoimding 

Gold  for  all  that’s  good  or  fair. 

Not  that  trading  and  wealth  should  be  discouraged,  but  their 
debilitating  influences  controlled ;  else  the  ideals  of  national 
strength  and  happiness  degenerate  into  those  of  money  and 
pleasure.  In  its  wholesome  stages  commerce  procures  some  of 
=  the  greatest  benefits  of  civilisation ;  but  later,  when  pursued  as 
I  an  end  in  itself,  it  begets  avarice,  self-indulgence,  relaxation  of 
I  morals,  and  ultimately  the  extinction  of  the  religious  principle. 

I  (1)  Ill  the  Introduction  to  Fontenoy  (by  F.  H.  ykrine). 
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As  Montesquieu  said,  luxury  may  polish  the  manners,  but  it  cor¬ 
rupts  the  morals ;  or,  in  the  lines  of  Cowper,  the  possessors 

lucrt 

Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 

In  manners,  victims  of  luxurious  ease. 

And  when  extravagance  percolates  to  the  lower  strata  of  society,  its 
danger  is  more  insidious ;  since  through  inexperience  they  are 
less  able  to  curb  its  indulgence  and  withstand  its  enervation.^  If 
it  be  asked  whether  Germany  was  not  equally  devoted  to  trade, 
the  answer  is  certainly  no ;  since  there  it  was  rigidly  subordinated 
to  the  superior  claims  of  patriotism  and  State  discipline.  But,  ou 
account  of  governmental  assistance  and  protection,  and  also  the 
national  capacity  of  scientific  organisation  (in  which  we  are  notably 
deficient),  commercial  enterprise  was  increasing  and  ousting  us 
at  such  a  rate  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  precipitate  counsels  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  his  coterie,  Germany  would  have  secured 
in  a  relatively  short  time  and  without  recourse  to  arms  over¬ 
whelming  advantages  which  those  arms  can  never  obtain.  Nor 
was  there  evidence  of  degenerate  luxuriousness  to  any  marked 
extent  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  except  in  certain  circles  of  Berlin 
society.  A  large  country  cannot  be  adequately  judged  by  its 
metropolis,  which  is  generally  too  cosmopolitan  (especially  on  the 
Continent)  and  contains  too  many  transitory  elements  for  it  to  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  whole  nation. 

Napoleon’s  estimate  of  us  was  ironically  exemplified  by  the 
notices  in  the  shops  during  the  first  period  of  the  war,  “  Business 
as  Usual,”  as  though  the  exercise  of  the  prevailing  passion  was 

(1)  Our  general  diathesis  could  not  be  more  truly  described  than  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  article  in  the  Times  of  India-. — “On  all  sides  there  was  an  increasing 
materialism — an  absorption  in  the  good  things  of  life,  without  any  correspond¬ 
ing  conception  of  national  and  civic  duty.  This  spirit  was  fostered  in  all  the 
hasty  social  legislation  fathered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George — the  non-contributory  old- 
age  pension  scheme,  the  crudities  of  the  Insurance  Act,  the  doles  to  local 
bodies,  all  based  on  the  principle  that  the  rich  were  to  be  taxed  to  extinction 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  who  had  siniply  to  work  lazily  reduced 
hours  and  to  pocket  the  benefits.  From  every  conventicle  went  up  the  weekly 
sermon  denouncing  militarism  as  the  greatest  curse,  and  preparation  for  national 
defence  as  the  intention  of  the  wicked  Tories  to  prosecute  a  war  of  aggression. 
The  teaching  of  patriotism  was  forbidden  or  neglected  in  the  schools,  and  the 
idea  of  national  service  was  scouted  by  one  political  party  and  studiously 
neglected  by  the  other.  .  .  .  Every  agency  for  the  influencing  of  men’s  minds 
was  working  against  the  entertainment  of  a  robust  patriotism  and  against  the 
concept  that  any  individual  owed  any  duty  to  the  State.” 

[What  wonder  that  there  have  been  strikes  and  industrial  contumacies  since 
the  first  days  of  the  war !  For,  the  results  of  such  habituation  and  doctrines 
are  certain  and  unavoidable,  as  the  perpetrators,  who  were  serving  party  ends, 
were  solemnly  and  repeatedly  warned,  and  can  only  be  dissipated  by  time,  or 
by  retributive  adversities,  or  by  the  firm  administration  of  correctional  enact¬ 
ments.— W.  G.  H.  G.] 
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parainoluit  to  every  issue !  There  they  remained  in  all  their 
vulgai’  shamelessness  until  a  belated  consciousness  of  impropriety 
and  a  misty  sense  of  the  ridiculous  caused  their  tardy  removal. 
In  many  unpleasant  respects  we  are  indeed  being  hoist  by  our  own 
petard  of  excessive  commercialism.  For  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  the  war  is  viewed  as  a  boon  by  myriads,  to  whom  it  means 
jobs  or  vastly  increased  emolument,  and  whose  only  prayer  con¬ 
cerning  peace  is  Not  in  our  time,  0  Lord !  ”  Thus  profiteers 
both  great  and  small,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  have  sharked  the 
community,  the  w^ar  providing  them  with  welcome  opportunities 
of  swindling  and  plundering  their  fellow-countrymen.  Heedless 
of  popular  scorn  and  detestation,  they  can  afford  to  gloat  and  grunt 
with  the  Athenian  miser  : — 

Populus  me  sibilat,  at  raihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  simulac  nummos  contemplor  in  area. 

Would  any  other  nation  have  tolerated  so  long  their  noisome  exist¬ 
ence?  Whatever  may  be  said,  and  justly  said,  against  our  auto- 
'  cratic  and  militarist  adversaries,  this  concession  must  be  made  to 
.\ustria,  that  at  the  very  beginning  she  exacted  a  heavy  vengeance 
from  such  scoundrels.  Battening  on  our  necessities,  they  resemble 
those  unclean  vultures  that  are  for  ever  hovering  over  the  Twin 
‘  Towers  of  Silence  on  Malabar  Hill. 

Waste  is  one  of  the  concomitants  of  luxury ;  and,  as  we  saw  it 
■  in  the  senseless  expenditure  of  many  in  the  higher  classes,  and  in 
the  banausic  extravagance  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  so  there  was 
a  considerable  element  of  thriftlessness  among  the  working  classes. 
"  Money  is  flat,”  says  the  French  peasant,  ‘‘  therefore  it  is  meant 
to  be  piled  up.”  ”  Money  is  round,”  says  many  a  careless  British 
workman,  “  therefore  it  is  meant  to  roll !  ”  Yet  those  of  us  who 
find  pleasure  and  instruction  in  consorting  with  the  working  classes 
know  well  that  the  deadening  monotony  of  their  occupations 
(especially  on  machines  and  repetition  w'ork,  the  same  operation 
being  performed  every  minute  of  every  working  day),  the  dull  grey¬ 
ness  of  their  surroundings,  the  slight  prospects  of  either  advance¬ 
ment  or  retirement  on  a  competency,  all  combine  to  furnish  abun¬ 
dant  excuse  for  seizing  on  any  diversion  or  opportunity  of  unusual 
"  comfort ;  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  be  censorious  of  any  whose  motto 
I  may  be  carpe  diem,  or  even  carpe  horam.  (Moreover,  there  is  a 
f  far  wider  intervallum  between  the  genuine  working  classes  and  the 
-  really  lower  classes  than  artificially  exists  between  Mayfair  and 
f  Tooting.)  But  the  Administrations  themselves  have  been  the 
prime  exemplars  of  wastefulness ;  what  with  the  reckless  creation 
P  of  innumerable  departments,  the  prodigal  expenditure  and  the 
ridiculously  incapable  finance  of  those  departments,  the  wholesale 
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commandeering  and  erection  of  buildings,  let  alone  such  fantastic 
experiments  as  the  abortive  national  shipyards  and  a  thousand 
other  instances  of  reprehensible  and  costly  error.  It  would  seem 
indeed,  that  the  Government  has  a  genius  for  misapplying  our 
energies  and  squandering  our  resources. 

The  root  causes  of  many  of  our  defects  are  lazymindedness  and 
a  lack  of  imagination.  (Which  proceeds  from  which  is  a  theme 
that  may  be  relegated  to  the  psychologists,  whose  ruminations  often 
resemble  those  of  Lessing’s  owl.)  In  the  long  period  of  stagnation 
preceding  the  war  they  were  accountable  for  the  want  of  a  creative 
moral  energy,  a  sterile  criticism,  an  absence  of  great  enthusiasms, 
and  an  almost  bankrupt  idealogy ;  while  since -the  war  they  have 
manifested  themselves  in  laissez-faire  and  hand-to-mouth  policies 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Our  frequent  failures  in 
organisation  are  due  not  so  much  to  a  want  of  intelligence  as  to 
a  sluggish  disinclination  to  use  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result 
is  too  often  what  is  commonly  called  muddling,  w’hich  from  con¬ 
stant  practice  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  thoroughness  as  to 
amount  to  a  unique  form  of  genius.  Hence,  I  suppose,  we  have 
a  claim  to  be  proud  of  it.  You  w'ill  often  hear  “  the  man  in  the 
street  ”  (a  euphemism,  by  the  way,  for  the  individual  who  does 
his  thinking  by  proxy)  psittaceously  repeat  the  half-jesting  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  late  Mr.  Arnold  Forster, “  We  always  muddle  through !” 
as  if  this  were  some  kind  of  talented  procedure — although,  if  you 
were  ever  to  call  the  same  man  a  “  muddler,”  he  would  probably 
have  a  muddled  suspicion  that  your  meaning  was  impolite.  The 
inability  to  systematise  also  continually  leads  to  one  of  the  favourite 
pastimes  of  our  rulers — attempting  to  fit  square  pegs  in  round 
holes.  Moreover,  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  that  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  creating  departments  is  the  makeshift  of  a  lazymindedness, 
w^hich  shirks  industrious  application  to  detail  and  is  not  habituated 
to  sustained  concentration.  Make  a  Minister  of  Mangelwurzels ! 
Make  a  Controller  of  Candles !  Make  a  Director  of  Dustbins ! 
Above  all,  make  a  Minister  of  Muddle !  What  matter  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  new  officials,  so  long  as  this  or  that  inconvenient  matter  is 
got  out  of  the  way  !  And  so  a  dazed  public  has  to  stand  by  and  see 
sprihg  up  with  fungoid  rapidity  all  manner  of  Ministers,  Direc¬ 
tors,  Commissioners,  Controllers,  wuth  countless  Deputies  and 
Assistants,  and  myi’iads  of  attendant  satellites.  Not  only  is  this 
a  convenient  and  irresponsible  mode  of  shifting  the  conduct  of 
irksome  affairs,  but  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  presenting 
illimitable  opportunities  of  supplying  i.mportunate  relatives  and 
friends  with  a  competence  and  a  Nirvana.  Apparently,  therefore, 
we  are  to  be  dogged  and  badgered  by  officials  from  the  womb  to 
the  tomb.  Under  this  bureaucracy,  as  formidably  entrenched  and 
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as  absolute  as  any  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Komanoffs,  we, 
the  world’s  pioneers  of  constitutional  liberty,  are  exposed  to  arbi¬ 
trary  violations  of  our  freedom  and  privacy  by  virtue  of  indefinite 
powers  and  privileges  against  which  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
provision  of  the  material  and  sinews  of  war  and  every  form  of 
vital  activity  are  thwarted,  hampered,  and  delayed  by  officious 
interruptions  and  obnoxious  meddling.  It  is  not  a  system  but 
the  negation  of  system ;  inasmuch  as  overlapping  and  confusion 
supplant  the  essential  conditions  of  unification,  equilibrium,  and 
co-ordination.^  Everybody  is  agreed — always  excepting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  officials — that,  if  the  number  of  departments  were 
halved  and  the  number  of  officials  halved  in  the  remainder,  pro¬ 
gress  with  the  war  would  be  visibly  expedited. 

Our  laziness  of  mird  rather  than  our  virtues  of  patience,  moder¬ 
ation,  and  justice  explains  what  is  often  an  excessive  tolerance. 
We  were  the  only  partner  in  the  Alliance  not  to  change  our  Govern¬ 
ment  for  two  years,  and  none  but  ourselves  could  have  borne 
with  the  otiose  administration  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  first 
epicene  Coahtion  for  two  months.  Now  and  again,  it  is  true,  we 
suddenly  raise  a  clamour  for  the  overthrow,  imprisonment,  and 
various  other  dreadful  punishments  of  those  who  have  imposed 
too  long  on  our  inertia,  believing  that  by  the  temporary  vehe¬ 
mence  of  our  denunciations  we  are  making  up  for  the  length  of  our 
indifference.  But  the  particular  objects  of  our  spasmodic  com- 
minations  know  their  public  well — know  that  anything,  however 
sensational,  can  only  be  a  fortnight’s  wonder  to  it  at  the  most,  and 
so  proceed  blissfully  along  their  tortuous  paths,  unabashed  because 
undismayed. 

While  it  is  perfectly  right  to  denounce  and  expose  the  lies  of 
our  enemies  w'e  should,  nevertheless,  be  all  the  more  careful  to 
observe  strict  veracity  in  our  own  official  announcements.  There 
can  be  such  a  suppressio  vert  as  to  amount  to  a  suggestio  falsi. 
And  it  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  optimistic  speeches  by  our 
politician  rulers,  purporting  to  inspire  a  blind  confidence,  from 
that  of  Air.  Asquith  at  Newcastle,  in  which  he  assured  us  that 
we  were  not  short  of  munitions,  to  the  declarations  just  before 
the  German  offensive  as  to  the  impregnability  of  our  lines,  have 
generally  been  quickly  followed  either  by  an  accidental  revelation 

(1)  The  late  Lord  Rhondda  (the  moat  efficient  and,  therefore,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Minister  we  have  had)  said  on  one  occasion,  ‘  that  what  interested  and 
disgusted  him  as  a  business  man,  when  he  went  into  the  Government,  was  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  move  on  during  the  war.  He  was  given  a  free  hand 
on  several  occasions,  but  to  be  given  a  free  hand  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
meant  a  very  shackled  hand.  ...  A  great  improvement  could  be  attained  if  it 
were  not  for  the  overlapping  of  six  or  seven  departments,  who  had  a  finger  in 
the  pie,  which  lead  to  friction  and  delay.’ 
i  VOL.  CTV.  N.S.  L 
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of  the  real  state  of  affairs  or  by  some  misfortune.  In  keeping  the 
truth  from  the  people  our  administrators  have  either  been  ignorant 
of  the  British  psychology — in  which  case  they  have  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  stupidity  inexcusable  in  those  who  presume  to  lead,— or 
they  have  known  it — in  which  case  they  have  not  risen  above 
the  level  of  speculative  party  politicians.  Naturally  slow  to  move, 
we  require  a  consciousness  of  compelling  necessity  or  of  imminent 
peril  either  to  stir  us  into  initial  activity  or  to  rouse  us  to  greater 
efforts.  Candid  disclosure  could  not  inform  the  enemy  of  more 
than  he  knows ;  although  our  authorities  often  seem  to  act  on  the 
assumption  that  he  is  unconscious  of  his  own  acts.  Furthermore, 
hesitating  and  tentative  steps  such  as  those  towards  conscription 
and  rationing  show  another  mistaken  notion  of  our  character,  in 
that  they  are  influenced  by  a  fear  that  we  may  not  accept  thorough¬ 
going  measures.  But  the  English,  though  they  may  grumble  or 
sometimes  vociferously  remonstrate  against  proposals,  through 
being  law’-abiding  by  nature  and  tradition  acquiesce  in  a  condition 
of  things  when  once  it  is  ordained  by  the  Legislature.  We  respect 
the  law ;  the  Germans  fear  it.  Hence  ours  is  a  voluntary,  theirs 
an  enslaved  submission.  By  their  timid  irresolution  our  successive 
Administrations  have  added  to  their  inconsistencies;  for,  while 
never  tiring  of  announcing  their  love  of  democracy,  they  have 
exhibited  by  their  conduct  a  fear  and  distrust  of  the  democracy. 

Said  Cromwell ;  “  Doubting  and  hesitating  men,  they  are  not 
fit  for  your  work.  Do  you  think  these  men  will  rise  to  such  a 
spiritual  heat  for  the  nation  as  shall  carry  you  a  cause  like  this?” 
Can  our  politician  governors  be  surprised  if  their  consistent  tem¬ 
porising  and  gelatinous  leniency  with  regard  to  alien  questions 
and  institutions  give  rise  to  sinister  suspicions  in  the  minds  of 
the  unsophisticated?  Furthermore,  their  continual  pandering 
and  truckling  to  disaffected  and  contumacious  sections  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  render  the  political  outcome  beyond  the  fathoming  of  any 
line  or  plummet  of  speculation ;  and,  since  by  frequent  repetition 
these  concessions  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  authority  of  precedents 
which  will  serve  revolutionary  advocates  for  the  destruction  of 
the  economic  and  social  fabrics,  we  Teel  a  justifiable  apprehension 
that  we  may  not  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  hereditary  freehold 
of  our  Constitutional  and  individual  liberties  without  waste  and 
alienation.  Devoid  of  foresight,  roundsight,  and  a  cubical  imagi¬ 
nation,  our  leaders  are  ever  waiting  crassly  on  events,  and  making 
late  or  false  starts  : — 

Tlpo^iridev^  earl  fiera  ra  Trpdyfiara. 

And  the  same  sceptic  hesitancy  is  in  authority  at  the  Foreign 
Office  which  undid  the  Unionist  Party.  The  European  cataclysm 
has  disproved  many  shallow  saws,  such  as  that  the  crisis  brings 
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the  man.  For  we  have  produced  no  outstanding  genius  whatever. 
Those  who  have  knowledge  have  no  personality,  and  those 
who  have  personality  have  no  knowledge.  All  our  Ministers 
in  the  three  Administrations  combined  would  not  make  so  much 
as  a  single  Pitt,  and  neither  their  abilities  nor  performances  will 
stamp  their  reputations  with  valid  passports  to  posterity.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  would  be  more  charitable  to  suppose  that  hitherto  they 
have  purposely  concealed  their  talents,  intending  later  to  gratify 
an  astonished  Empire  with  a  resourceful  brilliancy  as  equal  to 
our  predicament  as  it  is  beyond  our  expectation.  Yet  even  such 
a  modest  optimism  as  this  must  be  tempered  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  warning  not  to  look  for  whales  in  the  Euxine  Sea.  By 
infringing  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  confining  the  latitude  which 
in  the  truest  interests  of  the  nation  should  be  allow^ed  to  honest 
discussion  our  politician  rulers  have  endeavoured  to  escape  all 
rebuke.  When  criticised  with  any  weight  or  acumen  they  combine 
in  log-rolling  exculpations  in  the  best  deprecatory  manner  of 
aggrieved  worthiness,  whining  and  whimpering  that  they  are  being 
“  sniped  at.”  But  these  efforts  neither  convince  our  reason  nor 
agitate  our  emotions — still  less  do  they  heighten  our  regard.  When 
during  a  phase  of  Napoleonic  aggression  we  w'ere  in  far  graver 
peril,  standing  alone  and  without  allies  against  a  triumphant 
genius,  did  Pitt  whine,  although  attacked  with  incessant  rancour 
by  Fox  and  his  party ;  or  did  he  attempt  to  throttle  criticism 
and  dragoon  the  people?  But  we  are  to  suppose  that  these  are 
the  liberal  methods  of  one  or  other  of  the  ideals  of  democratic 
government  for  which  w'e  are  fighting. 

And  what  can  we  think  of  the  House  of  Commons?  Three 
hundred  high-minded  senators  are  placemen  !  (And  many  members 
of  the  Unionist  Party,  too,  have  eagerly  joined  in  the  sorry  scram¬ 
ble  for  offices,  preferments,  and  titles,  abdicating  their  duty  of 
watchful  scrutiny.)  If  a  Premier  converts  the  Legislature  into  an 
Executive,  he  is  immune  from  the  inconvenient  annoyance  of  a 
regular  Opposition,  since  his  majority  is  always  guaranteed.  A 
weak  and  obsequious  Parliament  has  been  frittering  away  vital 
hours  in  domestic  legislation,  which  Pitt  declared  to  be  “  useless 
chatter  when  the  enemy  is  battering  at  the  door.”  (It  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  recall  that  he  also  taught  that  patriot  statesmen  must  be 
selfless,  scorning  all  aggrandisement  by  place,  title,  or  reward.) 
The  Commons  are  supposed  to  he  the  guardians  of  the  people’s 
purse ;  yet  they  have  let  go  all  hold  on  its  strings,  having  blindly, 
or  like  mere  mechanical  automata,  obediently  voted  away  the 
right  to  Ministers  to  spend  thousands  of  millions  without  any  of 
the  customary  limits  and  safeguards.  The  incredible  total  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Ministry  is  more  than  three  times  the  whole  cost 
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of  the  four  great  wars  we  have  waged  since  1702  !  With  nearly  all  i 
its  members  elected  on  out-of-date  or  immaterial  issues,  out  of  . 
touch  with  the  country,  and  unblushingly  enriched  at  the  public 
expense,  the  House  of  Commons  has  never  stood  lower  in  popular 
esteem. 

It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that,  in  view  of  that 
laisser  alter  habit  of  mind  which  we  prefer  to  dignify  with  the 
name  of  a  spirit  of  compromise,  we  may  idly  acquiesce  in  some 
unsatisfactory  and  indeterminate  treaty  of  peace,  as  in  1763, 1802, 
and  on  many  other  occasions.  For  we  have  a  singular  capacity 
for  giving  away  across  the  table  all  or  most  of  what  we  have  won 
on  the  field  and  the  seas.  Although  it  may  be  premature  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  nature  of  the  peace,  yet  one  may  conjecture  some  of  the 
conditions  in  the  after  period.  Since  even  throughout  the  war  we 
have  had  among  us  such  objectionable  persons  as  pacifists,  con¬ 
scientious  objectors,  and  other  raffish  and  paltry  malignants— 
truly  “  a  company  of  mean  men  who  foment  all  things  that  tend 
to  disservice  and  who  reason  themselves  out  of  their  honours  and 
consciences  ” — is  it  not  conceivable  that,  when  normal  times  of 
comfortable  indifference  return,  we  shall  see  emerge  once  more 
Little-Navyites,  Free  Traders,  Anti-Imperialists,  and  close  on 
their  heels  hordes  of  their  plausible  German  friends? 

The  noblest  and  best  of  the  nation  are  in  the  forces  or  volun-  . 
tarily  serving  the  State  at  home.  What  of  many  of  the  rest? 
Has  the  war  lasted  long  enough  for  the  due  learning  of  its  lessons? 

I  doubt  whether  many  of  us  have  yet  learnt  aught  of  much 
consequence.  Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves — without  equal 
tests  we  have  no  right  to  claim  a  moral  superiority  to  our 
opponents.  Save  in  the  case  of  those  who  serve  or  mourn,  what 
trials  of  any  magnitude  have  we  experienced?  Thanks  to  the 
splendid  exertions  of  the  Navy  and  the  merchant  service,  we  have 
never  had  to  endure  even  the  shortages  and  privations  which  the 
Germans  were  submitting  to  long  ago  and  which  must  have  since 
increased  in  number  and  severity.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  con¬ 
tentedly  adjusting  such  modified  conditions  as  exist  to  our  habits 
rather  than  our  habits  to  the  conditions.  Forget-the-w'ar  amuse¬ 
ments  are  thronged ;  fashionable  restaurants  and  resorts  are 
crowded ;  great  numbers  of  idle  women  (who  ought  to  be  shamed 
by  the  admirable  example  of  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  of  their 
sex)  fill  the  trains  and  public  vehicles  to  the  inconvenience  or  even 
the  exclusion  of  war  workers ;  the  lepidoptera  of  the  “  smart  ” 
sets,  who  in  fear  of  a  temporary  public  opinion  concealed  their 
frivolous  existences  for  a  while,  have  gaily  fluttered  back  again 
and  are  giving  and  attending  entertainments ;  .and,  in  fine,  there 
is  little  in  the  general  and  outward  appearance  of  things,  except 
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the  prevalence  of  uniforms  and  the  regularity  of  flag-days,  to 
remind  us  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  stupendous  conflict  for  the 
salvation  of  the  nation  and  the  Empire.  Despite  the  zealous 
endeavours  of  its  ministers,  religious  principle  and  observance 
have  scarcely  ever  been  at  so  low  an  ebb,  and  what 
intellectual  interest  remains  in  Christian  doctrine  chiefly 
concerns  itself  with  the  speculations  of  infidelity.  With  regard 
to  the  subject  of  morality,  it  is  best  dismissed  by  saying  that  the 
times  of  Charles  II.  were  comparatively  decorous.  One  of  many 
proofs  is  supplied  by  the  overflowing  Divorce  Courts.  What 
Doctor  Brown  would  have  said  it  is  difi&cult  to  imagine  when  he 
exclaimed  :  “  In  the  year  1757  there  were  at  one  time  seventeen 
divorces  depending  in  one  Court  of  Judicature — a  circumstance 
of  infamy  unparalleled  in  English  story  ”  !  As  was  solemnly 
urged  by  Cromwell — and  I  make  no  apology  for  repeated  quotation 
of  the  words  of  the  greatest  man  England  ever  produced — refor¬ 
mation  is  the  condition  of  security,  and  “  till  God  has  brought  us 
to  another  spirit  than  this  He  will  not  bear  with  us.”  We  require, 
indeed,  that  sobriety  of  Behaviour  and  earnest  steadfastness  of 
purpose  which  characterised  the  adherents  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
of  Cromwell,  and  of  all  leaders  of  noble  causes  in  the  past.  And 
we  should  lose  no  further  time,  but  amend  now  while  the  beam  of 
our  fortunes  still  stands  horizontal. 

To  hold  up  the  mirror  to  our  shortcomings  is  no  popular  task,  and 
assuredly  not  one  to  be  applauded  By  self-seekers.  But  to  decline 
self-examination,  when  so  much — and  perhaps  all — is  at  stake, 
would  only  denote  an  absence  of  the  candour  and  sincerity  which 
are  conditions  precedent  to  improvement  and  safety.  I  would 
seriously  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  authorities  and  their 
coadjutors  in  and  outside  Parliament  a  noteworthy  statement  of 
Doctor  Davenant  :  “  Most  commonly  such  as  palliate  evils  and 
represent  the  state  of  things  in  a  sounder  condition  than  they 
truly  are  do  thereby  consult  best  for  themselves,  and  better  recom¬ 
mend  their  own  business  and  pretensions.  But  he  who  to  the 
utmost  of  his  skill  and  powers  speaks  the  truth  where  the  good 
of  his  King  and  country  are  concerned  will  be  most  esteemed 
by  persons  of  wisdom  and  virtue.” 


W.  G.  Howard  Gritten. 
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“  The  province  of  International  Law  may  be  described  as  a 
province  half-way  between  the  province  of  words  and  the  province 
of  positive  law.  It  is  law  without  a  forceful  execution.”  These 
words  were  written  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by 
President  Wilson,  wdio  then,  like  some  of  our  own  eminent  public 
men,  notably  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Lord  Bryce,  and  the  late 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith,  was  the  holder  of  a  Chair  in  a 
University,  which  he  filled  with  distinction.  His  work  The  Stale, 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  existing  Constitutions  and  their  w'orking  and  organisation. 
The  State,  although  published  so  long  ago  as  1892,  may  still  be 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
The  passage  which  I  have  placed  in  the  forefront  of  this  article 
is  of  singular  interest  as  a  unique  illustration  of  the  definition  by 
a  publicist  of  a  great  domain  of  jurisprudence  in  a  movement  for 
whose  alteration  he  has  been  at  a  time  subsequent  a  powerful  factor. 
One  of  the  great  aims  of  the  war  is  the  establishment  of  a  League 
of  Nations  which  will  change  the  system  of  international  morality 
— “  law  without  a  forceful  execution  ” — into  a  system  of  inter¬ 
national  positive  law  involving  the  constitution  of  a  tribunal 
”  whose  orders,”  in  the  words  of  Lord  Parmoor,  “  shall  be  en¬ 
forceable  by  an  adequate  sanction.”  President  Wilson  has  fre¬ 
quently  enunciated  this  high  ideal,  which  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
objects  of  the  Allies,  but  never  more  clearly  than  in  his  speech 
delivered  at  Washington’s  tomb  on  July  4th  last,  when  he  placed 
among  the  ends  which  must  be  conceded  to  the  Allies  before  peace 
“  The  establishment  of  an  organisation  of  peace  which  shall  make 
it  certain  that  the  combined  power  of  free  nations  will  check  every 
invasion  of  rights  and  serve  to  make  peace  and  justice  the  more 
secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion  to  which  all 
must  submit  and  by  which  every  international  readjustment  that 
cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  peoples  directly  concerned 
shall  be  sanctioned.”  He  thus  sums  up  the  programme  of  the 
Allies  :  “  What  we  seek  is  a  law  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the  organised  opinion  of  mankind.” 
Eighteen  months  before  this  pronouncement — on  January  10th, 
1917 — the  Allies  associated  themselves  fully  and  unreservedly  with 
President  Wilson’s  views  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  to  which  they  referred  as  “  the  plan  to  create  a  League 
of  Nations  to  ensure  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world.”  The 
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pronouncement  of  President  Wilson  at  the  tomb  of  Washington 
'  at  Mount  Vernon  on  Independence  Day  was  accepted  unreservedly 
as  an  enunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  Allies  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
speaking  to  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  France  on  the  day 
following.  “  President  Wilson  yesterday,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 

"  made  it  clear  what  we  are  fighting  for.  •  If  the  Kaiser  and  his 
admirers  will  accept  the  conditions  voiced  by  the  President  they 
can  have  peace  with  America,  peace  with  France,  and  peace  with 
Great  Britain  to-morrow.”  The  League  of  Nations  which  in  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  advice  of 
Earl  Curzon  as  leader  of  that  House  on  June  26th  last,  which  has 
the  approval  of  the  highest  judicial  authorities  and  publicists  now 
living,  stands,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  change  of  international 
morality  into  international  positive  law  whereby  international 
rights  and  obligations  will  be  maintained  and  enforced  by  effective 
sanctions  and  the  world  in  President  Wilson’s  words  ”  made  safe 
for  democracy  ”  by  the  substitution  for  militarism  of  a  system 
of  positive  law  by  which  the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  drawn 
together  into  a  new  sense  of  community  of  interest,  a  new  sense 
of  community  of  purpose,  a  new  sense  of  unity  of  life.  President 
Wilson  has  been,  moreover,  a  powerful  and  supreme  factor  in  the 
extension  of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  the  New  World. 

“  Nothing,”  writes  Dr.  Hannls  Taylor  in  1902,  ”  is  better  under- 
,  stood  in  European  diplomacy  to-day  than  the  fact  that  a  primacy 
or  overlordship  is  still  vested  in  the  Concert  composed  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Eussia,  and  Austria,  a  combination  into  which 
Italy  was  invited  in  1867.”  The  legal  rights  of  the  theoretically 
equal  European  States  are  held  subject  to  the  higher  or  conven¬ 
tional  law  upon  w'hose  authority  rests  the  primacy  or  overlordship 
vested  in  the  few  great  States  that  constitute  the  Concert  of  Europe  ; 
so,  too,  the  primacy  or  overlordship  of  the  United  States  in  the 
New  World  has  become  as  well  defined  as  that  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe  in  the  Old  World,  to  which  it  is  analogous.  Mr.  Asquith 
!  in  a  memorable  pronouncement  in  Dublin  on  September  25th, 

*  1914,  in  his  exposition  of  the  idea  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  limited 
the  scope  of  that  idea  to  Europe  alone.  “  I  would  like,”  said  Mr. 
Asquith,  “  to  go  into  the  causes  and  motives  to  the  ends  which  in 
this  war  we  ought  to  keep  in  view.  Forty-four  years  ago  in  the  time 
j  of  the  w’ar  of  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  used  these  words.  He  said  : 

The  greatest  triumph  of  our  time  will  be  the  enthronement  of 
I  the  idea  of  public  right  as  a  governing  idea  of  European  policy. 

I  Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed,  little  progress,  it  seems,  has  yet 
j  been  made  in  the  great  and  beneficent  change,  but  it  seems  to  me 
1  now  at  this  moment  to  be  as  good  a  definition  as  can  be  given  of 
our  ultimate  policy.  The  idea  of  public  right?  What  does  it 
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mean  when  translated  into  concrete  terms?  It  means,  first  and 
foremost,  a  clear  but  definite  repudiation  of  militarism  as  a  govern- 
^  ing  factor  in  the  relations  of  States  and  in  the  future  moulding  of 
the  European  world  which  knows  that  room  must  be  found  and 
kept  for  the  independent  existence  and  free  development  of  small 
nationalities,  each  for  the  life  of  its  history  and  corporate  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  own.  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States — they  must  be 
recognised  as  having  equally  as  good  a  title  as  their  more  powerful 
neighbours — more  powerful  in  strength  and  wealth ;  exactly  as 
good  a  title  to  a  place  in  the  sun.  It  means — or  it  ought  to  mean, 
perhaps  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process — the  final  substitution  for 
force,  for  the  clash  of  competing  ambition,  for  the  groupings  of 
alliances  and  a  pernicious  equipoise ;  the  substitution  for  these 
things  of  a  real  European  partnership  based  upon  the  recognition 
of  equal  rights  established  and  enforced  by  common  will.  A  year 
ago  that  would  have  sounded  like  a  Utopian  idea.  It  is  one  which 
may  not  perhaps  be  realised  to-day  or  to-morrow.  If  and  when 
this  war  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  Allies  it  will  come  wdthin  the 
range,  and  before  long  within  the  grasp,  of  European  statesman¬ 
ship.  The  purview  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  thus  expressly  con¬ 
fined  to  Europe.  President  Wilson,  by  extending  that  purview 
to  America  has  to  use  in  a  higher  and  more  important  sense  the 
words  of  Mr.  Canning,  “  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.”  In  an  address  to  a  body  of  jour¬ 
nalists  the  other  day  he  has  announced  unequivocably  that  the 
primacy  or  overlordship  of  the  United  States  must  be  replaced  by 
a  system  in  which  all  the  sovereign  States  of  the  New  World 
will  be  like  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Old  World  on  terms  of 
strictest  equality — a  system  whose  violation  by  any  member  would 
be  visited  with  punishment  by  all  alike — the  admission,  in  fact, 
of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  New  World  into  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  Times  in  its  survey  of  the  July  Reviews  makes  a  statement 
calculated  to  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lovers  of  the  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations  and  to  extinguish  their  ardour  by  throwing 
doubts  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  “  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth’s 
inquiry  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,”  it  writes,  “  into  An  Illusory 
League  of  Nations  will  make  bitter  reading  for  those  who  claim 
that  such  a  scheme  is  workable  in  practice  or  sound  in  theory." 
Mr.  Firth’s  article  advances- arguments,  to  which  I  venture  to 
reply,  which  are  marked  by  his  characteristic  ability,  research,  and 
powerful  exposition  of  any  position  he  may  assume.  He  has,  I 
think,  urged  to  the  utmost  every  objection  that  can  be  reasonably 
advanced  to  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
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towards  which  he  has  assumed  an  attitude  similar  to  that  of 
Devil’s  advocate,  the  name  given  to  the  person  appointed  to  state 
his  objections  to  any  proposed  canonisation  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  his  duty  being  to  bring  forward  every  matter  that  can 
possibly  be  urged  in  opposition  to  such  proposal. 

Mr.  Firth’s  article  was  written  before  the  resumed  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  June  26th  on  Lord  Parmoor’s  motion  “  to 
approve  the  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  the  constitution 
of  a  tribunal  whose  orders  shall  be  enforceable  by  an  adequate 
sanction.”  That  debate  was  illumined  by  Lord  Curzon’s  masterly 
exposition  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  League  of  Nations  which  constitutes  in  itself  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  international  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Firth, 
in  fact,  complains  of  the  “  still  unfinished  debate  ”  on  Lord  Par¬ 
moor’s  motion,  in  which  “  the  Government  made  no  sign.  Lord 
Curzon  merely  promised  that  a  consideied  statement  of  their  views 
would  be  forthcoming,  but  the  weeks  have  gone  by  and  not  a  word 
has  been  said.  The  reasons,  of  course,  are  obvious.”  Mr.  Firth 
had  not,  moreover,  I  apprehend,  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
admirable  pamphlet  of  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  published  on  June 
20th,  nor  the  letter  of  Lord  Parker  of  Waddington  in  the  Times 
of  June  24th,  while  the  various  pronouncements  on  this  question 
on  July  4th,  Independence  Day,  some  of  them  of  a  momentous 
character,  were  delivered  after  the  actual  publication  of  Mr. 
Firth’s  article.  While  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  Mr.  Firth  to  call 
attention  to  these  matters,  candour  constrains  me  to  add  that  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Firth’s  opinions — which  have  been  evidently 
formed  with  care  and  are  tenaciously  held — would  be  modified  by 
this  further  knowledge.  Mr.  Firth’s  judgment  on  the  League  of 
Nations  as  illusory  is  in  large  measure  founded  on  his  own  pro¬ 
phecies.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  recently  reminded  us  that 
“  prophecy  is  not  very  safe  in  the  realm  of  politics.”  Mr.  Grattan, 
in  a  former  generation,  has  thus  advised  on  the  method  of  treating 
the  prophet  in  politico.  “  You  ought  not,”  he  said,  “  to  argue 
with  a  prophet — you  should  only  disbelieve  him.” 

The  trend  of  Mr.  Firth’s  whole  argument  in  reference  to  the 
illisory  character  of  a  League  of  Nations  is,  I  think,  governed 
by  the  consideration  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  be  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  moment — that  the  war  may  end  not  in  a  victory  for  the 
Allies  but  in  a  victory  for  the  Central  Powers. 

“  How  is  it  possible,”  he  writes,  “  to  frame  the  constitution  of 
a  League  of  Nations  when  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  is 
as  yet  unknown  ?  The  issue  of  the  war  still  lies  in  the  lap  of  the 
gods.  If  Germany  proves  victorious  the  whole  project  vanishes  into 
thin  air.”  Again  :  ”  Suppose,  however,  that  autocracy  cannot  be 
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wholly  destroyed  and  the  war  ends — as  many  believe  that  it  must 
end,  sooner  or  later — in  a  compromise  peace  by  negotiation,  of 
what  use  then  will  be  a  League  of  Nations?  ”  Lord  Curzon  and 
many  other  statesmen  have  answered  this  question  in  the  sense 
suggested  by  Mr.  Firth.  “  The  League  of  Nations,”  said  Lord 
Curzon,  “  can  only  result  from  a  favourable  issue  of  the  present 
war.”  The  advocates  of  a  League  of  Nations  regard  the  “  favour¬ 
able  issue  ”  of  the  present  war  as  a  matter  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  Allies  and  the  ending  of  the  war  by  compromise 
as  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  of  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  for  which  those 
Powers  stand.  The  contemplation  of  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to 
attain  the  objects  for  which  they  entered  into  the  war  is  unthink¬ 
able,  and  accordingly  the  effect  of  that  failure  on  the  future  of  the 
League  of  Nations  need  not  be  considered.  The  convictions  of 
the  Allies  in  this  matter  are,  when  expressed,  an  echo — albeit 
unconscious — of  the  Declaration  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  in  1782. 
“We  seek  for  our  rights  and  no  more  than  our  rights,  and  in 
so  just  a  pursuit  we  should  doubt  the  being  of  a  Providence  if  we 
doubted  of  success.”  “  We  shall  win  through,”  said  the  Prime 
Minister  on  June  7th,  “  and  it  is  woe  to  the  plague.  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  civilisation,  in  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  it  must 
be  stamped  out.  You  cannot  allow  it,  the  world  cannot  allow  it 
again  to  darken  the  lives  of  millions  and  to  desolate  millions  of 
homes.  That  is  what  we  are  fighting.”  “  The  past  and  the 
present,”  said  President  Wilson,  “  are  in  deadly  grapple,  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  being  done  to  death  between  them.  There 
can  be  but  one  issue.  The  settlement  must  be  final.  There  can 
be  no  compromise.  No  half-way  decision  would  be  tolerable.  No 
half-way  decision  is  conceivable.”  “  The  essential  purposes  of 
this  war  do  not,”  said  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  July  4th,  “  admit 
of  compromise.  If  we  were  fighting  for  mere  territorial  gains,  or 
in  a  dynastic  or  commercial  quarrel,  these  would  no  doubt  be 
matters  for  bargaining.  But  this  war  has  become  a  conflict 
between  Christian  civilisation  and  scientific  barbarism,  between 
nations  where  peoples  own  Governments  and  nations  where  the 
Governments  own  peoples,  between  systems  which  faithfully  en¬ 
deavour  to  quell  the  brutish,  treacherous,  predatory  promptings  of 
human  nature  and  a  system  which  deliberately  fosters,  organises, 
arms,  and  exploits  them  to  its  own  base  aggrandisement.  This 
war  is  nothing  less  than  a  conflict  between  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil.  The  struggle  is  between  right  and  wTong,  and  as  such  is  not 
capable  of  any  solution  which  is  not  absolute.  Germany  must  be 
beaten.  Germany  must  know  that  she  is  beaten,  must  feel  that 
she  is  beaten.  Her  defeat  must  be  expressed  in  terms  and  facts 
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which  will  for  all  time  deter  others  from  imitating  her  crimes  and 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  renew  them.”  Mr,  Bal¬ 
four,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  20th  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  no  less  emphatic  than  Mr. 
Churchill  in  his  judgment  that  the  war  could  not  end  otherwise 
than  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Allies,  having  regard  to  the 
principles  for  which  they  are  fighting.  “  We  passionately  claim,” 
i  he  said,  “  an  honourable  peace,  but  as  time  goes  on  we  are  more 

•  and  more  convinced  that  that  peace  can  only  be  attained  by  strug- 
gling  to  the  end  to  see  that  we  do  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any 

I  nation  such  as  Germany  to  cause  a  repetition  of  the  evils  under 
which  the  whole  civilised  community  of  nations,  whether  in  the 
Old  World  or  the  New,  is  hopelessly  groaning.”  Lord  Grey  in  his 
pamphlet  arrives  at  a  similar  conclusion.  ”  Peace,”  he  writes, 

“  can  never  be  secured  by  the  domination  of  one  country  securing 
its  power  and  prosperity  by  the  submission  and  disadvantage  of 
others,  and  the  German  idea  of  a  world-power  secured  by  the 
power  of  German  militarism  is  impracticable  as  well  as  unfair 
and  abhorrent  to  other  nations.  It  is  as  intolerable  and  as  im- 
I  possible  in  the  world  as  despotism  would  be  here  or  in  the  United 
I  States.  In  opposition  to  this  idea  of  Germany  the  Allies  should 
;  set  forth,  as  President  Wilson  has  already  set  forth,  the  idea  of 
a  power  secured  by  mutual  regard  between  States  for  the  rights  of 
:  each  and  a  determination  to  stamp  out  any  attempt  at  war  as  they 
would  a  plague  that  threatened  the  destruction  of  all.  When 
those  who  accept  this  idea  and  this  sort  of  peace  can  in  word  and 
:  deed  speak  for  Germany  we  shall  be  within  sight  of  a  good 
peace.” 

I  have  quoted  thus  largely  from  the  well-considered  opinions 
of  statesmen  of  the  highest  eminence  that  this  war  admits  of  no 

•  compromise  to  show  that  the  attitude  of  mind  of  anyone  who 
entertains  the  idea  of  compromise  as  within  the  limit  not  of 
probability  but  of  possibility  must  be  consciously  or  unconsciously 
prejudiced  in  his  judgment  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  League  of  Nations,  which  admittedly  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  term  can  only  be  conceivable  in  the  event  of  a  decided 
defeat  of  German  militarism  as  a  result  of  the  war.  I  have  also 
cited  these  pronouncements  for  the  purpose  of  relying  on  them 
subsequently  as  a  set-off  in  the  judgment  not  only  of  statesmen 
but  of  nations  to  the  objections  urged,  in  some  cases'  writh  great 
force,  by  Mr.  Firth  against  a  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  well  said  that  the  continuance  of  the  machinery 
of  a  League  of  Nations  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  statesmanship  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Firth  sets  forth  many  of  the  objections  that  can 
be  argued  against  a  League  of  Nations,  but  when  the  force  of  his 
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contention  that  the  destruction  of  the  military  power  of  Ger- 
many  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations  is  admitted,  the  other  objections  are  of  minor 
importance  and  by  no  means  insuperable.  The  principal  objec¬ 
tion — ^that  the  militarism  of  Germany  is  incompatible  with  the 
establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations — is  only  applicable  to  such 
an  establishment  in  its  most  perfect  form.  Lord  Parker  in  a 
powerful  letter  in  the  Times  of  June  24th,  while  laying,  in  mv 
judgment,  too  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  a  League 
of  Nations — as  that  term  is  now  understood — must  involve  as  a 
condition  precedent  the  surrender  by  each  member  of  a  portion  of 
its  sovereignty — must  impose  some  limitations  on  the  national 
action  of  each — urges  that  a  League  of  Nations  could  be  constituted 
without  touching  on  points  which  involve  the  surrender  of  sove¬ 
reign  rights.  “  Indeed,”  he  proceeds,  “  it  appears  to  me  that 
such  a  League,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  has  been  already  con¬ 
stituted.  We  have  a  number  of  nations  great  and  small  united 
by  the  common  conception  of  war  as  a  danger  to  civilisation  and 
by  the  determination  that  on  no  future  occasion  will  they  out  of 
regard  for  their  private  advantage  stand  by  and  see  wrong  done  hy ' 
the  powerful  to  the  weak.  Here  we  have  all  the  essentials  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  League  of  Peace,  and  little  remains  to  be  done  except 
to  formulate  existing  conditions  with  great  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
cision.”  Mr.  Firth  himself  admits  the  existence  in  a  limited  sense 
of  a  League  of  Nations.  “  The  only  League  of  Nations  required 
at  the  present  time  is,”  he  writes,  “  the  League  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  the  League  of  the  Allied  Powers,  whose  first  duty  is  to  win 
the  war  and  who  will  be  compelled  by  the  iron  force  of  economic 
circumstances  to  continue  to  act  in  unison  both  with  respect  to 
the  Central  Powers  and  to  one  another  long  after  the  last  shot  has 
been  fired.” 

Mr.  Firth’s  objection  to  the  demand  “  by  enthusiasts  for  the 
formation  of^a  League  of  Nations  at  once,”  when  the  Allied  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  “  more  pressing  duties  to  attend  to  than  to  quarrel 
over  the  constitution  of  a  New  Areopagus,”  is  thus  met  by  Lord 
Curzon  in  anticipation.  “  I  have  been  told,”  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  June  26th,  “  that  it  is  our  sole  duty  at  the  present 
time  to  fight  and  not  to  talk  and  that  we  do  not  shorten  by  a 
single  hour  the  duration  of  the  war  by  giving  encouragement  to 
the  views  of  idealists,  however  exalted.  I  do  not  think  these  con¬ 
siderations,  however  weighty,  are  decisive.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why,  even  while  the  war  is  lasting,  we  should  not  discuss  the 
machinery  which  ought  to  be  called  into  existence  after  the  war, 
and  why  we  should  not  even  now  explore  the  avenues  which  may 
in  the  future  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  crime.”  The  “  Get 
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on-with-the-War  ”  cry  to  the  exclusion  of  other  grave  consider¬ 
ations  is  the  watchword  of  the  political  shirker.  It  has  done  some 
strange  service  in  recent  years.  When,  for  instance,  I  first  urged 
that  men  in  arms  against  the  Sovereign  and  people  of  this  Empire 
should  no  longer  be  Princes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  holders 
of  several  peerages  apiece,  with  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
members  of  exalted  Orders  of  Knighthood,  I  was  repelled  by  the 
statement  that  these  matters  should  not  be  considered  till  after 
the  war !  In  days  gone  by  a  state  of  war  was  not  considered  to 
be  a  barrier  to  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  these  countries  as 
important  to  them  as  any  changes  effected  by  the  establishment 
of  a  League  of  Nations  could  be.  One  illustration  will  appeal  to 
Mr.  Firth.  The  years  1799-1800,  which  in  these  countries  wit¬ 
nessed  the  series  of  transactions  which  terminated  in  the  Irish 
Union,  were  years  of  war  signalised  by  the  disastrous  British  and 
Russian  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Holland  and  by  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon  which  was  consolidated  by  the  great  victories  of 
Marengo  and  Hohenlinden. 

The  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Firth  to  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations  as  involving  insuperable  difficulties  on  the 
question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  (except  in  so  far  as  such 
limitation  is  a  derogation  of  sovereignty  of  which  I  will  speak 
hereafter)  is  a  mere  question  of  detail  and  not  of  principle.  The 
objection,  too,  to  the  creation  of  an  international  army  ready 
to  act  at  the  mandate  of  a  League  of  Nations  that  it  may  not  be 
^  unanimous  or  whole-hearted  in  its  purpose  is  an  objection  whose 
j  validity  depends  exclusively  on  the  unauthoritative  forebodings  of 
the  political  seer  who  can  predict  an  objection  to  everything.  The 
objection,  moreover,  to  the  constitution  of  an  international  tribunal 
on  the  ground  that  the  impartiality  of  its  members  cannot  be 
guaranteed  is  an  objection  that  cannot  be  conscientiously  urged 
by  anyone  familiar  with  the  majestic  impartiality  of  men  who, 
fresh  from  the  warfare  of  party  politicians,  have  been  called  on  to 
I  preside  over  Legislative  Assemblies ;  or,  fresh  from  the  work  of 
j  advocates  for  parties  in  courts  of  law,  have  been  promoted  to 
I  judicial  positions.  The  impartiality  of  arbitrators  in  international 
controversies  has  rarely  been  impugned.  The  sobriquet  of  Fedor 
Fedorovitch  Martens,  fhe  eminent  Eussian  publicist,  known  by 
;  his  honourable  services  as  arbitrator  in  international  disputes  as 
i  “  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Christendom,”  constitutes  in  itself  a  guar- 
*  antee  that  the  decrees  of  the  tribunal  of  the  League  of  Nations 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  subject  to  the  imputation  of  conscious 

I 

The  objections  to  a  Ijeague  of  Nations  arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  making  provision  for  the  expansion  of  progressive  nations,  for 
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satisfying  the  earth-hunger  of  weak  nations,  for  the  adjustment  of 
international  commercial  and  economic  controversies,  which  are 
“  amongst  the  most  permanent  causes  of  war,”  are  like  the  diffi¬ 
culty  involved  in  the  limitation  of  armaments.  These  objections 
derive  their  force  from  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  the  objections 
are  restrictions  of  the  sovereignty  of  nations  which  must  be  the 
accompaniments  of  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations— 
drawbacks  whose  gravity  is  not  understated  by  Lord  Curzon,  while 
I  think  it  is  overestimated  by  Lord  Parker  of  Waddington,  whose 
zeal  as  a  student  and  expounder  of  Constitutional  principles,  in 
which  his  reputation  is  unrivalled,  may  perhaps  induce  him,  albeit 
unconsciously,  to  a  superstitious  disrelish  of  anything  that  can  be 
regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  sovereign  States.^ 

The  League  of  Nations  involves,  in  the  w'ords  of  Lord  Curzon, 
“  a  restriction,  almost  a  derogation,  of  the  sovereignty  of  sovereign 
States.”  This  essential  condition  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
League  is  thus  explained  and  expounded  by  Lord  Grey  ;  “  A  con¬ 
dition  essential,”  he  writes,  “  to  the  foundation  and  maintenance 
of  a  League  of  Nations  is  that  the  Governments  and  peoples  of 
the  States  willing  to  found  it  understand  clearly  that  it  will  im¬ 
pose  some  limitation  on  the  national  action  of  each  and  impose 
some  inconvenient  obligation.  The  smaller  and  weaker  nations 
w  ill  have  rights  that  must  be  respected  and  upheld  by  the  League. 
The  stronger  nations  must  forego  the  right  to  make  their  interests 
prevail  against  the  w^eaker  by  force,  and  all  the  States  must  forego 
their  rights  in  any  dispute  to  resort  to  force  before  other  methods 
of  settlement — by  conference,  conciliation,  or  if  need  be  arbitra¬ 
tion — have  been  tried.  This  is  the  limitation.  The  obligation  is 
that  if  any  nation  will  not  observe  this  limitation  upon  its  national 
action,  if  it  breaks  the  agreement  which  is  the  basis  of  the  League, 
rejects  all  prescribed  methods  of  settlement,  and  resorts  to  force, 
the  other  nations  must,  one  and  all,  use  their  combined  force 
against  it.”  The  statement  that  this  limitation  upon  national 
action  and  inconvenient  obligation  are  infractions  upon  sove¬ 
reignty  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  impugned.  The  argument, 
which  is  irrefragable,  that  the  League  of  Nations  would  impair 
the  sovereignty  of  its  members  must  be  accepted  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  sovereignty  or  independence  in  its  very  widest 
sense  is  not  boundless  liberty  of  a  State  to  do  what  it  likes  without 
any  restriction  whatever.  The  mere  fact  that  a  State  is  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  restricts  its  liberty  of  action  with  regard 
to  other  States  because  it  is  bound  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 

(1)  The  very  day  on  which  I  received  this  article  the  sudden  death  of  Lord 
Parker,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  great  gifts  of  intellect,  has  deprived  the  world  of 
jurisprudence  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  figure  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
At  a  moment  when  his  talents  seemed  most  serviceable  death  has  called  him  away. 
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of  other  States.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  State  can  through 
i  conventions  enter  into  many  obligations  which  hamper  it  more 
or  less  in  the  management  of  international  affairs.  Independence 
I  in  international  jurisprudence,  whatever  be  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case,  is  essentially,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor 
Oppenheim,  “  a  question  of  degree.” 

Mr.  Firth,  in  reliance  on  the  precedents  of  the  past  which  give 
increased  force  to  his  contention,  urges  that  persons  anxious  about 
the  welfare  of  the  British  Empire  should  look  very  narrowly  at 
:  the  suggested  League  of  Nations  for  a  special  reason  based  on 
:  British  character,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  every  serious  war 
British  statesmen  have  reduced  armaments  and  neglected  the 
opportunity  of  creating  a  military  system  adequate  to  our  Imperial 
needs.  The  present  w^ar,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  will  by  the 
recollection  of  its  horrors  be  a  preventive  in  the  future  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  error  by  British  statesmen  even  if  acting  alone.  But 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy  the  British  Cabinet  will  no  longer  have 
supreme  control.  The  Dominions,  Colonies,  Dependencies’  will 
henceforth  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
j  the  Empire,  which  will  render  reckless  disarmament  impossible. 
General  Smuts,  in  his  speech  on  May  loth,  1917,  at  the  banquet 
given  in  his  honour  by  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
made  this  position  clear.  “As  far  as  we  are  concerned,”  he  said, 

“  we  do  not  wish  this  w'ar  to  have  been  fought  in  vain.  We  have 
not  fought  for  material  gain  or  for  territory ;  we  have  fought  for 
security  in  the  future.  If  w’e  attach  any  value  to  this  group  of 
nations  which  compose  the  British  Empire  then  we  in  settling 
peace  will  have  to  look  carefully  at  our  future  safety  and  security, 
and  I  hope  that  will  be  done  and  that  no  arrangement  will  be 
made  wliich  will  jeopardise  the  very  valuable  and  lasting  results 
which  have  been  gained.” 

The  territorial  ambitions  and  economic  jealousies  combined  with 
national  antipathies  (which  they  accentuate),  for  whose  removal  the 
f  League  of  Nations  can,  in  Mr.  Firth’s  opinion,  do  nothing,  are 
likely  to  find  their  corrective  in  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
secret  diplomacy  which  will  be  a  result  of  this  war.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Great  Britain  for  all  practical  purposes 
Parliament,  so  far  as  foreign  politics  are  concerned,  need  not  exist, 
i  The  withdrawal  of  matters  of  foreign  policy  from  the  purview  of 
effective  Parliamentary  action  has  prevailed  with  disastrous  results 
‘  before  the  war  to  produce  ignorance  and  indifference  in  relation 
to  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards  foreign  Powers.  When  on 
I  July  21st,  1911,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Guildhall,  the  present 
I  Prime  Minister,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  disclosed  the 
I  fact  that  war  with  Germany  had  been  barely  avoided,  owing  to 
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the  system  of  secret  diplomacy  a  hundred  people  in  this  country 
could  not  have  told  what  was  the  cause  of  this  narrowly  averted 
war.  The  admission  of  the  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Depen¬ 
dencies  of  the  British  Empire  by  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet,  into  a  participation  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire,  and  the  provision  that  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  settlement  after  the  war,  will  render  the  system  of 
secret  diplomacy  in  Great  Britain  obsolete.  President  Wilson  in 
his  address  to  Congress  on  April  2nd,  1917,  presents  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  working  of  a  system  under  which  the  representatives 
of  the  people  are  without  knowledge  and  thus  necessarily  without 
control  of  the  foreign  policy  of  their  country,  “  It  was  not,”  he 
said,  “  upon  the  impulse  of  the  German  people  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acted  in  entering  this  war ;  it  was  not  with  their  previous 
knowledge  or  approval.  It  was  a  war  determined  on  as  wars  used  to 
be  determined  on  in  the  old  unhappy  days  when  the  people  were 
nowhere  consulted  by  their  rulers  and  wars  were  provoked  and 
waged  in  the  interests  of  dynasties  or  little  groups  of  ambitious 
men  who  were  accustomed  to  use  their  fellow-men  as  pawns  and 
tools.” 

“  Who,  then,  makes  wars?”  writes  the  Times  of  November 
23rd,  1912.  “  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chancelleries  of 
Europe  among  the  men  who  have  too  long  played  with  bureau¬ 
cracies  as  pawns  in  a  game  of  chess,  who  have  become  so  enmeshed 
in  formulas  and  the  jargon  of  diplomacy  that  they  have  ceased  to 
be  conscious  of  the  poignant  realities  with  which  they  trifle.  And 
thus  war  will  continue  to  be  made  until  the  great  masses  who 
are  the  sport  of  professional  schemers  and  dreamers  say  the  word 
which  shall  bring — not  eternal  peace,  for  that  is  impossible,  but— 
a  determination  that  war  shall  be  fought  only  in  a  just  and 
righteous  and  vital  cause.” 

I  well  remember  in  the  far  away  days  of  my  boyhood  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Buskin  that  men  should  be  valued  as  highly  for 
their  ideals  as  for  their  achievements.  He  instanced  as  such  an 
ideal  the  European  Bepublic  contemplated  by  Sully,  a  Union  of 
States  the  members  of  which  should  be  equal  in  power  though 
dissimilar  in  form,  and  submit  their  controversies  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  Senate.  The  whole  project  was  ripe  for  execution 
when  it  was  frustrated  by  the  assassination  in  1610  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  The  League  of  Nations  is  not,  like  Sully’s  scheme, 
illusory.  It  has  already  assumed  a  definite  form  in  the  propositions 
submitted  by  Lord  Curzon  to  the  House  of  Lords  which  received 
the  assent  of  that  body.  “  We  must,”  he  said,  “  try  to  get  some 
alliance,  or  confederation,  to  which  these  States  shall  belong,  and 
no  State  in  which  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  war  without  reference 
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to  arbitration  or  to  a  conference  of  the  League  in  the  first  place. 
Then  if  a  State  breaks  the  contract  it  will  become  ipso  facto  at 
war  with  the  other  States  in  the  League,  and  they  will  support 
each  other,  without  any  need  for  an  international  police,  in  punish¬ 
ing  or  in  repairing  the  breach  of  contract.  Some  of  them  may  do 
it  by  economic  pressure.  This  may  apply,  perhaps,  to  the  smaller 
States.  The  larger  and  more  powerful  States  may  do  it  by  the 
^  direct  use  of  naval  and  military  force.  In  this  w’ay  we  may  not, 
indeed,  abolish  war,  but  we  can  render  it  a  good  deal  more  difficult 
in  the  future.  These  are  the  only  safe  and  practical  lines  at 
present  upon  which  the  Government  are  disposed  to  proceed.” 
This  programme,  if  translated  into  action,  will  render  inevitable 
that  establishment  by  a  League  of  Nations  of  the  law  based  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organised  opinion 
of  mankind  which  President  Wilson  declares  to  embody  the  aims 
of  the  Allies  in  words  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  make  these 
aims  clear. 

J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 

P.S. — The  object  of  this  article  is  admirably  stated,  after  it  had 
been  written,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  speech  delivered  on 
July  10th  ;  “  We  should  realise,  and  act  as  though  we  realised, 
that  the  League  of  Nations  was  neither  a  mere  political  abstrac¬ 
tion  nor  an  empty  rEetorical  formula,  that  it  was  a  concrete  and 
definite  ideal,  and  that  its  embodiment  in  practicable  shape  was 
by  far  the  most  urgent  constructive  problem  of  international  states- 
]  inanship.” 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  WAE. 

As  we  enter  the  fifth  year  of  war  the  question  on  everyone’s  lips  is, 
What  are  the  chances  of  peace  before  the  year  has  run  its  course? 
There  is  one  answer  to  this  question,  and  only  soldiers  can-  give  it. 
There  can  be  no  peace  till  we  and  our  Allies,  in  recent  association 
with  the  American  people,  have  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which 
we  took  up  arms.  That  purpose  is  unchsuigeable.  Nothing  else 
than  military  victory  will  convince  the  German  people  that  war  does 
not  pay,  and  that  if  they  wish  to  live  with  their  neighbours  they 
must  cease  their  efforts  to  kill  and  rob  them. 

There  are  some  who  think  we  have  been  fighting  long  enough,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  for  peace.  We  can  have  peace  to-morrow 
if  we  give  in,  but  it  was  not  to  do  this  that  we  accepted  Germany’s 
challenge  to  war.  The  length  of  the  war  is  not  surprising,  for  wars 
between  nations  must  obviously  be  longer  than  wars  between  armies. 
This  is  a  war  of  endurance  and  resources,  the  one  depending  on  the 
other.  Temporary  military  successes  won  by  the  enemy  will  prolong 
but  not  end  the  war,  which  can  only  stop  when  Germany’s  power 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  is  irrecoverably  broken. 

There  are  others  who  think  that  we  have  set  ourselves  an  impos¬ 
sible  task,  but  this  is  because  of  their  want  of  faith.  Unless  we  are 
confident  of  victory  we  cannot  win.  During  the  past  four  years  we 
have  not  done  aU  we  wanted  to  do,  but  we  have  done  a  great  deal. 
While  the  Germans  have  lo'st  aU  their  colonies,  not  an  inch  of  British 
territory  is  in  German  hands.  In  spite  of  the  submarine  menace 
our  supremacy  on  the  seas  is  unchallenged,  and  sea-power  will 
ultimately  decide  the  fate  of  this  as  of  other  wars  which  have 
preceded  it. 

The  Italian  Front. 

As  foreshadowed  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Eeview,  the 
Austrian  offensive  on  the  Italian  front  turned  out  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  When  this  record  was  broken  off  on  June  20th,  the  battle 
had  worn  itself  out  on  the  mountain  front,  but  was  being  fought  out 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave  with  daily  increasing  violence  as  the  j 
situation  became  -more  favourable  for  the  Italians  and  less  so  for  the 
Austrians.  During  June  15th  and  two  following  days  Boroevic 
passed  sixteen  infantry  and  two  cavalry  divisions  over  the  river 
between  Nervesa  and  Musile,  but  from  the  first  he  found  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  his  troops  supplied  with  food  and  ammunition,  and 
when  the  river  flooded,  on  the  19th,  the  situation  became  desperate. 

Finding  the  position  going  frorh  bad  to  worse,  the  Austrian  com¬ 
mander  ordered  a  retreat  which  began  on  the  night  of  June  22nd 
and  continued  throughout  the  23rd  under  cover  of  strong  rearguards 
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of  picked  troops,  who  fought  with  a  courage  to  which  the  Italians 
paid  a  generous  tribute  of  praise.  By  his  own  admission  Boroevio 
lost  100,000  men,  including  20,000  or  more  prisoners,  but  the  Italian 
Staff  put  the  figiure  of  Austrian  loss  at  180,000,  and,  taking  into 
account  the  losses  in  the  mountain  fighting,  this  is  probably  nearer 
the  truth.  Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  retreat,  the 
Austrians  were  fortunate  to  get  off  as  well  as  they  did.  There  was 
no  debacle,  and  the  retreating  troops  rallied  in  good  order  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  None  the  less  was  the  Italian  victory 
complete. 

The  battle  was  actually  won  on  the  second  day  of  the  offensive, 
when  the  Archduke  Joseph’s  advance  on  the  Montello  was  pulled 
up  before  the  position  had  been  completely  conquered.  In  the  first 
rush  of  the  attack  the  Archduke’s  troops  went  up  the  south-eastern 
slopes  of  the  formidable  ridge  and  over  the  crest  to  Ciano,  but  there 
they  stopped,  unable  to  fight  their  way  through  the  maze  of  wired 
entrenchments  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  British  Engineers 
when  General  Plumer’s  army  was  holding  the  position.  The  advance 
was  checked,  and  the  check  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.  From 
behind  the  crest  of  the  Montello  ridge  the  Italian  howitzers  could 
enfilade  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Piave  down  to  St.  Andrea,  and  this 
von  Wurm’s  troops  found  to  their  cost  as  they  tried  to  advance  to 
Treviso  astride  of  the  railway.  To  capture  the  position  was  an  ante¬ 
cedent  condition  of  success,  and  as  the  Austrians  failed  in  the  attempt 
the  offensive  broke  down. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  too  high  praise  to  General  Diaz  for  his 
conduct  of  the  battle.  From  the  first  he  had  the  situation  well  in 
hand,  and  turned  his  initial  advantage  of  operating  on  interior  lines 
to  the  best  account.  As  soon  as  the  attack  developed,  he  threw  his 
reserves  into  the  battle  line  with  promptitude  and  effect.  He  had 
an  uphill  game  to  play  from  the  day  when  he  took  over  command  of 
an  army  demoralised  by  defeat  and  disheartened  by  ill-fortune. 
Undismayed  by  the  prospect,  he  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  has  more 
than  justified  his  selection  to  succeed  General  Cadorna.  The  Italians 
owe  much  to  themselves  for  winning  their  victory,  much  also  to 
General  Diaz  for  showing  them  how  to  win  it. 

The  causes  of  the  Austrian  failure  were  prospectively  set  forth  in 
last  month’s  Fortnightly  Keview  before  defeat  became  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  What  happened  after  June  20th  confirmed  the  views 
expressed  before  the  retreat  took  place.  In  throwing  his  army  over  a 
river  liable  to  sudden  flood,  Boroevic  attempted  to  carry  out  a  most 
dangerous  operation  of  war  with  inadequate  force  and  without  the 
initial  condition  of  surprise.  It  was  not  that  that  force  was  wanting, 
for  we  know  that  there  were  more  than  seventy  Austrian  divisions 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Piave,  but  the  best  use  was  not  made 
of  them.  There  was  no  overwhelming  concentration  at  any  one  of 
the  three  points  chosen  for  the  attack,  and  after  the  first  rush  the 
local  attacks  broke  down  for  want  of  support.  Too  many  troops 
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were  used  on  the  Trentino  front  for  a  demonstration,  too  few  for 
a  determined  attack.  The  initial  error  of  the  Austrian  General  Staff 
in  dividing  the  command  between  Boroevic  and  Hotzendorf  was 
perhaps  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  Austrian  defeat.  While  armies 
are  fighting  in  co-operation  on  an  extended  front  dual  direction 
paralyses  their  strength  when  unity  of  direction  would  give  them 
victory. 

As  was  expected,  General  Diaz  did  not  follow  up  his  victory  by 
crossing  the  Piave  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  it  would  be  imprudent  to  do  so.  Austrian  troops  on  the 
Asiago — Grappa  front  are  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  Verona— 
Treviso  railway,  and  not  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  plains 
at  Bassano  and  Schio.  Until  the  menace  to  his  communications  has 
been  removed  the  Italian  commander  is  tied  to  the  Piave  position. 
Alive  to  the  situation,  General  Diaz  is  now  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  mountain  front.  On  June  24th  troops  of  the  Italian  4th  Army 
attacked  the  enemy  at  the  Asolone  end  of  the  Grappa  massif,  but 
they  failed  to  secure  any  appreciable  gain  of  ground.  On  the  29th 
General  Diaz  brought  up  the  6th  Italian  Eeserve  Army,  which  was  no 
longer  wanted  on  the  Piave  front,  and,  in  conjunction  with  French 
and  British  troops  west  of  the  Brenta,  stormed  the  important  tactical 
position  of  Monte  di  Val  Bella,  while  further  east,  between  the 
Brenta  and  the  Val  Frenzela,  the  Italians  captured  a  fortified  post 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sasso  Eosso  ridge.  Next  day  the 
13th  Corps  followed  up  the  previous  day’s  success  by  storming  the 
Col  del  Eosso  and  capturing  the  Col  d’Echele,  a  subsidiary  height 
on  the  extreme  east  of  the  Monte  di  Val  Bella  massif.  After 
coimter- attacking  without  success,  the  Austrians  withdrew  to  posi¬ 
tions  east  of  Monte  Sisemol  on  June  30th,  since  which  date  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  change  on  the  mountain  front. 

On  July  2nd  General  Diaz  determined  to  eject  the  Austrians  from 
the  delta  formed  by  the  old  and  new  branches  of  the  Piave,  and 
after  four  days  of  severe  fighting,  during  which  the  Austrians  clung 
with  great  tenacity  to  their  positions,  the  23rd  Italian  Corps  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  clearing  the  whole  of  the  coastal  zone  between  the  Sile 
and  Piave  rivers,  and  in  gaining  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
New  Piave  from  Grisolera  down  to  the  sea.  Venice  is  now  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  Austrian  outpost,  and  practically 
immune  from  artillery  fire.  During  the  operations  between  June  15th 
and  July  5th  the  Italians  captured  24,000  prisoners,  with  sixty-three 
guns,  over  1,200  machine-guns,  37,000  rifles,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  bridging  and  other  material.  Our  Allies  are  justly  proud  of  their 
great  victory. 

The  political  as  well  as  military  effect  of  the  Italian  victory  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  Defeat  has  overtaken  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
at  a  time  when  a  military  success  was  urgently  needed  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Government  in  prosecuting  an  unpopular  war. 
Victory,  on  the  other  hand,  has  brought  political  unity  to  Italy,  and 
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raised  the  army  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  The  Caporetto 
disaster  has  been  avenged,  and  the  moral  of  the  Italian  Army 
restored.  Generals  Cadoma  and  Porro  have  been  dismissed,  and 
new  leaders  appointed.  On  the  enemy’s  side  the  German  Emperor 
has  taken  the  command  of  the  Austrian  armies  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Austrian  General  Staff.  Field-Marshal  Konrad  von  Hotzendorf 
has  resigned,  and  Field-Marshal  Boroevic  has  been  superseded. 
General  Otto  von  Below  has  returned  to  the  Italian  front,  but  with 
diminished  reputation  after  his  failure  last  March  to  break  through 
the  British  centre  at  Arras.  That  he  will  try  to  restore  the  situation 
by  a  vigorous  offensive  is  regarded  in  Italy  as  certain,  but  the  Italian 
armies  are  making  ready  to  repel  the  impending  attack  whether  it 
comes  from  the  mountains  or  plains. 

The  Russian  Swuation. 

Although  the  news  which  comes  through  from  Russia  to  London 
is  fragmentary  and  often  conflicting,  it  is  possible,  with  the  help  of 
information  from  neutral  sources,  to  follow  the  course  of  Russian 
events  as  the  situation  changes  from  day  to  day.  According  to  the 
latest  reports,  the  influence  of  the  Bolshevists  is  declining,  and  their 
rule  is  likely  soon  to  disappear.  After  signing  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  Lenin  called  for  a  levee  en  masse,  but  only  60,000  men 
came  forward,  the  majority  of  them  being  of  dubious  fighting  quality, 
and  the  whole  constituting  an  undisciplined  rabble  with  no 
military  value  whatever.  The  only  reliable  soldiers  who  have  rallied 
to  the  Bolshevist  standard  are  a  limited  number  of  released  Austro- 
German  prisoners  under  German  prisoner  officers,  but  they  are 
scattered  in  small  bands  over  a  wide  area,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  organise  them  as  a  homogeneous  army  under  a  single  com¬ 
mander.  The  Central  Bolshevist  Government  is  incapable  of  exert¬ 
ing  authority  even  over  its  own  adherents,  and  power  is  rapidly 
passing  out  of  its  hands  into  those  of  a  multitude  of  sectional  govern¬ 
ments,  each  forming  a  little  republic  of  its  own. 

There  are  said  to  be  thirty-two  German  and  fifteen  Austrian 
divisions  dispersed  over  the  1,000-mile  front  between  Finland  and 
the  Black  Sea.  This  is  not  an  excessive  force  to  watch  so  long  a 
front,  especially  as  the  troops  are  of  inferior  quality,  the  best  men 
having  been  sent  to  the  West  and  replaced  by  tired  and  worn-out 
soldiers.  There  is  a  complete  German  division  in  Finland  stationed 
between  Viborg  and  Lake  Ladoga,  while  there  are  a  large  number 
of  German  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  employed  in  train¬ 
ing  the  new  Finnish  Army,  which  is  to  consist  of  three  divisions, 
including  artillery  and  cavalry.  A  training  school  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Fredrikshamu,  and  an  aviation  base  at  Uttis.  The  navy, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  coast  defence,  is  also  being  organised  by 
German  naval  officers.  The  embryo  State  has  been  completely 
brought  under  German  domination.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Ukraine,  where  the  so-called  Hetman,  General  Skoropadski,  an 
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avowed  pro-German,  is  carrying  on  the  government  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  German  troops.  The  peasants  have  revolted,  but  the 
German  garrison  of  Kieff  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  Skoropadski 
being  overthrown.  In  South  Kussia  German  troops  occupy  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Don  as  far  as  Voronezh,  where  they  are  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Volga,  and  the  river  port  of  Tsaritzin.  In  this  district 
they  are  working  in  friendly  co-operation  with  General  Krasnofi, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  a  Don  republic.  German  control  of  the  Black 
Sea  from  the  Danube  to  the  Don  is  now  a  fait  accompli.  So  far 
the  Germans  have  not  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  Caucasus, 
but  that  they  intend  to  do  so  w'hen  troops  are  available  is  clear  from 
their  having  landed  a  force  of  3,000  men  some  weeks  ago  at  Batoum. 
Baku,  the  Caspian  terminus  of  the  Caucasus  railway,  is  at  present 
held  by  a  combined  force  of  Armenians  and  Bolshevists,  who  express 
their  determination  to  hold  the  tow^n  against  the  Turks,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  prepared  to  give  effect  to  this  determina¬ 
tion  if  the  Germans  decide  to  send  a  Turkish  garrison  to  occupy  this 
important  strategical  point. 

Of  the  numerous  bodies  of  soldiers  who  are  under  arms  in  Russia 
the  most  homogeneous  and  best-disciplined  troops  are  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,  who  are  gaining  strength  and  prestige  every  day.  Origin¬ 
ally  conscripted  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  fight 
against  Russia,  they  are  deserters,  who,  after  crossing  into  the 
Russian  lines,  fought  with  the  Russians  against  their  former  masters. 
The  regiments  are  well  officered,  and  are  composed  of  men  who 
hate  the  Germans  and  despise  the  Bolshevists.  There  are  said  to 
be  as  many  as  150,000  Czecho-Slovaks  under  arms  in  Russian  terri¬ 
tory,  though  this  may  be  an  exaggerated  figiure  of  strength.  What¬ 
ever  their  numbers  may  be,  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  over¬ 
awe  the  Bolshevists,  and  when  Lenin  made  peace  with  Germany 
he  encouraged  them  to  go  down  the  Siberian  railway  to  Vladivostok 
and  there  embark  for  France.  Some  10,000  of  them  reached  Vladi¬ 
vostok,  but  the  majority  remained  in  Western  Siberia,  and,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  anti-Bolshevist  inhabitants,  set  up  a  government  of 
their  own  at  Nishne-Udinsk,  a  station  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway 
about  300  miles  north-west  of  Lake  Baikal.  They  control  the  whole 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  line  from  the  Volga  to  Vladivostok  except  a 
section  between  Udinsk  and  Chita,  but,  as  this  article  goes  to  press, 
the  news  arrives  that  the  Bolshevist  troops  have  vacated  Irkutsk,  and 
are  falling  back  on  Verkhne-Udinsk,  fifty  miles  east  of  Lake  Baikal. 
Their  force  consists  of  8,000  infantry,  1,500  cavalry,  and  some  sixty 
guns,  but  they  have  Czecho-Slovak  troops  on  both  sides  of  them, 
while  they  are  faced  in  front  by  Colonel  Semenoff,  who  is  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  mixed  force  of  Cossacks  and  Mongolians  operating  from 
the  Mongolian  frontier.  Colonel  Semenoff  reached  Chita  last  May 
and  secured  possession  of  the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  Trans- 
Siberian  railways  at  Kanmskaya,  but  when  the  Bolshevist  troops  were 
reinforced  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  At 
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Vladivostok  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  under  the  command  of  the 
Russian  General  Dietrichs,  who  overturned  the  local  Bolshevist 
Government,  and  is  now  negotiating  with  the  subsidiary  Provisional 
Government  established  by  General  Horvath  at  Kharbin.  West  of 
the  Ural  mountains  a  Czecho-Slovak  force  has  occupied  Kazan  on  the 
Volga  and  secimed  possession  of  the  river  down  to  Samara.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  are  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a  decided  Russian  rally,  and  if  the  Allied  Powers  can 
agree  among  themselves  to  send  military  assistance  to  the  leaders, 
it  is  quite  likely  there  will  be  a  revival  of  Russian  armed  resistance 
to  the  humiliating  terms  imposed  on  the  country  by  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

A  step  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  intervention  in  Russia 
by  the  despatch  of  Allied  troops  under  a  British  commander  to 
occupy  the  Murman  coast  and  secure  possession  of  the  railway  from 
Petrograd  to  the  warm-water  port  of  Kola  Bay.  No  official  com- 
muniqud  has  yet  been  issued  concerning  this  force,  but  semi-ofl&cial 
information  of  a  reliable  nature  has  been  allowed  to  be  published, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  secret  about  an  expedition  which  has  been 
launched  for  several  weeks  on  its  way.  The  inset  sketch  in  the  map 
which  accompanies  this  article  shows  the  course  taken  by  the 
Murman  railway,  which  was  only  opened  for  traffic  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  It  is  important  both  from  an  economic  and  strategical 
point  of  view  that  this  railway  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  enemy’s  hands,  for  if  with  the  help  of  the  Finns  the  Germans 
could  gain  possession  of  the  line  they  would  sever  the  winter  com¬ 
munications  of  Russia  with  the  Western  world.  The  potential 
reserves  of  timber  with  which  the  Murman  district  abounds  are  of 
immense  use  to  the  Allies  for  belligerent  purposes,  and  if  the  supply 
was  cut  off  during  the  winter  months  the  consequences  would  be 
disastrous.  The  German  aim  was  to  reach  the  Murman  coast  and 
establish  submarine  bases  in  its  ports,  which,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  free  from  ice  all  the  year  round.  As  has 
been  already  stated,  the  Germans  have  a  division  west  of  Lake 
Ladoga,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  Allies  without  the 
aid  of  Finnish  troops,  and  these  are  not  yet  sufficiently  trained  for 
offensive  operations.  According  to  the  latest  reports  detachments 
of  the  Allied  force  have  reached  Kem  and  are  moving  on  Soroka, 
which  is  400  miles  from  Petrograd.  South  of  this  town  the  railway 
enters  a  long  defile  flanked  by  mountains  containing  a  succession  of 
defensible  positions,  which  it  would  require  a  large  force  to  conquer. 
Owing  to  the  natinre  of  the  terrain  west  of  the  railway,  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  any  hostile  force  to  reach  Kola  Bay  except  along 
the  line  which  will  shortly  be  in  possession  of  the  AUied  troops  up 
to  Ivanka,  the  junction  for  Vologda.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  this  time  the  Allies  are  not  too  late  to  forestall  German  plans 
of  aggression. 
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The  Albanian  Frontier. 

While  the  great  operations  in  progress  on  the  Western  front  are 
absorbing  general  attention,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch 
with  all  sides  of  this  world-wide  war,  to  follow  the  operations  which 
are  going  on  elsewhere.  Albania  has  again  become  the  scene  of 
military  activity.  For  the  past  two  years  Italian  troops,  based  on 
Valona,  have  held  the  line  of  the  Vojusa  river  down  to  where  it 
crosses  the  road  from  Santi-Quaranti  to  Koritza,  where  they  linked 
up  with  the  left  wing  of  the  French  Army  of  Macedonia.  We  have 
not  been  informed  of  the  strength  of  the  Allied  troops  in  this  theatre 
of  war,  but  the  Italians  must  have  been  recently  reinforced,  as  they 
are  operating  with  three  strong  columns  on  a  fifty-mile  front  extend¬ 


ing  from  the  coast  to  the  Tomorica  valley.  A  strong  force  of  Italian 
cavalry  with  horse  artillery  guns  is  manoeuvring  in  the  coastal  region 
between  the  Lower  Vojusa  and  Skumbi  rivers  in  co-operation  with 
naval  assistance  from  British  monitors  and  seaplanes. 

Early  in  June  the  French  began  to  show  signs  of  offensive  activity, 
and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  they  stormed  the  important  key 
position  of  Mount  Kamia,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  7,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  dominates  the  approaches  to  the  Upper  Skumbi  river 
which  rises  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountain.  After  securing 
their  right  flank  at  Kamia  no  further  movements  took  place  till 
July  6th,  when  the  Franco-Italian  force  took  the  offensive  along  the 
whole  line  from  the  sea  to  the  Devoli  river.  The  Italian  left  wing 
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was  directed  to  march  on  Fieri,  and  the  centre  on  Berat,  while  the 
right  wing  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  French,  whose  task 
was  to  clear  the  country  between  the  Tomorica  and  Devoli  rivers. 
The  movement,  which  was  planned  by  the  Italian  General  Staff, 
was  entirely  successful.  After  seizing  the  Levani-Pojani  ridges 
flanking  the  road  to  Fieri,  the  Italian  left  wing,  preceded  by  the 
cavalry,  occupied  Fieri  on  the  8th,  and  captured  the  bridge  over  the 
Semini  at  Metali  on  the  9th.  The  attack  on  Fieri  took  the  Austrians 
by  surprise,  and  few  of  the  garrison  escaped,  being  either  killed  or 
made  prisoners  as  the  line  of  retreat  over  the  Semini  was  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  Italian  cavalry.  The  central  Italian  column  had  mean¬ 
while  forced  its  way  along  the  Berat  road  and  captured  the  strongly 
fortified  position  of  Cafa  Glava.  The  way  was  then  cleared  to  Berat, 
which  was  occupied  on  the  10th.  Advancing  simultaneously  with  the 
other  two  columns,  the  right  wing  gained  possession  of  the  Cafa 
Devris  peak,  which  commands  the  source  of  the  Tomorica,  and  moved 
down  that  river  in  co-operation  with  the  French,  who  drove  the 
enemy  off  the  Kosnica  ridge  and  stormed  Hill  500  on  the  13th.  Next 
day  the  French  occupied  Narva,  crossed  the  Bevoli,  and,  after  captur¬ 
ing  the  villages  of  Gramsi,  Prostani,  and  Vina  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  pushed  their  way  up  to  the  course  of  the  Holta  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Devoli.  Between  them  during  these  operations  the 
French  and  Italians  took  more  than  2,000  prisoners. 

The  Allies’  objective  appears  to  be  the  Skumbi  valley  and  the  port 
of  Durazzo.  When  they  reach  the  Skumbi  they  will  open  up  a  fresh 
line  of  communication  between  the  Adriatic  and  Serbia,  and  by  so 
doing  threaten  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  cover¬ 
ing  the  approaches  to  Uskub  from  Monastir.  If  the  Franco-Italian 
Army  is  sufficiently  equipped  with  transport  to  be  able  to  move 
rapidly  on  Durazzo,  it  should  be  able  to  capture  the  place  before 
the  Austrian  garrison  is  reinforced.  The  Albanians  are  co-operating 
with  the  Italians. 


The  British  Front. 

Since  the  defeat  of  von  Armin’s  Army  on  the  Ypres  front  on 
April  29th  no  general  German  attack  has  been  made  against  the 
British  front.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  having  been  left  free  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  his  depleted  ranks  and  consolidate  the  new  positions  which 
were  taken  up  after  the  German  offensive  had  worn  itself  out. 
During  the  past  month  certain  minor  operations  have  been  under¬ 
taken  to  improve  the  defensive  positions  occupied  and  test  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces,  one  of  these  taking  place  on 
June  28th,  when  General  Haking,  commanding  the  1st  Division, 
who  is  watching  the  approaches  to  the  Nieppe  Forest  between  Vieux 
Berquin  and  Merville,  attacked  the  outposts  of  General  Bemhardi’s 
15th  Corps,  which  were  holding  a  line  of  fortified  hamlets  west  of 
the  Estaires — Cassel  road,  behind  which  there  is  a  strong  concen¬ 
tration  of  German  troops.  The  attack  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
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Germans,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  hamlets  to  the  east  side  of 
the  Plate  Becque,  after  leaving  400  prisoners  in  General  Haking’s 
hands,  with  two  field  guns  and  a  number  of  trench  mortars  and 
machine-guns.  The  operation  had  no  strategical  significance,  but 
had  its  tactical  use  in  pushing  the  Germans  back,  and  by  so  doing 
gaining  more  elbow  room  for  fighting  should  Bernhardi  attempt  to 
force  his  way  to  Ha/.ebrouck  through  the  forest. 

No  further  operations  of  importance  took  place  till  July  4th, 
American  Independence  Day,  when  the  Australian  Corps  forming 
part  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson’s  4th  Army,  which  is  covering  Amiens, 
assisted  by  some  American  detachments  and  Tank  Corps  sections, 
succeeded  in  recapturing  the  village  of  Hamel  and  ejecting  the 
Germans  from  the  Vavie  wood  between  Hamel  and  Villers-Breton- 
neux.  The  attack  was  planned  by  General  Monash,  commanding 
the  Australian  Corps,  and  carried  out  with  “  skill  and  gallantry,”  to 
which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  paid  a  tribute  of  praise  in  a  'message  of 
congratulation  to  the  Australian  commander.  The  Germans  made 
no  attempt  to  recapture  the  lost  position,  which  secures  the  British 
hold  of  the  important  tactical  position  of  Villers-Bretonneux.  The 
combination  of  Australian  and  American  troops  worked  with  excel¬ 
lent  results  in  promoting  a  friendly  spirit  of  competition  to  get  to 
close  quarters  with  the  enemy.  The  intermingling  of  units  of  the 
international  troops  has  been  found  to  have  a  good  moral  effect  in 
creating  a  sense  of  mutual  confidence.  There  is  only  one  army  on 
the  Western  front  now  instead  of  four,  and  this  is  an  asset  of  incom¬ 
parable  tactical  worth. 

The  French  Front. 

After  von  Hutier’s  attack,  which  he  launched  west  of  the  Oise  on 
June  9th,  had  worn  itself  out,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  German 
offensive  till  the  18th,  when  General  Fritz  von  Below  made  a  night 
attack  on  Rheims,  using  three  divisions  for  the  purpose,  and  hoping 
to  carry  the  town  by  a  surprise  coup  de  main.  The  attack  covered 
a  fifteen-mile  front  from  Vrigny  on  the  west  to  Sillery  on  the 
south-east.  The  objective  of  the  attacking  columns  on  the  west  and 
east  was  the  Foret  de  la  Montagne,  which  is  situated  on  a  high 
plateau'  four  or  five  miles  south  of  Rheims,  and  twelve  miles  or  more 
in  length.  The  position  is  strongly  fortified  and  dominates  the 
approaches  to  the  town  from  the  south.  Between  Vrigny  and 
Onnes  the  attacking  columns  tried  several  times  to  get  a  footing  on 
the  ridge,  but  they  failed  to  penetrate  the  French  defences,  and 
were  thrown  back  on  the  positions  from  which  they  started  between 
Queux  and  Thillois.  On  the  south-east  the  Germans  got  into  Sillery 
Wood,  which  overlooks  the  Chalons  railway,  but  they  were  speedily 
turned  out  of  it  by  a  French  counter-attack.  The  enemy  had  no 
better  luck  north  of  Rheims  between  B^theny  and  St.  Brice,  where  a 
frontal  assault  on  the  town  was  shattered  with  heavy  loss  to  the 
attacking  columns.  By  midnight  the  victory  of  the  French  was 
assured. 
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Towns,  especisJly  when  they  have  been  knocked  about  by  artillery 
fire,  are  practically  immune  from  frontal  attack  except  at  a  prohibi- 
tive  cost  of  life.  The  ruined  houses  of  Eheims  were  converted  into  a 
multitude  of  miniature  fortresses  protected  by  wire  entanglements 
and  packed  with  iiests  of  machine-guns.  When  the  German  infantry 
advanced  to  attack,  the  French  came  out  of  the  cellars  with  which 
Rheims  abounds,  and  mowed  down  the  assaulting  columns  with 
machine-gun  fire.  The  German  loss  must  have  been  enormous,  while 
the  French  casualties  were  insignificant. 

While  British  troops  were  fighting  General  Bernhardi  on  June  28th 
the  French,  who  were  watching  the  roads  from  the  east  and  north¬ 
east  into  the  Retz  forest,  attacked  the  Germans,  who  were  holding 
the  Cutry  plateau  south  of  the  lower  Aisne.  The  plateau  extends 
for  four  or  five  miles  from  the  north  of  Ambleny  to  St.  Pierre-Aigle, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Retz  Forest,  and  was  captured  by  von  Bohn’s 
right-wing  troops  on  June  12th>  while  the  French  were  occupied  in 
repelling  von  Hutier’s  assaults  west  of  the  Oise.  As  the  plateau 
gave  the  Germans  a  good  offensive  point  d'appui  for  attacking  either 
Compi^gne  or  Villers-Cotterets,  General  P^tain  decided  to  win  back 
the  position  by  a  surprise  attack,  which  was  entirely  successful.  The 
Germans  were  driven  down  into  the  low  ground  between  the  Soissons 
— Compifegne  and  Soissons — ^Villers-Cotterets  roads,  with  the  loss  of 
1,200  prisoners.  Next  day  General  P4tain  followed  up  this  success 
by  pushing  the  Germans  back  for  half  a  mile  or  so  from  the  line 
Mosloy — Passy  south  of  the  Ourcq  close  to  Trosnes,  where  the 
river  bends  to  the  east.  By  these  tactical  operations  the  French 
troops  covering  the  Retz  Forest  gained  greater  freedom  of  movement. 

On  July  15th  Ludendorff  launched  the  fifth  general  attack  of  this 
year’s  offensive,  the  former  attacks  having  taken  place  on  March  2l8t, 
April  9th,  May  27th,  and  June  9th.  The  attack,  which  was  made 
on  a  front  of  fifty  miles,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  taking  place 
each  side  of  Rheims,  which  town,  with  its  neighbouring  heights, 
separated  the  two  contending  forces.  The  German  right  attack  was 
entrusted  to  General  von  Bohn,  commanding  the  1st  German  Army, 
while  east  of  Rheims  the  operations  were  undertaken  by  General  von 
Einem,  commanding  the  3rd  Army,  in  association  with  General  von 
Mudra,  who  had  been  brought  from  the  Lorraine  front  to  take  charge 
of  a  new  army  formed  to  reinforce  the  army  group  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany.  On  the  first  day  of  the  battle  twenty-five 
divisions  were  identified  as  having  taken  part  in  the  battle  east  of 
Rheims,  and  twenty  on  the  west.  Three  French  armies  were  guarding 
the  front,  attacked,  the  4th  Army  east  of  Rheims  under  General 
Gouraud,  the  5th  Army  south  and  west  of  the  town  under  General 
Berthelot,  and  the  7th  Army,  commanded  by  General  Be  Mitry, 
holding  the  line  of  the  Marne  from  Venteuil  to  Fossoy,  the  bulk  of 
the  American  troops  being  between  that  village  and  Chateau-Thierry. 
Some  American  \mits  were  also  fighting  under  General  Gouraud, 
while  detachments  of  British  and  Italian  troops  were  assisting  the 
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French  near  the  Ardre  river.  The  precise  order  of  battle  is  not  | 
known,  but  the  general  disposition  of  the  opposing  forces  was  as  I 
stated  above. 

The  following  is  a  brief  ‘precis  account  of  the  movements  made 
and  the  results  of  the  fighting.  The  bombardment  began  at  mid¬ 
night  and  lasted  till  4.30  a.m.,  when  the  infantry  divisions  were 
sent  forward  along  both  lines  simultaneously.  The  attack  was 
expected,  and  the  French  were  ready  for  it.  On  the  Champagne 
front  General  Gouraud  withdrew  his  men  from  the  outpost  line  when 
the  bombardment  began,  and  concentrated  his  troops  in  the  battle  I 
positions  selected  for  the  main  line  of  resistance.  In  spite  of  the 
weight  of  attack  the  Germans  failed  to  penetrate  the  French  defences, 
and  in  the  evening  the  French  line  was  intact.  It  ran  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  through  Prunay,  and  then  slightly  north  of  Prosnes— 
Souain — Massiges.  West  of  Eheims  von  Bohn’s  left  wing  crossed  the  j 
Rheims — Verneuil  road,  and  was  held  up  by  the  5th  French  Army  j 
on  the  line  Chatillon — Cuchery — Marfaux — Bouilly.  On  the  Marne  S 
front  detachments  of  German  troops  crossed  the  river  in  several 
places  between  Dormans  and  Fossoy,  and  a  furious  battle  went  on 
all  day  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Marne  between  Reuilly  and 
Vassy.  An  American  counter-attack  threw  the  German  detachment  i 
which  had  crossed  the  Marne  west  of  Fossoy  back  across  the  river 
with  the  loss  of  1,000  prisoners.  West  of  Chateau-Thierry  the  I 
Germans  attacked  the  Americans  at  Vaux,  but  were  defeated.  In 
the  evening  the  Germans  south  of  the  Marne  fought  their  way  with  i 
heavy  casualties  to  the  line  St.  Agnan — La  Chapelle — Monthodon, 
whence  their  line  went  down  to  the  Marne  west  of  QEuilly. 

The  results  of  the  first  day’s  battle  must  have  disappointed  Luden- 
dorfi.  The  advance  was  checked  at  the  start,  and  a  check  meant  j 
failure.  The  left  attack  broke  down  completely,  while  on  the  right 
von  Bohn’s  troops  nowhere  advanced  to  a  greater  depth  than  three  I 
to  four  miles.  The  German  commander  expected  to  reach  the  line  ’ 
Epemay — Montmirail  in  the  evening,  and  he  never  got  within  eight  I 
miles  of  it.  He  had  slightly  deepened  his  salient  on  a  front  of  ten  I 
miles,  and  this  was  all  he  had  to  show  for  a  long  list  of  casualties.  I 

The  general  attack  having  worn  itself  out  on  the  first  day  of  the  | 
battle,  on  the  16th  the  fighting  took  the  form  of  local  attacks  made  Is 
with  the  object  of  extending  the  successes  gained  on  the  previous  | 
day.  South  of  the  Marne  the  Germans  pushed  their  way  up  the  | 
left  bank  of  the  river  towards  Epernay  as  far  as  Montvoisin,  where  | 
they  w'ere  held  up  seven  miles  from  the  town.  Further  west  the 
French  counter-attacked  the  enemy  on  the  line  St.  Agnan — La 
Chapelle  and  took  both  these  villages.  East  of  Rheims  local  attacks 
directed  from  Prunay  and  Tahure  were  shattered,  and  the  line 
remained  as  on  the  previous  day.  On  the  I7th  local  fighting  con¬ 
tinued  in  various  places  without  appreciable  results  for  the  Germans.  [ 
General  Gouraud  recaptured  Prunay,  and  south  of  the  Marne  the 
French  retook  the  village  of  Montvoisin,  which  changed  hands  several  ^ 
times  on  the  16th. 
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The  French  Counter-Attack. 

After  breaking  the  force  of  the  German  offensive  east  and  west  of 
Rheims  on  July  15th-17th,  General  Foch  determined  to  relieve  the 
situation  on  the  Marne  by  a  counter-attack  delivered  against  the 
western  face  of  the  salient  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne.  Two 
armies  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  one  north  of  the  Ourcq,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Mangin,  the  other  between  the  Ourcq  and  the 
Marne,  under  the  command  of  General  Degoutte.  American  troops 
fought  with  the  French  in  both  armies.  General  Mangin  first  came 
prominently  to  the  front  when  he  planned  the  operation  which  led 
to  the  recovery  of  Fort  Douaumont  after  the  Germans  had  abandoned 
their  attack  on  Verdim.  He  subsequently  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
attack  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  in  April,  1917,  and  was  recently 
selected  by  General  Foch  to  command  the  French  army  on  the 
Montdidier — Noyon  front  when  von  Hutier  launched  his  offensive 
on  June  9th.  He  is  one  of  France’s  best  tactical  leaders.  General 
Degoutte  was  comparatively  unknown  till  he  was  given  command  of 
the  Franco-American  army  operating  north-west  of  Chateau-Thierry, 
but,  judging  from  reports  .which  are  coming  in  from  the  French  front 
as  this  article  goes  to  press,  he  has  more  than  justified  General 
Foch’s  selection  of  him  for  the  important  command  which  he  now 
holds. 

On  the  morning  of  July  18th  the  two  French  armies  indicated 
above  were  facing  the  Germans  on  the  line  Ambleny — Longport — 
Trosnes — Bouresches.  The  French  coimter-attack  along  the  twenty- 
seven-mile  front  was  launched  without  the  usual  artillery  bombard¬ 
ment,  and  took  the  Germans  by  surprise.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  General  Mangin’s  troops  rushed  through  the  German  positions 
north-east  of  the  Betz  Forest  and  seized  the  heights  overlooking 
Soissons  east  and  west  of  the  Soissons — Villers-Cotterets  road.  South 
of  the  Ourcq,  General  Degoutte  secured  the  line  Marizy — Hautvesnes 
— Belleau.  Continuing  his  movement  on  the  19th,  General  Mangin 
held  on  to  the  plateau  south-west  of  Soissons,  while  his  right  wing 
crossing  the  Savi^res  tributary  went  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the 
line  Villers  Helen — Noroy.  Vierzy  was  occupied  in  the  evening. 
South  of  the  Ourcq  General  Degoutte  reached  the  line  Neuilly  St. 
Front — Courchamps.  On  the  20th  German  resistance  became  more 
pronounced,  but  the  French  advance  continued,  and  by  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  French  line  of  battle  extended  from  Courmelles  to 
Farcy  Tigny,  and  thence  down  to  Chateau-Thierry  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  road  from  Soissons.  The  effect  of  these  movements  was  to 
intercept  German  communications  along  the  high  road  between 
Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry  and  cause  the  Germans  to  withdraw 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne.  Here  the  battle  must  be  left  till 
next  month. 

This  second  battle  of  the  Marne  was  practically  won  by  the 
French  after  the  first  day’s  fighting,  when  the  German  left  attack 
broke  down  east  of  Rheims.  Had  von  Einem  succeeded  in  getting 
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through  to  Chalons  the  Marne  salient  would  have  been  straightened 
out,  and  a  definite  strategical  gain  obtained.  The  La  ^lontagne 
position  would  have  been  tiumed,  and  Kheims  captured.  General 
Gouraud’s  victory  decided  the  fate  of  the  offensive.  Even  without 
the  French  counter-attack  on  the  18th  von  Bohn  could  not  have 
deepened  the  salient  south  of  the  Marne  without  risking  his  com¬ 
munications  with  Laon.  It  is  early  as  yet  to  predict  the  final  results 
of  the  great  battle  now  in  progress,  but  it  is  not  prematiu-e  to  say 
that  Ludendorff  has  met  with  a  sharp  defeat.  We  know  from  orders 
found  on  prisoners  what  his  plans  were,  and  they  have  failed.  The 
Marne  salient  was  always  too  narrow  for  security.  It  was  nowhere 
more  than  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  wide,  and  in  some  places  the 
width  was  considerably  less.  Salients  are  useful  to  a  commander 
as  long  as  he  is  advancing,  but  when  a  check  occurs  they  become 
an  incubus  rather  than  a  help.  Ludendorff  twice  tried  to 
straighten  out  the  Marne  salient,  once  on  June  9th  and  again  on 
July  15th,  and  twice  he  has  failed.  Considering  the  strength  of 
the  French  counter-attacks,  unless  unforeseen  events  occur,  there 
seems  to  be  no  alternative  left  to  the  Germans  except  to  repeat  the 
strategy  of  1914  and  retreat  behind  the  Aisne  to  avoid  being  pinched 
from  both  flanks.  Whether  this  surmise  proves  correct  or  premature 
will  be  known  before  this  article  appears  in  print. 
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